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“Brilliantly argued, original and accessible, this book presents a radical and 
nuanced approach to management, business and leadership in an increasingly 

polarised world.” - The Hindu 

“The approach is clear. The content is well-researched and solid and there is 
nothing which is out of place. The integration of mythology and the workplace is 
seamless and brilliantly executed.” - IBN Live 

“The book will leave you with a thought, which will germinate into a change in 

behavior.” - First City 
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About the Book 

In this landmark book, bestselling author, leadership coach and mythologist 
Devdutt Pattanaik shows how, despite its veneer of objectivity, modern 
management is rooted in Western beliefs and obsessed with accomplishing rigid 
objectives and increasing shareholder value. By contrast, the Indian way of 
doing businessas apparent in Indian mythology, but no longer seen in practice 
accommodates subjectivity and diversity, and offers an inclusive, more 
empathetic way of achieving success. Great value is placed on darshan, that is, 
on how we see the world and our relationship with Lakshmi, the goddess of 

wealth. 

Business Sutra uses stories, symbols and rituals drawn from Hindu, Jain and 
Buddhist mythology to understand a wide variety of business situations that 
range from running a successful tea stall to nurturing talent in a large 
multinational corporation. At the heart of the book is a compelling premise: if 
we believe that wealth needs to be chased, the workplace becomes a rana- 
bhoomia battleground of investors, regulators, employers, employees, vendors, 
competitors and customers; if we believe that wealth needs to be attracted, the 
workplace becomes a ranga-bhoomia playground where everyone is happy. 

Brilliantly argued, original and thoroughly accessible, Business Sutra presents a 
radical and nuanced approach to management, business and leadership in a 
diverse, fast-changing, and increasingly polarized world. 
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explaining the relationship between mythology and management through his 
column in the Economic Times; the talk he gave at the TED India conference in 
2009; and the show Business Sutra which ran successfully on CNBC-TV18 in 
2010, besides numerous other lectures at Indian universities and management 

institutes. 

Trained to be a doctor, he spent fifteen years in the healthcare (Apollo Health 
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and joined the think tank of the Future Group as its Chief Belief Officer. 
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I 

Introduction 

Connecting Belief to Business 


Tn the monsoon of 2008, I was made Chief Belief Officer of the Future Group. 
-^The idea behind this unusual designation was deliberate and simple: to startle 
people and make them see the critical role of belief in business. 

There was the risk of being mistaken for a pastor, a guru or a priest, for 
many equate belief with religion and spirituality. Some were even convinced that 
my role was that of an evangelist or a propagandist: to help the organization 
manipulate the beliefs of employees and customers until they were more 
enterprise-friendly. 

My job, however, was to neither judge nor change beliefs; it was simply to 
articulate them. The intention was to expand the mind of those involved in 
business so that they could see the misalignment between business practices 
(that they blindly followed) and the beliefs of people (that they remained 
oblivious to). When the mind is expanded, we are able to see more frameworks, 
understand the world better, take better decisions, ones that ensure a viable, 
sustainable and happy business. 

The 3B Framework 

Belief is subjective truth, my truth and your truth, the lens through which we 
make sense of the world. 

Animals do not have beliefs. Animals want to know if the other is food, a 
mate or a threat. Humans, however, are consumed with notions of what is true 
(satyam, in Sanskrit), good (shivam) and beautiful (sundaram). Belief establishes 
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these. Belief enables us to qualify people as heroes, villains and victims. 
Everyone believes their subjective truth to be the objective truth, and clings to it 
firmly, as it determines their self-image and their self-worth. 


eat 

mate 

survive 


Belief plays a key role in business: it determines choices and propels the 
decisions of buyers and sellers, regulators and shareholders, investors and 
entrepreneurs, employers and employees, vendors and customers. It determines 
how we do business, and what ultimately gets done. 

As is belief, so is behaviour, so is business. This is Business Sutra. We can 
call it the 3B framework. Sutra is a string that connects the dots; here the string 
connects belief with business. 


What Ls 

Satyom. = truth. ? 
Shlv<m = ? 

Suvutaraw. = beauty ? 
Shantl = peace ? r 



'Belief 

-> 

'Behavi&ar 


'Easiness j 

Why 


ftaw 

What 

at-wieasuraRe 

M^asurabte 

Measurable 

Intent 


Task 

Target 


Management science, however, steers clear of belief. A child of the 
scientific revolution and the industrial era, it shuns the intangible, subjective and 
non-measurable. It pays greater value to objectivity. Hence, greater attention is 
paid to institutional values, arrived at by a team through consensus following a 
logical process. These belong to no one but every constituent member of the 
institution is contractually obliged to adhere to them, even at the cost of personal 
beliefs, at least during office hours. Organizational values are mapped to 
particular behaviours: the assumption is that certain behaviours reflect certain 
beliefs. This assumption allows the pretender to thrive in corporations, for as 
long as you are polite or mindful of protocol and respectful of rules, no one 
really cares what you feel or think. Belief may express itself in behaviour, but 
the reverse may not be true. Respect (intangible belief ) may manifest in 
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politeness (tangible behaviour), but politeness may not always reflect respect. 



'Business 


When corporations speak of growth, they speak of institutional growth not 
individual growth. And growth is always seen in terms of accumulation of 
wealth or equity or skills, never in terms of emotion or intellect. By doing so the 
corporation invalidates the personal, celebrates the professional, and creates the 
divide between work and life. This is what dehumanizes corporations, and is the 
root cause of many of the problems facing organizations today: from lack of 
initiative and lack of ownership to the lack of ethics. Failure to recognize this is 
the greatest shortcoming of modern management studies. 

Despite the veneer of objectivity and logic, management science is itself 
firmly rooted in a cultural truth, the subjective truth of the West, indicated by its 
obsession with goals. Targets come first, then tasks, then people. The value 
placed on vision, mission, objectives, milestones, targets and tasks in modern 
business practice resonates with the Greek quest for Elysium, the heaven of 
heroes, and the biblical quest for the Promised Land, paradise of the faithful. 

This is not surprising as the purveyors of management science are mostly 
engineers, bankers and soldiers from twentieth century North America, which is 
deeply entrenched in the Protestant work ethic, a unique blend of Greek and 
biblical beliefs. And like all believers, they are convinced that goal-orientation is 
logical, hence the universal solution to all business problems. But it is not so. In 
fact, there are cultures, like India, where this goal-orientation is seen as a 
problem, not a solution. 

This is obvious to any student of mythology. But who studies mythology in 
a world where most managers are engineers? 

Belief, Myth and Mythology 

Belief is the seed from which sprouts every human enterprise, every culture, 
every act of human kindness and cruelty. Every belief is irrational and hence a 
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myth. Therefore, the study of stories, symbols and rituals to decode the beliefs 
they communicate is called mythology. There are secular mythologies in the 
world, such as the stories, symbols and rituals of a nation state, or a corporation, 
as well as religious mythologies. 

For the believer, his belief is objective truth; he therefore rejects the notion 
of myth, and shuns the subject of mythology, a key reason why belief remains an 
invisible unacknowledged lever in modern business practices. We convince 
ourselves that our beliefs are rational hence right, while those of others are 
irrational, hence wrong. 

To have beliefs, we need imagination. Imagination springs from the neo- 
frontal cortex, or the enlarged part of the brain that is located behind the 
forehead. This exists only in human beings. Some animals, like the dolphin and 
the chimpanzee, may imagine, but nothing on the scale that humans can. 




Seat reflexes 



It comes as a surprise to most people that the imagination is a 
neurobiological function specific to the human species, not a universal 
phenomenon. It means accepting that every human being inhabits his own 
customized personalized subjective version of reality that no one else has access 
to. 

Every animal looks at the world differently but the human gaze is especially 
different because the reality of nature is being constantly compared and 
contrasted with imaginary reality inside the head. We can control the subjective 
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world in our head but not the objective one outside. This leads to conflict as the 
imagination seeks a world that is much more controllable, hence delightful. 

Conflict is further amplified because every other human we encounter has 
their own version of imagined reality and each person is convinced that their 
imagined reality is the ‘correct’ version of reality. What is true then? This brings 
about awareness of the self (my view versus the view of others), and the need for 
language, creativity and reason (to communicate my view and convince others of 
my view). 

Humans have the ability to control fire, water, plants as well as animals, 
something that no other living organism can do. But we struggle to control the 
human mind: our mind as well as the mind of those around us. Control makes us 
feel powerful; lack of control makes us feel powerless. And so we are left to 
wonder: what is the purpose of our abilities, who are we, and what happens after 
death? Nature offers no answers. We only have our beliefs to guide us, structure 
our lives, give it meaning, and direction. Most people follow beliefs prescribed 
by others; a few design their own. As we agree upon what life can be or should 
be, we are driven to work, establish businesses, create civilizations and leave 
behind legacies. 



Decoding Culture 

There was once a priest who was very poor, there were constant quarrels in his 
house between his unhappy wife, his hungry children and his helpless parents. 
He begged the deity of his temple to help. So the deity gave him a pot of gold. 
The happy priest sold the gold and used the money to repay his debts, bought all 
the things money could buy, and even made investments to secure his future. But 
soon after the quarrels started again: between his greedy wife, his ambitious 
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children and his neglected parents. Each one wanted a greater share of the 
treasure. Annoyed, the priest went to the deity and demanded a solution. Once 
again the deity gave him a pot of gold. “No, I don’t want another pot of gold. 
Give me something that solves the problem truly,” cried the priest. “Pot of gold!” 
exclaimed the deity, “But I never gave you a pot of gold. I gave you the nectar of 
wisdom. Did you not drink it? Or were you too distracted by the container?” 

Stories, symbols and rituals that define a culture, even business practices 
that shape an organization, make up the pot of gold that we all engage with; 
contained within it is belief in the culture that makes us see the world in a 
particular way. It is often overlooked. 


VlstReforwt 



Every belief expresses itself in the stories we tell, the symbols we create, 
and the rituals we follow. Stories, symbols and rituals create culture. Culture in 
turn shapes the beliefs of those who inhabit it. Thus, from nature comes 
imagination, from imagination comes subjectivity and from subjectivity comes 
belief, from belief comes culture and from culture springs forth humanity. 

American stories, symbols and rituals reveal American beliefs. Indian 
stories, symbols and rituals reveal Indian beliefs. Modern stories, symbols and 
rituals reveal modern beliefs. Tribal stories, symbols and rituals reveal tribal 
beliefs. Organizational stories, symbols and rituals reveal organizational beliefs. 
Religious stories, symbols and rituals reveal religious beliefs. Secular stories, 
symbols and rituals reveal secular beliefs. 
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The uniqueness of a culture’s music, art, architecture, food and fashion is an 
expression of that culture’s unique beliefs. The diversity of cultures around the 
world indicates diversity of beliefs, hence plurality of human thought. 
Mythology involves studying these stories, symbols and rituals (the codes) and 
decoding the underlying patterns of thought. It reveals that different 
communities think differently and so approach life very differently. It reveals 
that management science is rooted in Western beliefs and indifferent to Indian or 
Chinese beliefs. 

Myth got a bad name, and rationality got a good name, because of the 
scientific revolution of the sixteenth century, according to which only that which 
is rational is real and relevant. The word was used to dismiss ideas of every 
culture other than European. European ideas were assumed to be rational, hence 
not mythic. This has naturally put other cultures on the defensive. Nobody wants 
to be associated with myth, hence falsehood. 

Myth has since been positioned as being the opposite of the truth. 
Unfortunately, in the West, truth is claimed on one hand by scientists and on the 
other hand by religious authorities. There is much debate even today between the 
theists and atheists. Academicians and scientists have legitimized this fight by 
joining in. This fight has been appropriated by most societies in the world that 
seek to be modern. 

But the divide between myth and truth, between religious truth and 
scientific truth, this rabid quest for the absolute and perfect truth is a purely 
Western phenomenon. It would not have bothered the intellectuals of ancient 
China who saw such activities as speculative indulgence. Ancient Indian sages 
would have been wary of it for they looked upon the quest for the objective and 
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absolute as the root cause of intolerance and violence. 



Truth is Truth is 

what the what I 

bask, claims saij it is 


Truth is Truth is what 

that which we all imagine 

can be proven it ta be 




The ‘modern era’ that flourished after the scientific revolution of Europe 
mocked the ‘pre-modern era’ that did not challenge irrational ideas propagated 
by religious and royal authorities. 

In the second half of the twentieth century, people started observing that 
rational ideas propagated by modern scientists, especially social scientists, in the 
realm of economics, politics, sociology, anthropology, philosophy, arts, religious 
and cultural studies, were also steeped in prejudice. The language used to 
express ideas harboured cultural ideas: innocuous words like ‘evolution’ and 
‘development’ revealed a belief that the world had, or should have, a purpose, a 
direction, and a movement towards betterment. Capitalism and Communism 
were deconstructed to reveal roots in the Greek epics or the Bible as they spoke 
of individualistic heroes and martyrdom for the greater social good. This 
discovery gave birth to the ‘postmodern era’. Modern ideas may not be religious, 
but that did not make them universal truths; they were as rooted in cultural 
beliefs as the superstitions of yore. 
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But there was a problem with the postmodern revolution. It implicitly 
suggested that everything was up for interpretation, there was no correct 
decoding, and no view could be criticized, as everything was subjective. 
Judgment of any kind was bad; any form of evaluation was prejudice. The era of 
remixes was born. Ravan could be worshipped and Ram reviled, invalidating the 
traditional adoration of Ram in hundreds of temples over hundreds of years. 
Images of Santa on a crucifix could be used to evoke the Christmas spirit. 

Another problem with the postmodern lens is that the authors are typically 
critical of the authoritarian and manipulative gaze but are indifferent to their own 
gaze, which is often equally authoritarian and manipulative. Deconstruction of 
the Other is rarely accompanied by deconstruction of the self. 

Today people speak of ‘post-postmodernism’. It means looking at beliefs 
from the point of view of the believer. It demands empathy and less judgment, 
something that is in short supply in academia today, as it is designed to argue 
and dismiss ideas in its quest for the objective truth. 


Connecting Mythology and Management 
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I discovered my love for mythology while studying in Grand Medical College, 
Mumbai. After my graduation, I chose to work in the medical industry, rather 
than take up clinical practice, to give myself the time and funds for my passion. 
So I lived in two worlds: weekdays in the pharmaceutical and healthcare 
industry and weekends with mythologies from all over the world. 

In my professional capacity, I was first a content vendor, then a manager at 
Goodhealthnyou.com, Apollo Health Street and Sanofi Aventis, and finally, a 
business adviser at Ernst Young. In a personal capacity, I conducted workshops 
as part of Sabrang, an organization dedicated to demystifying the arts, started by 
the late Parag Trivedi. Conversations with him, and other members of the 
Sabrang gang, revealed a gap between Hindustani melody and Western harmony, 
the value of facial expressions in Indian classical dance and the relative absence 
of the same in Japanese theatre, ballet and modern American dance, the intense 
arguments of European philosophers on the nature of the truth and the reason 
why Indian, or Chinese, philosophers were excluded from these arguments. 
Shifts in patterns I had seen in stories, symbols and rituals, were now apparent in 
music, dance, architecture, and philosophy. 

I never studied management formally though I grew up listening to stories 
of sales and marketing from my father who did his MBA from New York 
University in 1960, long before it became fashionable in India (IIM itself was 
founded in 1961). One of his teachers was the famous Peter Drucker. My father 
returned to work in the private sector in India at the height of the licence raj. He 
always spoke of trust, relationships and respect, rather than processes and 
control. 

I did do a formal postgraduate diploma course in comparative mythology 
from Mumbai University, but it was too rudimentary for my liking. I delved into 
the literature written around the subject ( Myth by Lawrence Coupe, for 
example) and realized that mythology demanded forging links with literature, 
language, semiotics, the occult, mysticism, anthropology, sociology, philosophy, 
religion, history, geography, business, economics, politics, psychology, physics, 
biology, natural history, archaeology, botany, zoology, critical thinking, and the 
arts. Courses offered by universities abroad, on the other hand, were not inter¬ 
disciplinary enough. Self-study was the only recourse. 

The more I explored mythology, the more I felt like Aladdin in a cave of 
undiscovered treasures. Every day I learned something that took me by surprise. 
I realized how mythology tends to be read literally, causing it to be seen through 
a sociological and historical lens (did Ram exist?) when, in fact, its greatest 
value comes when it is read symbolically and seen in psychological terms (what 
aspect of our personality does Ram represent?). 
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As my mind exploded with new ideas, I wondered if they were true. And 
this lead to the unearthing of various theories on truth that helped me understand 
myth even better. It exposed the gap between neuroscience and psychoanalysis 
and the discomfort of scientists with the idea of imagination. It also revealed 
how the truth of the East is always studied in Western terms, rarely has the truth 
of the West been studied in Eastern terms. If it has, it has been dismissed as 
exotic, even quaint. 


Why olses the. 



Is by agreeing with ysu., right? 


For a long time, management and mythology were parallel rivers in my life, 
unconnected with each other. Things began to change when I became 
increasingly sensitive to the problems plaguing corporations: the power play 
between sales and marketing, the need as well as threat of unions, the burden of 
templates, the cultural insensitivity of multinational advertising, the lack of inter¬ 
departmental empathy, the pretence of teamwork, the tyranny of technology, the 
feudal mindset beneath institutional veneers, the horrors of mergers and 
acquisitions, the deceptiveness of valuations, and the harsh reality of balance 
sheets. 

I was fortunate that early in my career I interacted with Dr. Giri Shankar and 
his wife, Shailaja, who came from a strong behavioural science background, 
which is the cornerstone of many human resource practices in the business 
world. The frameworks they provided explained and helped resolve many of the 
issues I saw and faced. But our intense and illuminating conversations kept 
telling me that something was missing. I found the subject too rational, too linear 
and too neat. Then it dawned on me that both management science and 
behavioural science have originated in American and European universities and 
are based on a Western template. Practitioners of behavioural science use 
questionnaires to map the mind in objective mathematical terms but the subject 
itself springs from Jungian psychoanalysis and the notion of archetypes, which is 
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eager to be ‘universal’ despite being highly subjective, and skewed towards 
mythologies of Western origin. 

The problems of the corporate world made more sense when I abandoned 
the objective, and saw things using a subjective or mythic lens. It revealed the 
gap in worldviews as the root of conflict, frustration and demotivation. Modern 
management systems were more focused on an objective institutional truth, or 
the owner’s truth, rather than individual truths. People were seen as resources, to 
be managed through compensation and motivation. They were like switches in a 
circuit board. But humans cannot be treated as mere instruments. They have a 
neo-frontal cortex. They imagine. They have beliefs that demand 
acknowledgment. They imagine themselves as heroes, villains and martyrs. They 
yearn for power and identity. Their needs will not go away simply by being 
dismissed as irrational, unscientific or unnecessary. Knowledge of mythology, I 
realized, could help managers and leaders appreciate better the behaviour of their 
investors and regulators, employers and employees and competitors and 
customers. Mythology is, after all, the map of the human mind. 



The management framework is rooted in Greek and biblical mythologies. 
The Indian economic, political and education systems are also rooted in Western 
beliefs, but Indians themselves are not. What would be a very Indian approach to 
management, I wondered. Since the most popular mode of expression, in India, 
was the mythic, I chose to glean business wisdom from the grand jigsaw puzzle 
of stories, symbols and rituals that originated and thrived in the Indian 
subcontinent, especially in the Hindu, Jain, Buddhist and Sikh faiths. 

The patterns I found revealed something very subtle and startling very early 
on. Belief itself, as conventionally approached in modern times, is very different 
from the traditional Indian approach: 

• The desire to evangelize and sell one idea and dismiss others reveals the 
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belief that one belief is better, or right. Missionaries evangelize, social 
activists evangelize, and politicians evangelize; management gums also 
evangelize. Everyone wants to debate and win. There is celebration of 
competition and revolution. In other words; only one belief is allowed to 
exist, weeding out other beliefs. This explains the yearning for a globally 
applicable morality and ethics, ignoring local contexts. At best, allowances 
are made for the professional and personal space. This value placed on a 
single belief, religious or secular, naturally makes a society highly efficient. 
Since changing beliefs is difficult, perhaps even impossible, the attention 
shifts to behavioural modification through rationality, righteousness, rules, 
reward and reproach. In fact, great value is given to ‘habits’, which is 
essentially conditioning and a lack of mindfulness. Thus value is given to 
changing the world, as people cannot be changed. This is typical of beliefs 
rooted in one life, religions that value only one God. 

• The notion of conversion is alien to Indian faiths. Greater value is given to 
changing oneself, than the world. Belief in India is not something you have; 
it is what makes you who you are. It shapes your personality. Different 
people have different personalities because they believe in different things. 
Every belief, every personality, is valid. Energy has to be invested in 
accommodating people rather than judging their beliefs. That is why there 
is so much diversity. We may not want to change our beliefs, but we can 
always expand our mind to accommodate other people’s beliefs. Doing so, 
not only benefits the other, it benefits us too, for it makes us wiser, reveals 
the patterns of the universe. But we struggle to expand our mind as growth 
is change, and change is frightening. Our belief, our personality, marks the 
farthest frontier of our comfort zone, beyond which we are afraid to go. 
Such ideas thrive in beliefs rooted in many lives, and religions that value 
many gods. 


chaise the. world with 
better rules based, on 
the right beliefs that 
create good habits. 


People's beliefs cannot 
change. We need, to 



'Belief? 


Fear steps people 
from expanding 
their wind, including 
ether people's beliefs. 
We need to expand. 
eur wind rather 
than control people 
around us. 


MODERN WEST TRADITIONAL INDIA 


The idea I came up with finally, which I later called Business Sutra, was 
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unique in the value it paid to belief, imagination and subjectivity. 

Mythologies of Indian origin value the nirguna (intangible and 
immeasurable) over the saguna (tangible and measurable), in other words the 
subjective over the objective. Subjectivity tends to be more appreciative of the 
irrational. Subjectivity draws attention to other subjects and their subjectivity. 
Respect for other people’s worldviews allows diversity. 

What emerged was a management model that valued gaze over goal, 
accommodation over alignment. This is what, I believe, the global village needs. 
Its absence is why there is so much strife and conflict. 

“Business Sa+ira. 



My initial observations were met with wry amusement. Modern society had 
bought into the ‘myth of mythlessness’ created by the scientific discourse that 
locates humans outside subjectivity. Most people seem to be convinced myth and 
mythology belonged ‘then and there’ and not ‘here and now’. No one wanted to 
believe that businesses were anything but rational and scientific. Moreover, for 
most people, mythology is religion and religion is a ‘bad’ word, hence 
mythology is a bad word. To be secular is to dismiss both religion and 
mythology, and treat those who speak of it as heretics, which did not bode well 
for me. 

Susheel Umesh of Sanofi Aventis was the first to value my ideas on 
management principles derived from Indian mythology; the illustration of the 
yagna I drew for him several years ago still hangs in his office. I got an 
opportunity to present my views through Corporate Dossier, the weekly 
management supplement of the Economic Times, thanks to the encouragement of 
Vinod Mahanta, Dibyendu Ganguly and Vikram Doctor. This was a personal 
enterprise; professionally, no one took notice. The column, however, was widely 
appreciated, perhaps because of cultural chauvinism, some may argue. But 
gradually it caught the eye of business leaders, academicians and practitioners. 
They felt it articulated what many had intuitively sensed. 

Santosh Desai, author of Mother Pious Lady, who came from the world of 
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advertising and branding, reaffirmed my understanding of humans as 
mythmakers and meaning-seekers, constantly giving and receiving codes 
through the most innocuous of cultural practices. Rama Bijapurkar, author of We 
Are Like That Only, who came from the world of market research and consumer 
insights, encouraged me to find original ideas in Indian mythology that had 
escaped academicians and scholars who were entrenched in Western thought. 

Becoming Chief Belief Officer 

The tipping point came when Kishore Biyani asked me to join the Future Group. 
He had set up the unique retail chain, Big Bazaar, based on Indian beliefs, and 
had long recognized the role that culture and storytelling play in business. He 
was looking for someone to articulate these thoughts to his investors, to the 
world at large, and also to the many sceptics within his team, who were all 
hitherto spellbound by Western discourse. My initial conversations with him, his 
daughter, Ashni, as well as Damodar Mall and Tejaswini Adhikari of Future 
Ideas on the possibilities of mythology changed the course of my life forever. 

Within the group, tea started being served in the peculiar ‘cutting chai’ glass 
that is found in railway stations across India to symbolically communicate the 
group’s determination to be grounded in simplicity and community reality. The 
karta ritual was initiated wherein the store manager is blindfolded in the 
presence of his team and his family before being given keys to the store along 
with his target sheet by his boss; the aim was to draw attention to the eyes, 
symbolically provoke a mind-shift along with the job-shift, encourage a wider, 
longer, deeper and more mature line-of-sight to accompany the increase in 
responsibilities. An abbreviated version of the gaze-based leadership model was 
displayed visually, using symbols, and used in leadership workshops and 
appraisals for senior team members so that all aspects were approached 
simultaneously rather than sequentially. Suddenly, the corporation seemed more 
rooted in culture, and not burdened by an alien imposition. 

Outside the group, the designation did the trick. It opened many doors and 
led to many fine conversations with senior leaders and consultants of the 
industry that helped flesh out my idea into a full-blown theory. My interactions 
revealed how divorced modern business practices are from all things cultural. 
Very few managers saw culture as a lever; most seemed to be embarrassed by all 
things traditionally Indian, except Bollywood and cricket. It explained why 
industry is increasingly at odds with society. It became clear that professionalism 
and processes are aimed at domesticating people, and so could never inspire 
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entrepreneurship, ethics, inclusiveness or social responsibility. I also realized 
how ideas that I found in Indian mythology helped many to join the dots in 
businesses very differently. 

The most difficult thing about this designation has been to see how people 
receive new ideas. After over a century of gazing upon Indian ideas through 
orientalist, colonial, socialist and capitalist lenses, we are today far removed 
from most Indian ideas presented in this book. While many are thrilled by the 
rediscovery, many are eager to dismiss it: we may not be happy with what we 
already know, but we are terrified of exploring anything new. 

The success of my TED India talk in Mysore 2009 and the Business Sutra 
series on CNBC in 2010 with Menaka Doshi and the viral spread of these videos 
through social networking sites allayed my self-doubt. The Shastraarth series on 
CNBC-Awaaz with Sanjay Pugalia in Hindi highlighted the gap between Indian 
beliefs and beliefs embedded in management science. It convinced me to write 
this book. 

Design of the Book 

The word ‘sutra’ in the title of the book has two very particular meanings. 

• A sutra is a string meant to join dots that create a pattern. The book strings 
together myriad ideas from Jain, Hindu and Buddhist traditions to create a 
synthesized whole, for the sake of understanding the India way. Likewise, it 
strings Greek and biblical ideas separately to understand the Western way 
and Confucian and Taoist ideas to understand the Chinese way. Each of 
these garlands is man-made and reveals my truth, not the Truth. 

• Sutra also means an aphorism, a terse statement. The book is full of these. 
They are like seeds which, when planted in the mind, germinate into a 
plant. The nature of the plant depends on the quality of the mind. Indian 
sages avoided the written word as they realized that ideas were never 
definitive; they transformed depending on the intellectual and emotional 
abilities of the giver as well as the receiver. Thus, an idea is organic. Many 
sages chose symbols rather than sutras to communicate the idea. What 
appears like a naked man to one person, will reveal the nature of the mind 
to another. Both are right from the point of view of each individual. There is 
no standard answer. There is no correct answer. The point is to keep 
expanding the mind to accommodate more views and string them into a 
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single whole. This approach can be disconcerting to the modern mind 
seeking the truth. 

I call this book a very Indian approach to business for a very specific reason. 

• An Indian approach traces Western ideas to Indian vocabulary. Here, 
dharma becomes ethics and yajaman becomes the leader. It assumes the 
existence of an objective truth in human affairs. 

• A very Indian approach to business reveals the gap in the fundamental 
assumptions that defines management science taught in B-schools today. It 
celebrates my truth and your truth, and the human capability to expand the 
mind, thanks to imagination. 







Not all will agree with the decoding of some of the popular mythological 
characters in this book. It may even be contrary to religious and scholarly views. 
This is not simply because of differences in perspective; it is also because of 
differences in methodology. More often than not each character in mythology is 
seen in isolation. But a mythologist has to look at each one relative to the rest, 
which helps us create the entire mythic ecosystem, where every element is 
unique and there are few overlaps, just like a jigsaw puzzle. The point is not so 
much to explain mythology as it is to derive frameworks from it. 
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Business is ultimately about decisions. When we take decisions, we use 
frameworks, either consciously or unconsciously. This book is full of 
frameworks, woven into each other. While frameworks of management science 
seek to be objective, the frameworks of Business Sutra are primarily subjective. 

StL»vuUu.s...p^ahU>vi 



The book does not seek to sell these frameworks, or justify them as the 
truth. They are meant to be reflective, not prescriptive. They are not substitutes; 
they are supplements, ghee to help digest a savoury meal. The aim is to expose 
the reader to more frameworks to facilitate better decision-making. Apply it only 
if it makes sense to your logic, not because someone else ‘won’ when he applied 
it. 

You will find no references, no testimonies or evidence, not even a 
bibliography. Even the ‘case studies’ are imagined tales. The aim is not to derive 
knowledge from the past, or to seek the consensus of other thinkers, but discover 
invisible levers that play a key role in business success or failure. 

The number of non-English words may be mind-boggling but English words 
are insufficient to convey all Indian ideas. New ideas need new vehicles, hence 
new words. There are layers of meanings in each word, crisscrossing between 
sections and chapters. 

A book by its very nature creates the delusion of linearity, but the subject 
being presented is itself not linear. Think of Business Sutra as a rangoli or 
kolam, patterns created by joining a grid of dots, drawn for centuries every 
morning by Hindu women using rice flour outside the threshold of their house. 
The practice is now more prevalent in the south than the north of the country. 
Every idea in this book is a dot that the reader can join to create a pattern. Every 
pattern is beautiful so long as it includes all the dots. And no pattern is perfect. 
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Every pattern is usually an incomplete section of a larger pattern known to 
someone else. No pattern, no framework, no dot has an independent existence 
outside you. Unless you internalize them, they will not work. Currently, they are 
shaped by my prejudices and limited by my experiences; to work they have to 
become yours, shaped by your prejudices, limited by your experiences. So chew 
on them as a cow chews cud; eventually milk will flow. 

If it does not, it is still perfectly fine. 

Same cUts 

O O o 

o O O 



Always par t 
a. larger pattern 

As the sages remind us: thoughts exist on shifting sands and flowing waters. 
Ideas presented can always change, or be further elaborated, or explained 
differently, by different people in different times and different places faced with 
different challenges. For now, every time you disagree, and wish to argue, and 
are driven by the belief that there must be one truth and only one truth, find 
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peace by reminding yourself: 


Within infinite myths lies an eternal truth 
Who sees it all? 

Varuna has but a thousand eyes 
Indra, a hundred 
You and I, only two. 
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Why? 

They are obsessed. with "Hungs 
I am focussed on thoughts 



Order 
How? 

They are speculative 
I am. pragmatic. 


Truth 

What? 

They are exotic 
I am objective 
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II 

From Goal to Gaze 

Decoding Western, Chinese and Indian Beliefs 


E lephant-headed Ganesha and his brother, the six-headed Kartikeya, decide to 
race three times around the world. Kartikeya being athletic jumps on his 
peacock and flies around the mountains, oceans and continents. Ganesha simply 
goes around his parents. In some versions, Ganesha simply twirls around and 
declares himself winner. When asked for an explanation for this audacious 
declaration, Ganesha tells Kartikeya, "You went around your world: the 
objective world of things. I went around my world: a subjective world of 
thoughts. What matters more?" With a typical Indian headshake, head bobbing 
from side to side, Kartikeya smiles and replies, "Depends!" 

Everything depends on our beliefs: the lens of subjective truth that helps us 
make sense of the world. 

• The Western lens clubs India and China as the exotic, where the symbolic is 
preferred over the literal. It seeks the truth and believes there is only one 
life with one goal. It is most concerned with the what of business. 

• The Chinese lens clubs India and the West as Indo-European, for being 
overly speculative rather than pragmatic. It seeks order and believes in 
keeping out chaos. It is most concerned with the how of business. 

• The Indian lens clubs China and the West as materialistic for valuing things 
rather than thoughts. It seeks peace as the mind is very aware of different 
goals of different people in different contexts or different lifetimes. It is 
most concerned with the why of business. 
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In this chapter, we shall gaze upon these beliefs and learn to appreciate the 
diversity of human thought. Only when the horizon is broadened can we begin 
our journey into the gaze-based approach to management. 

The ideas presented here are neither politically correct nor academically 
certified, as sweeping generalizations need to be made to ascertain a pattern, 
which is buried under layers of forms. This book will also not answer questions 
as to what actually defines the 'West', 'India' and 'China': are these historical, 
geographical, political, religious or cultural terms? Any attempt to answer these 
questions will burn the ship at the port before any exploration can begin. 

The approach may not please those who seek validation of their religious, 
scientific or secular beliefs. For the rest, this book will open a new world of 
seeing. It will reveal that people today, stripped of modern technology and 
language, continue to see the world exactly as their ancestors did a thousand 
years ago. We are still seeking the heaven of heroes, the paradise of the faithful, 
the nectar of immortality and the order of celestials. 



Maw see the warUt with, six pairs af huma*v eyes. I see the warUt 
with twa elephant eyes. We see the same thiny differently. 


Western Beliefs 

Two mythic streams feed the river of what we call Western thought today: the 
Greek and the biblical. The latter is also sometimes referred to as Abrahamic or 
Semitic. Greek beliefs thrived in the Greek city-states and the Roman Empire. 
Abrahamic belief, expressed formally in Judaism, Christianity and Islam, has 
many tributaries from across many ancient civilizations of the Levant (the Near 
East), Mesopotamia, Persia, Arabia and even Egypt. 

What separates the two belief systems is the value they place on the 
individual over the collective, on defiance over compliance. What unites these 
two belief systems is belief in one life, and hence the sense of urgency to do the 
great thing, or the right thing, in this—our one and only—life. Hence, the goal! 
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We all b&w before I bow +o no one. 

au+korlty I aw. the aatKorlty 



The goal for the Greeks was Elysium, meant for individuals who lived 
extraordinary lives. It was the final destination of mythic heroes such as 
Achilles, Odysseus, Theseus, Jason and Perseus. Those who lived ordinary 
unremarkable lives were sent to the Asphodel Fields after death. Those who 
angered the gods were thrown into Tartarus, condemned to do monotonous tasks, 
like Sisyphus who was condemned to roll a rock up a mountain all day, only to 
find it rolling back down at night. This was hell: doing monotonous mundane 
chores endlessly. The gods lived on Mount Olympus, controlling everything. 
These Olympians achieved their exalted position after overthrowing older gods, 
the Titans, and so constantly feared overthrow at the hands of humans, who they 
kept in check through the Fates. To be extraordinary, and win a place in Elysium, 
humans had to defy the gods. 

Greek beliefs inspired Alexander of Macedonia in the fourth century BCE to 
conquer the world. They also inspired the very efficient and rather ruthless 
Roman Empire that saw itself as the harbinger of civilization and held sway over 
much of the Mediterranean for centuries. Both the Greeks and Romans were 
wary of all authority, be it at home (dictators) or outside (the Persian Emperor 
and the Egyptian Pharaoh). Authority was equated with the capricious Olympian 
gods, who had to be resisted. 

When the Roman Empire collapsed around the fifth century, Christianity 
became the dominant force across Europe. Christians believed in one all- 
powerful God, who created humanity, and rules, for the betterment of humanity. 
The goal now was compliance, not defiance, which led to a place in the 
Promised Land on earth and Heaven in the afterlife. Unfortunately, humans kept 
breaking these rules. The Bible is full of stories of prophets and kings struggling 
to follow the Commandments laid down by God. There is constant reference to 
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the martyrdom of the faithful who stand up for the faith. 

• This was the belief of Jewish tribes who roamed the deserts around the 
Levant and Mesopotamia since 2000 BCE. Their holy books, the Tanakh, 
are full of laws and negotiations of the prophets with God seeking to ensure 
humans lived the right way. This came to be known as Judaism. 

• This became the belief of Roman slaves, later Roman nobility, and finally 
the Roman royalty, but with one crucial difference: they believed Jesus to 
be Christ, the anointed one, the Son of God, who sacrificed himself out of 
love to save prodigal humanity. This was Christianity. 

• This belief also rose in Arabia in the seventh century where Jesus came to 
be seen as just one of many prophets, the last being Muhammad who 
transmitted the word of God through the book known as the Koran. This 
was Islam. 

It is important at this juncture to clarify that from the Indian point of view 
Western thought stretches beyond Europe and America to include the Islamic 
world, for the quest for objectivity shapes Islam too. Just as Europe was torn 
between the Greek way and the biblical way and later the Protestant way and the 
Catholic way, the Islamic world was torn between the Sunni way, with its roots 
in Arabic tribal egalitarianism and the Shia way, with its roots in Persian 
dynastic culture. Every denomination is convinced the other is wrong and that 
they are right. Everyone harbours a worldview that accommodates only one 
truth. 

Divinity in the Abrahamic faiths is always articulated as the Word of God 
and divine laws are always presented in written form (such as the Ten 
Commandments) that need to be read, indicating the objectivity of these laws. 

The covenant is valued greatly. The bond with God is not assumed; it has to 
be ritually enacted through circumcision or baptism. This reveals the deep- 
rooted need for documentation and written memorandums of understanding. 


Every time Josephine concludes a conversation with Mukul, her counterpart 
in India, she sends an email summarizing the contents of her call. When 
Mukul does not do the same, Josephine finds it annoying. She reminds him 
of company policy, compelling him to comply. 
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Despite many shared beliefs, Christians persecuted the Jewish people across 
Europe and fought Muslims over four centuries, from the tenth century onwards, 
in what came to be known as the Crusades. Within Christianity itself there were 
many schisms, with the Churches of Rome in the West and Byzantium in the 
East vying for supremacy. Every side believed in one God, one life, one way of 
living life, but they differed violently over who had the patent over the right way. 



The end of the Crusades saw the start of the scientific revolution in Europe, 
inspired by the rediscovery of Greek beliefs. Tmth imposed by authority was 
rejected; tmth churned by reason was sought. The scientist was the Greek hero 
on a lone quest, those who opposed him were the Olympian gods. The scientific 
spirit inspired discoveries, inventions, and industrialization. It laid the 
foundation for colonization and imperialism. 

Scientists did not find any rational explanation for the existence of 
inequality and social unfairness. They blamed it on irrational ideas like God 
whose existence could not be measured or proved. With the scientific revolution, 
society no longer needed anchors of faith. Knowledge mattered, not belief. 
Everything had to be explained in tangible material terms. The goal had to be 
here and now, not in the hereafter. The goal had to be measurable, even in 
matters related to society. Thus rose economic theories that saw all the problems 
of society as a consequence of faulty wealth generation (Capitalism) and faulty 
wealth distribution (Communism). Both promised a heaven, one through 
development and the other through revolution. 

But not everyone was willing to give up religion altogether. Those who were 
firm in their belief in God attributed social wrongs to temporal religious 
authority, clergymen in particular, for legitimizing the feudal order of kings. The 
Church became the new Olympus to be defied. Scientific evidence was 
demanded for their dogmas and their claim of divine rights. Failure to present it 
led to the Protestant Revolution, spearheaded by the newly emerging class of 
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merchants, industrialists, and bankers. They valued autonomy over all else, and 
sought equal if not higher status than landed gentry, who for centuries had been 
inheriting both fortune and status, without any personal effort. 

The Protestant Revolution was marked by great violence, especially the 
Thirty Years' War that devastated Europe in the seventeenth century. It marked 
the end of feudal orders and the rise of nation states. Many Protestants made the 
newly discovered continent of America their home: this was the New World, the 
Promised Land. Here there were no kings, no clergy. Everyone was equal; 
everyone had a right to personal faith in the privacy of their homes; work was 
worship, and wealth born of effort was seen as God's reward for the righteous. 
This was the Protestant work ethic, a unique combination of biblical value for 
compliance and Greek disdain for authority. 



LIFE ' ' . \ 

_ ., . . , /Lcmaia+u is bod 

FaiTK...subwu.T +& ^ 


God avul Icing Scefiticis»»i...revolt 

against gads and kings 



Much of the political system of the United States came to be modelled along 
the lines of the pre-Christian Roman republic, complete with a senate in times of 
peace and a dictator in times of war. The American system ensured the victory of 
democracy, secularism, and most importantly Capitalism. It is from this context 
that management science arose. 

Not surprisingly, the recommendations of management science resonate 
with not just a scientific obsession with evidence and quantification but also 
biblical and Greek beliefs. The vision statement is the Promised Land; the 
contract is the Covenant; systems and processes are the Commandments; the 
'fifth' level leader who is professionally ambitious and personally humble is the 
prophet; the invisible shareholder is the de-facto God. The innovator is the 
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Greek hero, standing proud atop Maslow's hierarchy of needs, self-actualized, 
and secure in Elysium. Every advocate of any idea from greed to good 
governance is convinced they know the truth, hence the moral burden to 
evangelize and sell. 

All this makes management science a secular expression of beliefs that have 
always existed in the West. 


Kshitij always smiles when his partner from a very reputed global strategic 
firm meets him in the club. Kshitij reveals, "He is always selling something 
or the other. Two years ago he told me about the importance of a matrix 
structure where no one is too powerful. Now he is selling the idea of 
creating a special talent pool of potential gamechangers. Then he kept 
talking about getting people aligned to a single goal. Now he talks about 
flexibility. They can never make up their mind. Each time they are 
convinced that whatever they are selling is the best idea, one that will 
change the world forever. They claim to be global, but are so evangelical. 
But we have to indulge them; their way of thinking dominates the world. It 
comforts investors." 



Aa+harlty will Tte-fy 

exploit yea 


Individual 

actualization. 


Leader cares for Fallow C&LLecfLve. yaad 

year happiness 


Chinese Beliefs 

The West, with its preference for the historical, would like to view current-day 
China as an outcome of its recent Communist past. But the mythological lens 
reveals that China functions today just as it did in the times of the Xia and Shang 
dynasties, over five thousand years ago, with great faith in central authority to 
take away disorder and bring in order. 

A pragmatic culture, the Chinese have never invested too much energy in 
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the religious or the mythic. What distinguishes Chinese thought from Western 
thought is the value placed on nature. In the West, nature is chaos that needs to 
be controlled. In China, nature is always in harmony; chaos is social 
disorganization where barbarians thrive. 

The mythologies of China are highly functional and often take the form of 
parables, travelogues, war stories and ballads. The word commonly used for God 
is Shangdi, meaning one who is above the ruler of earth. The word for heaven is 
Tian. But God in Chinese thought is not the God of biblical thought. Rather than 
being theistic (faith in a divine being who intervenes in the affairs of men in 
moral and ethical matters), the Chinese school of thought is deistic (faith in an 
impersonal greater force within whose framework humanity has to function). 
The words Shangdi and Tian are often used synonymously, representing 
morality, virtue, order and harmony. There are gods in heaven and earth, 
overseen by the Jade Emperor, who has his own celestial bureaucracy. They are 
invoked during divination and during fortune telling to improve life on earth. 
More importantly, they represent perfection. So, perfection does not need to be 
discovered; it simply needs to be emulated on earth. The responsibility to make 
this happen rests with the Emperor of the Middle Kingdom. This is called the 
Mandate of Heaven. It explains the preference for a top-down authoritarian 
approach to order that has always shaped Chinese civilization. The Chinese 
respect ancestors greatly. They are believed to be watching over the living; the 
least they expect is not to be shamed. 

In the Axis Age (roughly 500 BCE) when classical Greek philosophers were 
drawing attention to the rational way in the West, and the way of the Buddha 
was challenging ritualism in Vedic India, China saw the consolidation of two 
mythic roots: the more sensory, individualistic, natural way of Tao proposed by 
Laozi and the more sensible social way proposed by Confucius. Taoism became 
more popular in rural areas amongst peasants while Confucianism appealed 
more to the elite in urban centres. These two schools shaped China for over a 
thousand years, before a third school of thought emerged. This was Buddhism, 
which came from India via the trade routes of Central Asia in the early centuries 
of the Common Era. 

• Taoism is about harmonizing the body and mind by balancing nature's two 
forces, the phoenix and the dragon, the feminine Yin and the masculine 
Yang. It speaks of diet, exercise, invocations and chants, which bring about 
longevity, health and harmony. It is highly personal and speaks of the way 
(Tao) through riddles and verses, valuing experience over instruction, flow 
of energy over rigid structure, and control without domination. It speaks of 
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various gods who wander between heaven and earth, who can be appeased 
to attract health and fortune. The division of the pure soul and impure flesh 
seen in Western traditions does not exist. There is talk of immortality, but 
not rebirth as in Indian traditions. 

• Confucianism values relationships over all else: especially between parent 
and child, man and woman, senior and junior, and finally the ruler and the 
subjects. Great value is placed on virtue, ethics, benevolence and nobility. 
This is established more by ritual and protocol, rather than by rules, as in 
the West, or by emotions, as in India. Thus, the Chinese (and Japanese) 
obsession with hierarchy, how the visiting card should be given and where 
it should be placed, and what colours should be worn at office, and what 
items can or cannot be given as gifts. The gwanji system of business 
relationships that this gives rise to is very unlike the caste system, as it is 
not based on birth, or bloodline, or even geography, but can be cultivated 
over time based on capability and connections. 

• Buddhism met fierce resistance as it is highly speculative and monastic. It 
denied society, which followers of Confucianism celebrated. It denied the 
body, which followers of Taoism valued. It spoke of rebirth, which made no 
pragmatic sense. It was seen as foreign until it adapted to the Chinese 
context. The Buddhism that thrived in China leaned more towards the 
altruistic Mahayana school than the older, more introspective Theravada 
line that spread to Myanmar and Sri Lanka. In keeping with Confucian 
ideals, greater value was given to petitioning the compassionate 
Bodhisattva, visualized as the gentle and gracious lady Kwan-yin, who is 
more interested in alleviating rather than understanding human suffering. In 
line with the Taoist way, the minimalist Zen Buddhism also emerged, but it 
was less about health and longevity and more about outgrowing self¬ 
centredness to genuinely help others. 

The famous Chinese novel, Journey to the West, describes the tale of a 
Chinese monk travelling to India assisted by a pig (the Chinese symbol of 
fertility) and a monkey (inspired by Hanuman?) and indicates the gradual 
assimilation of Buddhism into the Chinese way of life. 
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Tangibility plays a key role in Chinese thought. Central to it is the idea of 
China, the geographical entity. It is the Middle Kingdom, the navel of 
civilization, connecting heaven and earth, bringing the order of the celestials to 
humanity. "The general trend under the celestial sphere," the Chinese say, "is that 
there is bound to be unification after prolonged division and division after 
prolonged unification." Tales about the struggle of kings and warlords to unify 
China form the main theme of epics and ballads. Over two thousand years ago, 
the first emperor to unite the land burned books and killed scholars for the sake 
of stability; this has happened repeatedly in history ever since. 

Nothing discomforts the Chinese more than chaos, confusion, and 
disorderliness, what is generally termed 'luan'. To maintain a calm exterior even 
in the face of the most severe crisis is indicative of moral courage and inner 
strength. Any breakdown, social or emotional, is indicative of luan; to break 
down is to lose face. To lose face is to dishonour the ancestors, most revered in a 
Chinese household. Disharmony is disease in the Taoist scheme of things. Even 
when there is health and order, Confucius advises people to think about and feel 
for forces that could threaten the state of comfort in the future. 
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one. ideology many ideologies 

one god wiany gods 

one. system mong systems 

cen+raL order peripheral order 

Order for the Chinese waxes towards the centre of power where the emperor 
resides. In the social hierarchy, the 'white' aristocrat was envied as he lived in 
orderly cities, closer to the king, away from the blazing sun of the countryside, 
which is home to the 'black' (tanned) peasant. In the periphery, there is chaos, 
hence the need to build the Great Wall and consolidate military forces to keep 
the barbarians in check by force and domination. 

Order in China has always been enforced with ruthlessness, albeit with 
grace and subtlety, focusing on 'pressure points' for maximum result. The 
following tale from Sun Tzu's seminal military treatise The Art of War, popular 
in management circles today, reveals this. Sun Tzu believed in winning wars 
without fighting, and this demanded not overt acts of heroism but outwitting the 
opponent with patience, sensitivity and discipline. He claimed he could turn 
anyone into a soldier. To humour him, the king took him to his harem and asked 
him to make soldiers of his concubines. Sun Tzu took up the challenge and 
asked the women to stand in a straight line. The concubines giggled in response 
and did nothing. Sun Tzu repeated his order, this time with a warning that those 
who failed to do so would be executed. The women giggled again. The third 
time, he made the command and the women giggled, Sun Tzu ordered the 
execution of the king's favourite concubine. Everyone was horrified by this. But 
what followed was far more remarkable: when the order was repeated again, the 
women did as told. The king was grudgingly impressed and he appointed Sun 
Tzu as his general. 


When asked his views about the world, Saud who had worked in various 
branches of a multinational company made the following comment, "In 
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China, roads are built before cities. In India, cities are built before roads. In 
China, people submit to the wisdom of the state. In India, people do not 
believe the state has their interests at heart. I find China more organized but 
am unnerved by its ambitions and lack of transparency. I find Indians 
exasperating as they have an opinion for everything but decide on nothing. 
In China, the state controls everything, while in India there is much more 
freedom of expression." 
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Indian Beliefs 

Over two thousand years ago, Alexander, the young Macedonian, after having 
conquered the Persian Empire, reached the banks of the river Indus. There he 
found a person whom he later identified as a gymnosophist: a naked thinker, 
sitting on a rock staring into space. Alexander asked him what he was doing. The 
gymnosophist replied, "Experiencing nothingness. What about you?" Alexander 
said he was conquering the world. Both laughed. Each one thought the other was 
a fool. 

But while the gymnosophist would have allowed Alexander to stay the fool 
and discover wisdom eventually, at his own pace, on his own terms, Alexander 
would have wanted the gymnosophist to change, not waste his life without a 
goal, for the gymnosophist believed that we live infinite lives while Alexander 
believed we live only one. 
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Belief in rebirth is what defines the Indian way, and distinguishes it from 
both the Western and the Chinese way. Faith in rebirth has huge implications. 

• Rebirth means the denominator of your life is not one but infinity. When 
you live only once the value of life is the sum total of achievements, but 
when you live infinite lives, no matter what we achieve, its value is zero. 
The point then is not to control life but to understand it, not achieve but 
introspect. 

• Rebirth means that birth is not the beginning and death is not the end. The 
events of past lives impact the present while the events of the present life 
will impact the future. A child is born with karmic baggage, and not in 
innocence with a clean slate. Every experience, good or bad, is a reaction to 
past conduct either of this or a previous life. It means we alone are 
responsible for all that has happened to us, is happening to us and will 
happen to us; blaming others is not an option, nor is complacency. 

• Rebirth demands we accept the existence of infinitely diverse, even 
paradoxical, contexts existing simultaneously as well as sequentially. 
Everyone sees the world differently. Everyone's perspectives are bound to 
change over time. It means allowing for intellectual, emotional and material 
variety, for depending on karmic baggage, different people will have 
different fortunes, opportunities, capacities and capabilities. 

Belief in multiple lives establishes a worldview that is comfortable with the 
absence of binary logic, where there are no fixed goals, continuously changing 
plans, dependence on relationships, celebration of trust and loyalty, uneasiness 
with rules, actions dependent on crisis, preference for short-term results over 
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long-term vision, and a reliance on resourcefulness that gives rise to contextual, 
non-replicable improvizations: the jugaad. This is the Indian way. 


A European food company that had made high-end cuisine accessible to the 
common man entered India, determined to provide the same service and 
product to customers in a new market. But then they realized most Indians 
do not eat beef and pork. And what was a common man's budget in Europe 
was a rich man's budget in India, especially since the restaurants could be 
housed only in the more affluent quarters of major Indian cities. What was 
food for the commoner in Europe became food for the elite in India. 
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Western ideas, be they Greek or biblical, had their origin in cities such as 
Athens, Babylon, Jerusalem and later, Paris, Berlin and London. Chinese ideas 
reveal a preference for cities such as the Forbidden City of the Dragon Emperor 
that offers the promise of greater order. Indian thought springs from villages on 
the fertile riverbanks of the Indian subcontinent where change takes time, like 
lentils boiling over a slow fire fuelled by cowdung cakes. 
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India is relatively isolated from the rest of the world thanks to the mountains 
in the north and the sea in the south. These barriers have been penetrated 
primarily by trade routes and occasionally by invaders. More people came in 
than went out. The spices and textiles of India were sought all over the world; 
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what Indians sought was only gold, earning the reputation of being the gold¬ 
eating gold sparrow, or sone ki chidiya. 

With prosperity came the cities of the Indus valley, of the Mauryas, Guptas, 
Bahmanis and the Mughals. But these rose and fell, either due to climatic 
changes (Indus valley cities) or following invasions by the Greeks, Huns and 
Mongols. The villages offered refuge to escaping philosophers and artists. There, 
the wisdom of India was nurtured, assimilating ideas and technologies that kept 
coming in from time to time, ideas such as centralization, imperialism, writing, 
coinage, stone sculptures, monotheism, prophecy and science. These mingled 
and merged with prevailing ideas. The accommodating rebirth framework 
ensured everything was included, nothing excluded. What was not good in this 
life, or in this context, was allowed to exist as it could be good for another life, 
or another context. 

Indian thought yearns not for an efficient way like Western thought, or a 
more orderly way like Chinese thought, but an accommodative and inclusive 
way. This is best explained as follows: 

• The biblical way celebrates rule-following leaders. The Greek way 
celebrates rule-breaking heroes. India celebrates both: the rule-following 
Ram and the rule-breaking Krishna of Hinduism; the rule-following 
chakravarti and the rule-breaking Vasudev of Jainism. 

• The Confucian way celebrates social responsibility while the Taoist way 
prefers individualistic harmony. India celebrates both: the royal Vishnu and 
the ascetic Shiva of Hinduism; the compassionate Bodhisattva and the 
introspective Buddha of Buddhism. 

• In Western thought, nature is danger: Greek tales speak of wild nymphs and 
satyrs who create pandemonium and need to be tamed, while biblical tales 
repeatedly refer to women and serpents who embody sexuality and 
temptation and need to be overpowered. In Chinese thought, nature is 
power, the regenerating phoenix or yin that needs to be channelized by, or 
harmonized with, the Emperor, who is the dragon or yang. In India, nature 
is both: danger and power. Embodied as the Goddess, she is wild as Kali 
and demure as Gauri. For Ram, she is Sita. For Krishna, she is Radha. For 
Vishnu she is Fakshmi, for Shiva she is Shakti. This idea of the Goddess in 
Hinduism is very different from the Goddess of modern Western literature 
that reimagines divinity along feminist lines. 
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"Who is better," the West will ask, "the rule-following Ram or the rule- 
breaking Krishna?" 

The Indian will answer, "Both are Vishnu." 

"Who is better, the hermit Shiva, or the householder Vishnu?" the Chinese 
will ask. 

The Indian will answer, "Both are God." 

"So you don't have one God?" 

To this the Indian will respond, "We have one God. We also have many 
gods, who are manifestations of that same one God. But our God is distinct from 
Goddess. Depending on the context, God can be an external agency, a historical 
figure, or even inner human potential awaiting realization. What God do you 
refer to?" 

Such answers will naturally exasperate the goal-focused Western mind and 
the order-seeking Chinese mind. They seek clarity. Indians are comfortable with 
ambiguity and contextual thinking, which manifests most visibly in the bobbing 
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Indian headshake. 


Steve wanted to enter into a joint venture with an Indian company. So 
Rahul decided to take him out to lunch. They went to a very famous hotel in 
New York, which served a four-course meal: soup, salad, the main course, 
followed by dessert. There was cutlery on the table, such as spoons, forks, 
knives, to eat each dish. In the evening, Rahul took him to an Indian 
restaurant where a thali was served. All items were served simultaneously, 
the sweet, the sour, the rice, the roti, the crispy papad, the spicy pickles. 
Everyone had to eat by hand, though spoons were provided for those who 
were embarrassed to do so or not too adventurous. Rahul then told Steve, 
"Lunch is like the West, organized and controlled by the chef. Dinner is like 
India, totally customized by the customer. You can mix and match and eat 
whatever you wish in any order you like. The joint venture will be a union 
of two very different cultures. They will never be equal. They will always 
be unique. Are you ready for it? Or do you want to wait till one changes his 
beliefs and customs for the benefit of the other?" 


Not surprisingly, there is not one single clearly defined holy book in India. 
The Ramayan of the rule-following Ram complements the Mahabharat of the 
rule-breaking Krishna, both of which are subsets of the Vishnu Puran that tells 
the story of Vishnu. The Vishnu Puran speaks of the householder's way of life, 
and complements the Shiva Puran, which speaks of the hermit's way of life. Both 
make sense under the larger umbrella of the Brahma Puran, which speaks of 
human desire and dissatisfaction with nature that is described as the Goddess in 
the complementary text, the Devi Puran. All these fall in the category of Agama 
or Tantra where thoughts are personified as characters and made 'saguna'. These 
complement Nigama or Veda where thoughts remain abstract, hence stay 
'nirguna'. 

Vedic texts came to be known as astika because they expressed themselves 
using theistic vocabulary. But many chose to explain similar ideas without using 
theistic vocabulary. These were the nastikas, also known as shramanas, or the 
strivers, who believed more in austerity, meditation, contemplation and 
experience rather than transmitted rituals and prayers favoured by priests known 
as brahmins. The astikas and nastikas differed on the idea of God, but agreed on 
the idea of rebirth and karma, which forms the cornerstone of mythologies of 
Indian origin. 
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Over two thousand years ago, the nastikas distanced themselves from the 
ritualistic brahmins as well as their language, Sanskrit, and chose the language of 
the masses, Prakrit. They did not speak so much about God as they did about a 
state of mind: kaivalya, when all thoughts are realized, or nirvana when all forms 
dissolve. The one to achieve this state was Jina or tirthankar according to the 
Jains, and Buddha according to the Buddhists. The shramanas also believed that 
there have always existed Jinas and Buddhas in the cosmos. 
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The astikas came to be known as Hindus. For centuries, the word Hindu was 
used to indicate all those who lived in the Indian subcontinent. The British made 
it a category for administrative convenience to distinguish people who were 
residents of India but not Muslims. Later, Hindus were further distinguished 
from Buddhists, Jains and Sikhs. Thus, Hinduism, an umbrella term for all astika 
faiths, became a religion, fitting neatly into the Western template. 

Sikhism emerged over the past 500 years in Punjab, as a result of two major 
forces: the arrival of Islam that came down heavily against idolatry, and the 
bhakti movement that approached divinity through emotion, not rituals. Like 
Hinduism it is theistic but it prefers the formless to the form. 

PoKthefin ®f apds 
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These religions that value rebirth can be seen as fruits of the same tree or 
different trees in the same forest. All of them value thought over things, the 
timeless over the time-bound, the infinite over the finite, the limitless over the 
limited. They differentiate between truth that is bound by space, time and 
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imagination (maya) from truth that has no such fetters (satya). They can be 
grouped under a single umbrella called 'sanatan'. Right-wing fundamentalists 
tend to appropriate this word more out of chauvinism than curiosity. 



Sanatan means timeless. It refers to wisdom that has no founder and is best 
described as open-source freeware. Every idea is accepted but only that which 
survives the test of time, space and situation eventually matters. Unfettered by 
history and geography, sanatan is like a flowing river with many tributaries. At 
different times, at different places, different teachers have presented different 
aspects of sanatan in different ways, using different words, resulting in many 
overlaps yet many distinguishing features. 

• Sanatan is rooted in the belief that nothing is permanent, not even death. 
What exists will wither away and what has withered away will always come 
back. This is the nature of nature. This is prakriti, which is visualized as the 
Goddess (feminine gender). The law of karma, according to which every 
event has a cause and consequence, governs prakriti. 

• The human mind observes nature, yearns for permanence, and seeks to 
appreciate its own position in the grand scheme of things. The human mind 
can do this because it can imagine and separate itself from the rest of 
nature, as a purush. As man realizes the potential of a purush, he walks on 
the path of his dharma. 
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This is the Indian differentiator: the value given to imagination, to the 
human mind, to subjectivity. While truth in the West exists outside human 
imagination, in India, it exists within the imagination. In the West, imagination 
makes us irrational. In India, imagination reveals our potential, makes us both 
kind and cruel. 

In sanatan, fear of death separates the animate (sajiva) from the inanimate 
(nirjiva). The animate respond to death in different ways: plants grow, animals 
run, while humans imagine and create subjective realities. 

Of all living creatures, humans are special as they alone have the ability to 
outgrow the fear of death and change, and thus experience immortality. He who 
does so is God or bhagavan, worthy of worship. Those who have yet to achieve 
this state are gods or devatas. 
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Since every human is potentially God—hence god—every subjective truth 
is valid. Respect for all subjective realities gave rise to the doctrine of doubt 
(syad-vada) and pluralism (anekanta-vada) in Jainism, the doctrine of 
nothingness (shunya-vaad) in Buddhism and the doctrines of monism (advaita- 
vaad) as well as dualism (dvaita-vaad) in Hinduism. 

With diversity came arguments, but these were not born out of scepticism 
but out of faith. The argumentative Indian did not want to win an argument, or 
reach a consensus; he kept seeing alternatives and possibilities. The wise 
amongst them sought to clarify thoughts, understand why other gods, who also 
contained the spark of divinity, did not see the world the same way. The root of 
the difference was always traced to a different belief that shaped a different view 
of the world in the mind. 
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As one goes through the epics of India one notices there are rule-following 
heroes (Ram) as well as rule-following villains (Duryodhan), rule-breaking 
heroes (Krishna) as well as rule-breaking villains (Ravan). Thus, goodness or 
righteousness has nothing to do with rules; they are at best functional, depending 
on the context they can be upheld or broken. What matters is the reason why 
rules are being followed or broken. This explains why Indians do not value rules 
and systems in their own country as much as their counterparts in Singapore or 
Switzerland, but they do adhere to rules and systems when they go abroad. 

Between 2002 and 2012, international observers noticed that when cases of 
fraud and corruption were raised in the UK and US, they were dealt with 
severely and a decision was arrived at in a short span of time. During the 
same period, the Indian legal system pulled up many Indian politicians, 
bureaucrats and industrialists for similar charges. Their cases are still 
pending, moving from one court to another. The Indian legal system is 
primarily equipped only to catch rule-breaking Ravans, not rule-upholding 
Duryodhans. 

That Ram and Krishna (avatars of Vishnu) are worthy of worship and Ravan 
and Duryodhan (sons of Brahma) are not has nothing to with behaviour. It has to 
do with belief. Why are they following or breaking the rule? The answer to this 
question is more critical than whether they are following or breaking the rule. 

Belief is forged as imagination responds to the challenges of nature: death 
and change. Fear contracts the mind and wisdom expands it. From the roots 
brah, meaning growing or widening, and manas, meaning mind endowed with 
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imagination, rise three very important concepts in India that sound very similar: 
the brahman (pronounced by laying stress on neither vowel), Brahma 
(pronounced by laying stress on the last vowel only) and brahmana (pronounced 
by laying stress on the first vowel and the last consonant). 

• The brahman means an infinitely expanded mind that has outgrown fear. In 
early Nigamic scriptures, the brahman is but an idea that eventually 
becomes a formless being. By the time of the Agamic scriptures, the 
brahman is given form as Shiva or Vishnu. The brahman is swayambhu, 
meaning it is independent, self-reliant and self-contained, and not 
dependent on fear for its existence. 

• Brahma is a character in the Agamic literature. He depends on fear for his 
existence. From fear comes his identity. Fear provokes him to create a 
subjective truth, and be territorial about it. The sons of Brahma represent 
mindsets born of fear: devas who enjoy wealth, asuras who fight to retrieve 
wealth, yakshas who hoard wealth, rakshasas who grab wealth, prajapatis 
who seek to enforce rules and tapasvis who seek to renounce rules. Brahma 
and his sons are either not worshipped or rarely worshipped, but are 
essential constituents of the world. They may not be Gods, but they are 
gods. Asuras and rakshasas started being visualized as 'evil beings' by 
Persian painters of the Mughal kings and being referred to as 'demons' by 
European translators of the epics. 

• Brahmana, more commonly written as brahmin, commonly refers to the 
brahmana 'jati', or the community of priests who traditionally transmitted 
Vedic rituals and stories. It also refers to brahmana 'varna', representing a 
mindset that is seeking the brahman. 
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Ravan and Duryodhan descend from Brahma, unlike Ram and Krishna who 
are avatars of Vishnu; though born of mortal flesh, Ram and Krishna embody the 
brahman. Fear makes Ravan defy other people's rules. Fear makes Duryodhan 
pretend to follow rules. Both are always insecure, angry and bitter, always at 
war, and trapped in the wheel of rebirth, yearning for immortality. This is 
ranabhoomi, the battleground of life, where everyone believes that grabbing 
Lakshmi, goddess of wealth, is the answer to all problems. 
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Ravan and Duryodhan are never dismissed or dehumanized. Effigies of 
Ravan may be burned in North India during Dassera celebrations and sand 
sculptures of Duryodhan may be smashed in Tamil Nadu during Therukuttu 
performances, but tales of the nobility of these villains, their charity, their past 
deeds that may account for their villainy still persist. The Ramayan repeatedly 
reminds us of how intelligent and talented Ravan is. At the end of the 
Mahabharat, Duryodhan is given a place in swarga or paradise. The point is not 
to punish the villains, or exclude them, but first to understand them and then to 
uplift them. They may be killed, but they will eventually be reborn, hopefully 
with less fear, less rage and less bitterness. 

Vishnu descends (avatarana, in Sanskrit) as Ram and Krishna to do uddhar 
(thought upliftment), to turn god into God, to nudge the sons of Brahma towards 
the brahman. At no point does he seek to defeat, dominate, or domesticate. He 
offers them the promise of ranga-bhoomi, the playground, where one can smile 
even in fortune and misfortune, in the middle of a garden or the battlefield. 
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Liberation from the fear of death and change transforms Brahma and his sons 
into swayambhu, self-contained, self-reliant beings like Shiva and Vishnu, who 
include everyone and desire to dominate no one. The swayambhu is so 
dependable that he serves as a beacon, attracting the frightened. Those who 
come to him bring Lakshmi along with them. That is why it is said Lakshmi 
follows Vishnu wherever he goes. 



Amrit, the nectar of immortality, takes away the fear of death. The quest for 
amrit makes Brahma pray to Shiva and Vishnu in Hindu stories. In Buddhist 
stories, Brahma beseeches the Buddha to share his wisdom with the world. In 
Jain stories, Brahma oversees the birth of the tirthankar. Both the brahmanas and 
the shramanas knew that amrit is not a substance, but a timeless idea. This idea 
cannot be forced down anyone's throat; like a pond in the forest, it awaits the 
thirsty beast that will find its way to it, on its own terms, at its own pace. 


The head of the people department, Murlidhar, suggested that they do 
personality tests to identify and nurture talent in the company. The owner of 
the company, Mr. Walia, did not like the idea. "The personality of people 
keeps changing depending on who they are dealing with, depending on 
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what they are going through in life." Murlidhar pointed to scientific 
evidence that personality can be accurately mapped and how core 
personality never changes. "I do not believe it," said Mr. Walia. "How can 
you not," said Murlidhar, "It is science!" Murlidhar believes there is only 
one objective truth outside human imagination that science can help us 
discover; he does not care much for the subjective. Mr. Walia believes that 
everyone believes in different things, and these beliefs forged in the 
imagination are true to the believer, hence must be respected, no matter 
what objective tests reveal. Mr. Walia values perspective and context; he is 
more aligned to the sanatan than Murlidhar. 


Indians never had to articulate their way of life to anyone else; the 
gymnosophist never felt the need to justify his viewpoint or proselytize it. Then, 
some five hundred years ago, Europeans started coming to India from across the 
sea, first to trade, then to convert, and eventually to exploit. What was a source 
of luxury goods until the seventeenth century became the land of raw materials 
by the nineteenth century, and a market by the twentieth century, as the industrial 
revolution in Europe destroyed indigenous industry and changed the world. 

Indians became exposed to Western ideas for the first time as they studied in 
missionary schools to serve as clerks in the East India Company, the world's first 
corporation. Sanatan had to be suddenly defended against Western ideas, using 
Western language and Western templates. Indians were ill-equipped to do so. So 
the Europeans started articulating it themselves on their terms for their benefit, 
judging it with their way of life. After the eighteenth century fascination with all 
things Indian, Orientalists spent the nineteenth century disparaging the new 
colony. Every time a local tried to explain the best of their faith, the European 
pointed to the worst of Indian society: caste, the burning of widows, and idol 
worship. 
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Indians became increasingly defensive and apologetic, as they had to 
constantly match Indian ways to Western benchmarks. Attempts were even made 
to redefine Hinduism in Christian terms, a Hindu Reformation, complete with an 
assembly hall where priests did not perform rituals, only gave sermons. Hindu 
goal-based 'missions' came into being, as did Hindu 'fundamentalists' determined 
to organize, standardize and sanitize customs and beliefs. This was when 
increasingly the idea of dharma started being equated with rules, ethics and 
morality, the Ramayan and the Mahabharat were rewritten as Greek tragedies, 
and everything had a nationalistic fervour. 

Salvation for Indian thought came when Gandhi used non-violence and 
moral uprightness to challenge Western might. The non-violent doctrine of 
Jainism, the pacifism of Buddhism and the intellectual fervour of the Bhagavad 
Gita inspired him. That being said, Gandhi's writings, and his quest for the truth, 
do show a leaning towards the objective rather than the subjective. Gandhi's 
satyagraha was about compelling (agraha) on moral and ethical grounds; it 
called for submitting to what he was convinced was the truth (satya). This may 
have had something to do with the fact that he trained as a lawyer in London, 
and learnt of Buddha and the Gita through the English translations of Orientalists 
such as Edwin Arnold and Charles Wilkins. 

When India secured political freedom, the founding fathers of the nation 
state, mostly educated in Europe, shied away from all things religious and 
mythological as the partition of India on religious grounds had made these 
volatile issues. The pursuit of secular, scientific and vocational goals meant that 
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all things sanatan were sidelined. 

Most understanding of Indian thought today is derived from the works of 
nineteenth century European Orientalists, twentieth century American 
academicians, and the writings of Indians that tend to be reactionary, defensive 
and apologetic. In other words, Indianness today is understood within the 
Western template, with the Western lens and the Western gaze. These are so 
widespread that conclusions that emerge from them are assumed to be correct, as 
no one knows any better. Thus India, especially Hinduism, finds itself 
increasingly force-fitted into a Western religious framework complete with a 
definitive holy book (Bhagavad Gita), a trinity (Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva), a 
set of commandments (Manu Smriti), its own Latin (Sanskrit), a Protestant 
revolution (Buddhism versus Hinduism), a heretical tradition (Tantra), a class 
struggle (caste hierarchy), a race theory (Aryans and Dravidians), a forgotten 
pre-history (the Indus valley cities), a disputed Jerusalem-like geography 
(Ayodhya), a authoritarian clergy who need to be overthrown (brahmins), a 
pagan side that needs to be outgrown (worship of trees) and even a goal that 
needs to be pursued (liberation from materialism). Any attempt to join the dots 
differently, and reveal a different pattern is met with fierce resistance and is 
dismissed as cultural chauvinism. This academic tsunami is only now 
withdrawing. 

Words such as 'gaze', 'construct', 'code' and 'design' that are more suited to 
explaining the Indian way entered the English language only after the 1970s with 
the rise of postmodern studies and the works of Foucault, Derrida, Barthes and 
Berger. These were not available to early writers who sought to express Indian 
thoughts in Indian terms, like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Vivekananda, Jyotibha 
Phule, Rabindranath Tagore, Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, C. Rajagopalachari and 
Iravati Karve. Only in recent times have a few Indian scholars started taking up 
the challenge to re-evaluate ancient Indian ideas on Indian terms. 
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Indian universities dare not touch mythology for fear of angering 
traditionalists and fundamentalists who still suffer from the colonial hangover of 
seeking literal, rational, historical and scientific interpretations for sacred stories, 
symbols and rituals. Western universities continue to approach Indian mythology 
with extreme Western prejudice, without any empathy for its followers, angering 
many Indians, especially Hindus. As a result of this, an entire generation of 
Indians has been alienated from its vast mythic inheritance. 
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Caution! 

There is vast difference between what we claim to believe in and what we 
actually believe in. Often, we are not even aware of what we actually believe in, 
which is why there is a huge gap between what we say and what we actually do. 

• A corporation may believe that it is taking people towards the Promised 
Land, when, in fact, it may actually be compelling people to build its own 
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pyramid. 

• An entrepreneur may believe he is making his way to Elysium, when, in 
fact, he is one of the Olympian gods casting the rest into the monotony of 
Tartarus. 

• Every 'jugadu' following the Indian way may believe that he is Ram or 
Krishna, creating ranga-bhoomi to attract Lakshmi, when, in fact, he may 
be the very opposite, Ravan and Duryodhan, establishing ranabhoomi to 
capture Lakshmi. 


WKa+ I dmj 



A hospitable home in India prides itself on providing every visitor to the 
house at least a glass of water on arrival; yet it is in this very same India that 
large portions of the population have been denied water from the village well, a 
dehumanizing act that costs India its moral standing. No discussion of India can 
be complete without referring to the plight of the dalits, a term meaning 
downtrodden that was chosen by the members of communities who face caste 
discrimination. 

It is another matter that the problem of caste is used by the West to make 
Indians constantly defensive. Every time someone tries to say anything good 
about India, they are shouted down by pointing to this social injustice. With a 
typical Western sense of urgency, one expects a problem that established itself 
over the millennia to be solved in a single lifetime. 

Caste is not so much a religious directive as it is an unwritten social 
practice, seen in non-Hindu communities of India as well, amplified by a 
scarcity of resources. So the attempt to wipe it out by standard Western 
prescriptions, such as changing laws and demanding behavioral modification, is 
not as effective as one would like it to be. A systemic, rather than cosmetic, 
change demands a greater line of sight, more empathy rather than judgment, 
something that seems rather counter-intuitive for the impatient social reformer. 
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The colloquial word for caste in India is jati; it traditionally referred to the 
family profession that one was obliged to follow. Jobs were classified as higher 
and lower depending on the level of ritual pollution. The priest and the teacher 
rose to the top of the pyramid while sweepers, undertakers, butchers, cobblers, 
were pushed to the bottom, often even denied the dignity of touch. In between 
the purest and the lowest were the landed gentry and the traders. 



WKa I om.? Wtuxt am I 
become? ttaw ota I see er am 
see +he worm? (vama.) f 
MOT MEA.SUKA'BLE 


A person's jati was his identity and his support system, beyond the family. It 
determined social station. Whether a person belonged to a higher or lower jati, 
he avoided eating with, or marrying, members of other jatis. This 
institutionalized the jati system very organically over centuries. When members 
of one jati became economically more prosperous or politically more powerful, 
they did not seek to break the caste system; they sought to rise up the social 
ladder by emulating the behaviour of the more dominant caste of the village, 
which was not always the priest but often the landed gentry. This peculiar 
behaviour was termed Sanskritization by sociologists. Thus, the jati system was 
not as rigid as one is given to believe. At the same time it was not as open to 
individual choice as one would have liked it to be. 
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In the Mahabharat, the sage Markandeya tells the Pandavs the story of a 
butcher who reveals to a hermit that what matters is not what we do but why we 
do what we do. In other words, varna matters more than jati. 

Varna, a word found even in the Vedic Samhitas, the earliest of Hindu 
scriptures, means 'colour'. Orientalists of the nineteenth century, predictably, 
took it literally and saw the varna-based division of society in racial terms. 
Symbolically, it refers to the 'colour of thought', or mindset, a meaning that is 
promptly dismissed as defensive. 

The sages of India did not value jati as much as they valued varna. Jati is 
tangible or saguna, a product of human customs. Varna is intangible, or nirguna, 
a product of the human imagination. Jati is fixed by virtue of birth but varna can 
flow and rise, or fall. A mind that expands in wisdom will see jati in functional 
terms, while a mind that is contracted in fear will turn jati into a tool for 
domination and exploitation. 
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Once, a teacher gave a great discourse on the value of thoughts over things. 
As he was leaving, a chandala blocked his path. A chandala is the keeper of the 
crematorium, hence belongs to the shudra jati. The teacher and his students tried 
to shoo him away. "What do you want me to move?" chuckled the chandala, 
"My mind has wandered away long ago, but my body is still here." The teacher 
had no reply. The chandala had truly understood what the teacher only preached. 
The chandala clearly belonged to the brahmana varna. But because he belonged 
to the shudra jati, he was shunned by society. Society chose to revere the teacher 
instead, valuing his caste, more than his mind. Observing this, the teacher 
realized society was heading for collapse, for when the mind values the fixed 
over the flexible, it cannot adapt, change or grow. 

In medieval times, many brahmins wrote several dharma-shastras giving 
their views on how society should be organized. One of the dharma-shastras 
known as Atreya Smriti stated that every child is born in the shudra-varna and 
can rise to the brahman-varna through learning. Another dharma-shastra known 
as Manu Smriti, however, saw varna and jati as synonyms, assuming that people 
of a particular profession have, or should have, a particular mindset. Atri was 
proposing the path of wisdom while Manu was proposing the path of 
domination. 

It did not help that in the nineteenth century the British used Manu's treatise, 
choosing it from amongst all the dharma-shastras, to create the law of the land, 
perhaps because European scholars mistakenly equated Manu with the biblical 
Adam. With that, the Manu Smriti, once an obscure text known only to Sanskrit¬ 
speaking brahmins of North India, became the definitive Hindu law book in the 
eyes of the world. 
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The global order is drifting in the same direction. People are being valued 
not for who they are (varna) but for the lifestyle they lead (jati). A neo-caste 
system is being organized. The rich nation, like the rich man, is assumed to be 
smart. The literate nation, like the educated man, is assumed to be good. 

The modern passport functions just like caste, granting people identity and 
resources, legitimizing the exclusion of 'polluted' economic migrants and 
political refugees from rich nation states. Everyone knows how difficult it is to 
change one's passport. Everyone is, however, convinced it needs to exist. 

The rational arguments of the West do not seem to be making people ethical 
or moral. Greed is qualitatively similar in all nations, rich or poor, with the lion's 
share of every nation's income being enjoyed by less than 10 per cent of the 
population. Rules are being designed, and rights are being enforced, to establish 
diversity, eco-friendliness, and corporate social responsibility. But these are 
never at the cost of shareholder value, revealing the cosmetic nature of these 
changes meant to satisfy the auditors and charm buyers and voters. Outrage, 
consequently, seethes beneath the surface. With reward and reprimand failing, 
panic is setting in. Once again, in typical Western style, there is talk of 
revolution. 

But the shift being proposed is once again behavioural. No attempt is made 
to expand the mind. Everyone is convinced personality is hardcoded, with room 
only for one truth. Everyone speaks of the truth, rarely your truth or my truth. 
Unable to get belief alignment, more and more leaders are convinced that people 
have to be led like sheep, forced to be good. 
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Determined to be fair and just, management science strives to make 
organizations more and more objective. Therefore, institutions are valued over 
individuals, data over opinions, rules over relationships, instruction over 
understanding, contracts over trust, and processes over people. Professionalism, 
which involves the removal of emotions in the pursuit of tasks and targets, is 
seen as a virtue. Incredibly, scholars and academicians actually expect 
corporations designed on dehumanization to be responsible for society! 



Sameer who works in the corporate communications division has to make a 
report on corporate social responsibility. The lady who heads the 
department, Rita, who majored in social service at a reputed university says, 
"Here, it is not about helping people but about meeting a target so that the 
company can tell its shareholders and the media that they have changed the 
world and contributed to the well-being of society. They hope this will help 
improve their brand image. Nobody will say this as they are trained to be 
politically correct in public by their media team. There is no feeling, no 
empathy, just excel sheets. But at least something is happening at the 
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ground level where the situation is rather dismal, that is why I am sticking 
around." Sameer also participated in a meeting where there was a 
discussion as to what would be more impactful: providing latrines in 
villages, or laptops? The majority voted in favour of laptops. 


But before we judge humanity harshly, we must remind ourselves that 
humans are 99 per cent animals (technically it is 96 per cent, but 99 per cent 
sounds more dramatic). Only a tiny percentage of our genes are exclusively 
human. In the evolutionary scale, fear is thus a far more familiar emotion than 
ideas that spring from the imagination. Fear has enabled us to survive for three 
billion years; imagination has been around for less than a million. In doubt, we 
naturally regress towards older, more familiar emotions. Further, the body 
physiology resists thinking and introspecting and analyzing, as brain activity 
needs glucose, a precious fuel that the body would rather conserve in the 
muscles in anticipation of a crisis. That is why the human mind prefers the 
tangible to the intangible, behaviour to belief, simpler ideas to complex ones, 
predictable models to models that thrive on uncertainty, the jati construct to the 
varna construct. Even though every culture and every organization bases itself 
on lofty ideals, when crisis strikes, everyone regresses, relying on age-old fear- 
based animal instincts of aggression, territoriality and domination. Imagination 
is then used to rationalize one's choice, ex post facto. 



Perhaps, the time has come to realize our evolutionary potential, open our 
eyes once again, and do darshan. Darshan means looking beyond the 
measurable: if imagination has the power to make us value profit over people, it 
also has the power to make business growth an outcome of people growth, not 
regardless of it. 

Trusting human potential is not easy. Including other truths is not easy. But 
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to rise in grace, we must outgrow gravity. 
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III 

Business Sutra 

A Very Indian Approach to Management 


B usiness is yagna, the ritual described in the oldest and most revered of Hindu 
scriptures, the Rig Veda. 

The yajaman initiates this ritual, makes offerings into agni, fire burning in 
the altar, exclaiming, "svaha"—this of me I offer, hoping to please his chosen 
deity or devata who will then give him whatever he desires, exclaiming, 
"tathastu"—so it shall be. 
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Svaha is what the yajaman invests: goods, services and ideas. Tathastu is the 
return on investment: revenue in the marketplace or salary paid by the employer, 
or even the services offered by the employee. It all depends on who plays the 
role of the yajaman, who initiates the yagna. The yagna can operate both 
downstream, as well as upstream, so the devata can either be the buyer or the 
seller, the investor or the entrepreneur, the employer or employee, director or 
doorman. 


Paresh believes that because he pays a good salary, his cook prepares his 
meals just the way he likes them. He is the yajaman and the cook is the 
devata. The cook, however, believe that it is his skill at preparing good 
meals which gets him a good salary from Paresh. In the cook's imagination, 
he is the yajaman and Paresh the devata. Both do svaha, which gives them a 
satisfactory tathastu. 


A yagna is declared a success only if it ushers in wealth and prosperity. 
Everyone agrees then that Lakshmi has arrived. Lakshmi is the goddess of 
wealth. She is also goddess of auspiciousness; her image adorns not only Hindu 
homes but also Jain temples and Buddhist stupas, indicating her popularity even 
amongst those who shunned ritual. 

Her name has two roots: laksh, meaning target and lakshan, meaning 
indicator. Was the purpose of a yagna the generation of wealth? Or was wealth 
generation simply an indicator of some other goal? The answer to this question 
is the typically Indian, "Depends!" 

• He of tamas-guna will agree with what the majority says. 

• He of rajas-guna will see Lakshmi as the target. 

• He of sattva-guna will see Lakshmi as an indicator of personal growth. 

In most societies, he of tamas-guna makes up the majority while he of 
sattva-guna makes up the minority. A successful society is one that is directed by 
this minority. 
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Guna means personality. It indicates how we think and feel. It depends on 
how we imagine the world and ourselves in it. It is an outcome of fear. 

• He of tamas-guna is too frightened to have an opinion of his own; he is 
dependent on the opinions of others. 

• He of rajas-guna, is too frightened to trust the opinions of others; so he 
clings to only his opinion and those of others that favours him.. 

• He of sattva-guna, trusts other people's opinions as well as his own and 
wonders why different people have different opinions of the same thing. 
Sensitivity, introspection and analysis help him discover and outgrow his 
fears. 

In management science, business is about generating Lakshmi, ethically and 
efficiently. Behavioural science, which informs human resource practice, states 
that personality cannot change; it is hardcoded in the brain before puberty; only 
behaviour can be modified and habits changed, made more efficient and ethical. 
This is why business growth is seen as economic growth, regardless of people 
growth. Business starts by articulating the tathastu first (target), then the plan 
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and resources for executing the svaha (tasks). Skills come later. What matters are 
the offering, the gestures and the exclamations; in other words, the process. The 
personality of the yajaman does not matter. His fears do not matter. His feelings 
do not matter. In fact, he is expected to be a professional, act without emotion. 
Besides, he is always replaceable, making the yagna more important than the 
yajaman. 


Suhasini serves fast food at an international fast food centre. She is 
expected to speak in English and is trained on how to greet the guests. She 
knows that the customer can speak Marathi or Hindi, both languages that 
she is fluent in but her supervisor is watching her, as is the CCTV, and she 
can lose points for not following the rules. Rules have ensured the chain is 
highly efficient and profitable. So she puts on her artificial smile, continues 
to speak in English and does nothing to comfort the customer, even though 
she feels miserable about the whole situation. Neither her views nor the 
annoyance of a single customer really matter. 


But according to Vedic scriptures the yagna had no independent existence 
outside the yajaman. Business is always about people: of people, by people, for 
people. Everything hinges on the bhaav of the yajaman towards the devata, the 
feeling with which he offers the svaha and receives the tathastu. Bhaav also 
means value. The feeling of the yajaman determines the value he grants to the 
devata. 

• He of tamas-guna, will look upon the devata with the bhaav of an 
unconditional follower (shudra-varna), who is totally dependent on the 
devata. 

• He of rajas-guna, will look upon the devata with the bhaav of a conditional 
follower (vaishya-varna) or a conditional leader (kshatriyavarna). He will 
always value the devata for his possessions and not for who he is. He will 
blame the devata for all his problems and resent his own dependence on the 
devata. 

• He of sattva-guna, will look upon the devata with the bhaav of a 
dependable, independent, unconditional leader (brahmana-varna). He 
values the devata, includes the devata, protects and provides for him, 
provokes him to grow, knowing that the devata may be too frightened to 
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reciprocate. 



Feelings change when mindset changes; the mindset changes when fear is 
outgrown. For that we have to pay attention to fear and what it does to us. Every 
human being may have different physical and mental capabilities and capacities, 
different fortunes and social stations, but everyone has the same ability to gaze 
upon fear. 

Gaze is under voluntary control; it is not something we inherit. Gaze can be 
long-term or short-term. Gaze can be narrow or wide. Gaze can be superficial or 
deep. But everyone can gaze. Gaze allows us to expand or control our mind by 
being mindful of fear—our fear and the fears of others, how it shapes our mind, 
hence our feelings, which impacts how we engage with the world and what kind 
of relationships we end up having. Meditation, contemplation and introspection 
are all about becoming more aware of our gaze. 

• Everyone sees objective reality, all that is tangible and measurable, or 
saguna. This is drishti, or sight. 

• Everyone can 'see' subjective reality, thoughts and feelings, the fears 
underlying actions that are neither tangible nor measurable, or nirguna. This 
is divya-drishti, or insight. 

• Everyone can also let the subjective truth reveal the subject: the varna of 
the one who is observed as well as the varna of one who is observing. This 
is darshan. 

Those who did darshan first were known as the rishis, or the sages of India, 
often identified as 'seers', those who saw what others would not see. 
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Darshan is also a Sanskrit word which means philosophy or worldview. It is 
also a common religious practice among Hindus: devotees are encouraged to 
look at the image of the deity, which looks back at the devotee with large, 
unblinking eyes. Placed atop the temple doorway is a head with protruding eyes 
watching the act of observation. 
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The rishis realized that humans are not only capable of seeing varna, but can 
also rise up the varna ladder by outgrowing fear. However, this can only happen 
when we help others outgrow their fear. That is why they designed the yagna, as 
a tool that compels us to pay attention to others. 

Using the yagna, the yajaman can become less dependent and more 
dependable, and hence be a refuge for the frightened, those who seek Lakshmi as 
a child seeks a comforter. 

The more dependable a yajaman is, the more able he is to attract the devatas, 
as bees to nectar. The devatas in turn will churn out Lakshmi for him from the 
ocean of milk that is the marketplace. Thus will Lakshmi walk his way. 

Economic growth does not lead to intellectual and emotional growth; if 
anything it can amplify fear. The rishis saw economic growth without personal 
growth as a recipe for disaster for then Lakshmi would come along with her 
sister, Alakshmi, goddess of conflict, and create enough quarrels to ensure 
Lakshmi could slip away from the grasp of the yajaman who was unworthy of 
her. 
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They were convinced that economic growth has to be an outcome of 
intellectual and emotional growth. For the workplace to be a happy playground 
(ranga-bhoomi) rather than a fierce battleground (rana-boomi), Lakshmi had to 
be an indicator and darshan, the lever. 

As is darshan, so is guna; as is guna so is varna; as is varna, so is bhaav; as 
is bhaav, so is svaha; as is svaha, so is tathastu. In other words, as is belief, so is 
behaviour, so is business. This is Business Sutra, a very Indian approach to 
management. 
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We shall begin by exploring how imagination transforms every human into 
Brahma, the creator of the yagna. 

In the following three chapters, we shall explore drishti, divya-drishti and 
darshan, which determine the quality of the yagna. 

In the final chapter, we shall explore the impact of the yagna on the 
yajaman. 
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If there, was ha desire there would, be ha dreem., ha aspira+iAH., ha 
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Human hunger is unique 


Tt all starts with hunger. Hunger distinguishes the living from the non-living. 
-^Jain scriptures identify beings that do not feed as nirjiva and those that feed as 
sajiva. It is hunger that makes plants grow, and animals seek pastures and prey. 
But human hunger is unique: 
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towards realising It 


• Humans can visualize future hunger—tomorrow's hunger, next year's 
drought, and even next decade's recession, which fuels great anxiety. 

• Humans can visualize food coming towards them despite the fact that every 
plant and every animal around them seeks out food. 

• Humans can visualize consuming without getting consumed, even though 
every living organism in nature consumes as well as gets consumed. 


This is because, according to mythologies of Indian origin, Kama, the god 
of desire, has raised his sugarcane bow and struck our five senses with his five 
flowery arrows. In neurobiological terms, it is because humans possess 
imagination. Animals get frightened when they see, smell or hear a predator; 
humans get frightened because they can always imagine a predator. Animals get 
excited when they see, smell or hear a prey; humans get excited because they 
can always imagine a prey. 
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Imagination allows humans to break free from the fetters of time and place; 
sitting in one place we can travel to the past and the future, we can travel to other 
lands, we can concoct memories, propel ourselves with fabricated hunger, make 
ourselves miserable by imposing expectations on ourselves. 

The satisfaction of hunger constitutes happiness for most people while the 
failure to satisfy this hunger leads to frustration, rage and conflict. 

Every investor, entrepreneur, employer, employee, regulator, auditor, 
vendor, customer and competitor is a victim of Kama. It is their insatiable 
hunger that makes them work, innovate, invest, employ, compete, marry, start a 
family and a business. If this hunger did not exist, if this imagination did not 
exist, yagna would not exist. It is the unique nature of human hunger that gives 
rise to culture. 

Abhirup was born into a rich family and inherited huge wealth from both 
his father and his mother. He does not have to work a day in his life. He can 
live a life of absolute luxury. Yet, he is determined to start a business of his 
own. It is not about the money or power; it is something else. He cannot 
explain this drive. He expects support from his wife and his family and gets 
annoyed when they find his ambitions unnecessary, even silly. This is 
human hunger, very different from other hungers. 
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Imagination expands human hunger 

Humans have full power over their imagination. We can expand, contract and 
crumple it at will. This makes each individual a Brahma, creator of his/ her own 
subjective reality, the brahmanda, which literally means the 'egg of Brahma'. 

We can choose what we want to see. We can choose what we want to value. 
Animals and plants do not have this luxury. They are fettered by their biology. 
They cannot be punished for hurting humans (though we often do); but humans 
can be punished for hurting other humans. Imagination liberates us from 
submitting to our instincts. We are, whether we like it or not, whether we are 
aware of it or not, responsible for our actions. 

Prakriti or nature does not care much for human imagination, and expects 
humans to fend for themselves just like other animals. As far as nature is 
concerned, humans deserve no special treatment, much to Brahma's irritation. 
They, too, must struggle to survive. 

In his imagination, Brahma sees the whole world revolving around him. So 
Brahma works towards establishing sanskriti or culture where the rules of nature 
are kept at bay, and rules from his brahmanda are realized. Sanskriti is all about 
creating a world where might is not right, where even the unfit can survive. 

In sanskriti, Brahma encounters the brahmanda of other Brahmas, and he 
either battles them to enforce his rules, or bears the burden of their rules. 



Sanskriti.: 

shared. 

uMHdolvtew 


Prokriic uvdversaL warldvlew 


Brahma, thus, inhabits three worlds or tri-loka: 


1. Nature or prakriti 


2. Imagination or brahmanda 
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3. Culture or sanskriti 

There are as many brahmandas as there are people, as many sanskritis as 
there are organizations and communities; but only one prakriti. Each of these 
worlds grant Brahma a body: 

1. Physical body or sthulasharira, granted by prakriti. 

2. Mental body or sukshma-sharira, designed by brahmanda 

3. Social body or karana-sharira, created by sanskriti. 

A good illustration of the three bodies is the character of Ravan from the 
Ramayan. He is born with ten heads and twenty arms, which constitute his 
sthulasharira. Society recognizes him as a devotee of Shiva and king of Lanka, 
which constitute his karana-sharira. His desire to dominate, be feared and 
respected by everyone constitutes his sukshma-sharira. 

In contrast to him is Hanuman, a monkey of immense strength 
(sthulasharira) who is content to be seen as the servant of Ram (karana-sharira), 
who does not seek to dominate and would rather seek meaning by helping the 
helpless Ram without seeking anything in return (sukshma-sharira). 



While animals need food to nourish only their physical body, humans also 
need sustenance for their mental and social bodies. Animal movements are 
governed by feeding and grazing, human choices are governed by desire for 
wealth, power, fame, status and recognition. The purpose of yagna is to satisfy 
every human hunger. Failure to satisfy these hungers transforms the workplace 
into a rana-bhoomi. 
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Balwant is a tall man who has always been good with numbers. But his 
father could not send him to school beyond the fourth standard and he was 
forced to work in a field. Balwant imagines himself as a leader of men and 
so he migrated to the city looking for opportunities to prove his worth. 
Currently he works as a doorman in a building society, a job he got because 
of his commanding height. Everyone notices his height and uniform. Thus, 
they are able to identify his role and his status in society. A few observe 
how good he is with numbers. Hardly anyone notices that he loves to 
dominate those around him. As a result no one understands why he gets 
irritated when members of the building society order him around. They feel 
he is lazy and arrogant. They see his physical body and his social body, not 
his mental body. 
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Only humans can exchange 

There is always more hunger than food. The Upanishads tell the story of how 
Brahma invites his children to a meal. Brahma's children are a metaphor for 
people who feel they have no control over their imagined reality. They expect to 
be fed. After the food has been served, he lays down a condition, no one can 
bend their elbows while getting to the food. The food as a result, cannot be 
picked up and carried to the mouth. Some children complain, as they cannot feed 
themselves. Others innovate: they pick up the food, swing their arms and start 
serving the person next to them. Others feed them in reciprocation. 



This is the first exchange, which leads to its codification as a yagna in the 
Rig Veda. Brahma's children who complain and ignore the value of the exchange 
came to be known as the asuras; while the children who appreciate its value 
came to be known as the devas. 

Every interaction in business is a yagna, be it between investor and 
entrepreneur, employer and employee, manager and executive, professional and 
vendor, seller and buyer. The yagna is the fundamental unit of business, where 
everything that can satisfy hunger is exchanged. He who oversees the yagna and 
makes up its rules is Daksha, or the chief prajapati. 

Animals cannot exchange (though some trading and accounting behaviours 
have been seen in a few species of bats). Exchange is a human innovation that 
reduces the effort of finding food. It increases the chances of getting fed. It 
improves the variety of food we get access to. Exchange creates the marketplace, 
the workplace, even the family. It is the cornerstone of society. He who oversees 
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sanskriti and makes up its rules is called Manu, another prajapati. 



Pr<xfaj2cdi 


Svaha is food for the devata. Tathastu is food for the yajaman. Unless svaha 
is given, tathastu cannot be expected. As is svaha, so is tathastu. 

Ideally, the yajaman wants the devata to give tathastu voluntarily, joyfully, 
responsibly and unconditionally. When this happens, it is said Lakshmi walks his 
way. In the Purans, only Vishnu achieves this. He is identified as bhagavan, he 
who always feeds others even though he is never hungry. 


Madhav has a pan shop near the railway station. He sells betel leaves, betel 
nuts, sweets and cigarettes. He even has a stash of condoms. He knows that 
as long as there is a crowd in the station, there will be people with the need 
to satisfy cravings and pass the time. He offers them pleasures that are 
legally permitted (though the temptation to offer illegal products is very 
high). In exchange, they pay money that helps him feed his family. If he did 
not have a family, he would have, perhaps, stayed back in his village. But 
he has six mouths to feed, which has brought him to the city where he has 
had to learn this new trade to earn his livelihood. The day people stop 
craving betel or nicotine or sweets or sex, his business will grind to a halt. 
The day his family can fend for itself, he will end this yagna and close 
down his shop. 
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Every devata seeks a high return on investment 

The yajaman who initiates the yagna is Brahma. So is the devata who 
participates in the yagna. Both know the value of exchange. Both can also 
imagine a yagna where both can get tathastu without giving svaha, or get svaha 
without being obliged to give a tathastu in return. This is a yagna where there is 
infinite return with no investment. It is the yagna of Brahma's favourite son, 
Indra, king of devas, performed in Amravati. 

Though the two terms sound familiar, deva and devata mean different 
things. A deva is one of the many sons of Brahma. A devata is the recipient of 
the yajaman's svaha. A devata may or may not be a deva. 


1 

Svaha. 

Tatha.s+u 

1 

Inves+wimf 

fce+ums 

EopUwTa+im | 

+++ 

+ 

Fairness | 

+++ 

+++ 

Soccess 

+ 

+++ 


Located beyond the stars, Indra's Amravati houses the wish-fulfilling cow 
Kamadhenu, wish-fulfilling tree Kalpataru, and the wish-fulfilling jewel 
Chintamani. Here, the Apsaras are always dancing, the Gandharvas are always 
singing and the wine, Sura, is always flowing. It's always a party! All hungers 
are satisfied in Amravati because Lakshmi here is the queen, identified as Sachi. 
Some would say Sachi is Indra's mistress for while she is obliged to pleasure 
him, he feels in no way responsible to take care of her. 

Amarvati is the land of bhog, of consumption, where all expectations are 
satisfied without any obligations. For humans, Amravati is swarga, or paradise. 
Every yajaman yearns for the idle pleasures there. Every son of Brahma—be it 
deva, asura, yaksha or rakshasa, from Ravan to Duryodhan— wants to be Indra. 

It is to attain swarga that a yajaman initiates a yagna and a devata agrees to 
participate in it. The desire for swarga goads both the yajaman and the devata to 
be creative and innovative all the time. Both constantly crave more returns, to 
keep pace with their ever-increasing hunger. Simultaneously, the willingness to 
put effort in keeps decreasing. Both feel cheated or exploited every time more is 
asked of them and when growth slows down. Both are happiest when they get a 
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deal or a discount, when they get a bonus or a lottery or a subsidy. The 
improvement of returns and reduction of investment are the two main aims of 
every stakeholder in business as humans inch their way towards paradise. 


Renjit noticed something peculiar in his town. Young men would gather in 
the fields in the middle of the day to drink toddy and eat fish. They would 
not work in the fields. "Work is for the labourers," they said disdainfully. 
The area has a shortage of workers. People are being called from 
neighbouring states to work in the fields. The local young men prefer doing 
deals with high returns like real estate and even gambling. Some are 
contractors. But when they get contracts from government, they subcontract 
it to others, so that they can spend the afternoon, like Indra, having a good 
time. 


H&u. can have anything you want, as muck as you. 
want, at ha CAst and wltkaat any c^se^uenee. 
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Conflict is inherent in exchange 

The exercise of exchange is fraught with misunderstandings and problems. The 
first problem is the burden of expectations and obligations. The yajaman has 
expectations once he gives svaha, and the devata has obligations once he 
receives svaha. Exchange creates debt, or rin. With debt come borrowers and 
lenders. We get entrapped in a maze of give and take, called samsara. We yearn 
to break free from samsara. We do not want to receive, or give. This is liberation, 
or mukti. Overseeing the yagna—ensuring that the rules of the yagna are fair to 
all and respected by all—are the prajapatis, led by Daksha, a son of Brahma. 

The second problem is the differing imaginations of both devata and 
yajaman that often leads to a mismatch between svaha and tathastu. What the 
devata receives may not be to his satisfaction and what the yajaman receives 
may not be to his satisfaction. Indra deems his enemies as asuras, or demons, 
who wish to snatch what he has. The asuras accuse the devas of theft and 
trickery, of denying them their fair share. This leads to conflict where the devas 
are constantly at war with the asuras. Sometimes, the devas behave like yakshas, 
refusing to share what they have, hoarding everything that they possess. Then 
the asuras transform into rakshasas, who reject every rule of the yagna and 
simply grab what they want. 

The third problem is the anxiety that one day the devata will not want the 
svaha being offered. He may accept the invitation of another yajaman. Worse, he 
may seek to outgrow hunger, not expect svaha or give tathastu. Indra especially 
fears tapasvis—those who engage in tapasya, or introspection. They could turn 
out to be asuras seeking power to conquer Amravati and take Indra's place. He 
dispatches his legion of nymphs, the apsaras, to seduce them, and distract them 
from their goals. 

Businesses are always answerable to regulators and tax collectors who 
accuse them of trying to bypass the system. They have to face the wrath of 
workers and vendors who feel they are being unfair and exploitative. They are 
constantly threatened by customers who reject what they have to offer and seek 
satisfaction elsewhere. There is always a battle to fight: shrinking sales, 
shrinking margins, labour disputes, attrition, auditors, lawyers, regulators. 
Plagued by the demands of shareholders, regulators, customers and employees, 
the yajaman is unable to enjoy Amravati. There is prosperity but no peace. Indra 
finds his paradise forever under siege. 
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Gayatri is irritated. She is having problems with her investors who are 
delaying the next instalment of desperately needed funds. Her uncle, and 
business partner, is demanding a greater role in the management. Her chief 
operating officer has quit because he felt there was too much interference 
from the management. A competitor has poached two of her most prized 
engineers. The employees are threatening to go on strike if their wages are 
not increased. And her husband is not giving her the support he'd promised 
when she started her own business. She feels like Indra with the prajapatis, 
asuras and tapasvis ganging up against her. 
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Imagination can help humans outgrow hunger 

Both the yajaman and the devata seek peace, a place without conflicts. This is 
only possible in a world where there is no exchange, and no hunger. This is the 
world of Shiva. 

Shiva's abode, Kailas, is a snow-covered mountain where he lives with his 
wife, Durga, and their children, Ganesh and Kartikeya. There is no grass or any 
other kind of vegetation on Kailas and yet, Shiva's bull, Nandi, does not seem to 
mind. Nor does Nandi fear the tigers and lions that serve as Durga's mount. 
Kartikeya's peacock does not eat Shiva's serpent who, in turn, does not eat 
Ganesha's rat. 



In Kailas there is no anxiety about food; there is no predator or prey. This is 
because Shiva is the greatest of tapasvis, who has outgrown hunger by 
performing tapasya, that is, introspection, contemplation and meditation. By 
churning his imagination, he has found the wisdom that enables him to set Kama 
aflame with inner mental fire, or tapa. Shiva is ishwar, he who is never hungry. 
Indra's apsaras have no effect on him. His abode is the land of yoga, not bhog. 

Because Shiva neither seeks tathastu, nor feels the need to give svaha, he 
invalidates the yagna. Naturally, Daksha dislikes him and deems him the 
destroyer. 


Eshwaran is a rank holder in the university. A scientist, he has the 
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opportunity to work with many international agencies, but he chooses to 
work in India and teach at a local college. His work is published around the 
world and he is a recipient of many grants, all of which he has refused, 
much to the annoyance of his wife. "With grants come obligations," he 
explains. He values his freedom and his simple life in his ancestral home 
more than anything else. He nurses no ambition and has no desire to live a 
lavish lifestyle. His wife argues that he is missing out on many a golden 
opportunity. "But I do not feel deprived. I am content with what I have. 
Must supply always generate demand?" His wife has no answer. She never 
sees her husband complain or fret or fume about the life he has chosen. He 
feels no envy for those scientists living a more glamorous lifestyle. She 
feels he could win the Nobel Prize, to which his reply is, "Like it matters to 
me. I enjoy physics, not the fame that comes with it." Mrs. Eshwaran calls 
her husband Shiva in her irritation, as his contentment makes her insecure. 
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Human hunger for the intangible is often overlooked 

Every Brahma wants the prosperity of Amravati with the peace of Kailas. This 
exists only in Vaikuntha, where Lakshmi voluntarily sits at Vishnu's feet. This is 
ranga-bhoomi, the playground, where everyone feels happy and fulfilled. This is 
the realm of great affluence and abundance, where milk flows and everyone is 
showered with gold. 

Vishnu is an affectionate god. Like Daksha, he values the role of the yagna 
in feeding the hungry. He understands that every Indra wants to be fed rather 
than feed. He knows that true happiness can only come from the wisdom of 
Shiva, that enables one to outgrow hunger. Vishnu is sensitive to the fact that 
Brahma and his sons do not see the world as he does. Not that they cannot. They 
will not. They are afraid. 

Vishnu focuses on giving svaha. Still he does not feel exploited because he 
receives intangible returns for tangible investments. His yagna is always 
successful. He attracts talent, investors and customers like cows to the pasture 
known as Goloka and helps Brahma and his sons cope with their fears. In 
exchange, they voluntarily bring with them Lakshmi. Thus does he manage to 
attract the goddess of wealth his way. 



After passing out from a reputed business school, Mahesh, a truly gifted 
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young man, opted not to work in a large multinational and chose to work in 
a mid-sized Indian ownership firm instead. When asked why by his friends 
he said, "The multinational firm will hire me for my brilliance and spend 
years forcing me to fit into a template. Here, I have the freedom to create a 
template on my own to realize a vision that is my own." Mahesh's new 
boss, Mr. Naidu, knows that to get the most out of Mahesh, he has to give 
Mahesh svaha of not just money but also freedom and patience. These are 
intangible investments that cannot be measured, but they give Mahesh joy 
and ensure that he works doubly hard. Mr. Naidu does not calculate the 
returns: a long-term investment demands trust in his assessment of Mahesh. 



TayujlkU. rapes am be used +a fie eews far'dJbCy ut a. shed 
tawarats ear sodisf actien alane. 
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There are three types of food that can be exchanged during a 
yagna 

Vishnu recognizes that human hunger is not just quantitatively but also 
qualitatively different. We seek more food. We see different kinds of food. Food 
is not only tangible; it is also intangible. Power and identity, for instance, are 
intangible 'foods' that nourish our social and mental bodies. 

• We hunger for Lakshmi, or resources, to nourish our physical body (sthula- 
sharira). So we organize ourselves, create workplaces to extract value from 
nature, not stopping even when our stomachs are full. 

• We hunger for Durga, or power, to make us feel secure. Animals fend for 
themselves but humans expect to be granted status, dignity and respect 
through tools, technology, property and rules. Durga nourishes our social 
body (karana-sharira). In fact, Lakshmi is a surrogate marker for Durga in 
most cases: we feel safer when we have money. 

• We hunger for Saraswati, or identity, to nourish our mental body (sukshma- 
sharira). This is an exclusively human need that makes us curious about 
nature as well as imagination. We study it, understand it, control it, 
determined to locate ourselves in this limitless impermanent world that 
seems to relentlessly invalidate us. In fact, Lakshmi and Durga are 
compensations when the hunger for Saraswati is not satisfied. 

While Indra sees the yagna only as an exchange of Lakshmi, Vishnu sees the 
yagna as an exchange of Lakshmi, Durga and Saraswati. These three goddesses 
are for him three forms of Narayani, the goddess of resources. Narayani is 
prakriti seen through human eyes. The more we see, the more she reveals 
herself. 

Drishti reveals Lakshmi; divya-drishti reveals Durga; darshan reveals 
Saraswati. This is the Narayani potential. As long as the gaze is limited and the 
mind contracted, Brahma will either behave like Daksha, focusing on the yagna 
more than the yajaman, or he will give birth to a son who aspires to be Indra, 
focused on his self-actualization, indifferent to the needs of others. But when the 
gaze widens and the mind expands, when varna rises and the sattvaguna blooms, 
he makes his journey towards the independent Shiva and the dependable Vishnu. 
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The Jain classification of worthy beings suggests a similar pattern. Vasudev 
is witness to the movement of Lakshmi, the chakravarti is witness to Durga 
while the tirthankar sees Saraswati. Vasudev sees the world in economic terms, 
the chakravarti sees the world in political terms. Only the tirthankar understands 
that philosophy is the seed of all economic and political decisions; only he 
understands that every each human being has a different philosophy and only the 
wise are able to accommodate everyone's philosophy. 



Nick is rich but he does not believe in charity. He does believe in investing 
though. He keeps investing in high-risk businesses and low-return 
businesses and is constantly creating opportunities where people can earn 
and, learn and grow. He does not need to do this. But he does it for fun, and 
to appreciate his own insecurities and anxieties that reveal themselves with 
each transaction. The more Nick learns about the world and himself, the 
more his business skills improve and he attracts more wealth. Even when an 
investment fails, he smiles, for with it comes more wisdom. 
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We have to make room for the Other 

Animals focus on their hunger alone. They do not pay attention to each other's 
hunger, except when parenting because they do not have the wherewithal to do 
so. But humans do; this is also the Narayan potential. 

By paying attention to other people's hunger, we get a glimpse of who they 
are. In other words, realizing the Narayan potential helps us do darshan. When 
we do darshan of others, we do darshan of ourselves. This makes us realize how 
much more Narayan potential there is to realize. 

Initially, as children following parents, we are all unconditional followers 
(shudra varna). Gradually, we grow up, are able to shift focus from getting to 
giving, from being dependent to being dependable. Thus our varna changes. We 
become aware of our own needs and those of others. We rise from tamas-guna to 
rajas-guna, from shudra varna to vaishya or kshatriya varna. 



Changing varna is difficult; changing guna seems impossible. We prefer 
social growth to mental growth. We prefer things to thoughts. We do not trust 
Narayan's ability to attract Narayani. We would rather grab resources than invest 
in the potential. This is because at least some resources (Lakshmi) are tangible; 
potential (Narayan) is totally intangible. The quest for sattva-guna and brahmana 
varna is always difficult as along the way we get distracted by what we have or 
do (jati) and less by who we are and can be. 

The Jain vasudev blames the exploitative and tyrannical prati-vasudev for 
the problems of society; the chakravarti believes upholding the law is the 
solution to all social problems. In the absence of wisdom, we tend to blame the 
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Other, or seek solutions using external structures like law and wealth. Only the 
wisdom of the tirthankar reveals how expanding the imagination to include, 
enable and encourage the Other, brings peace and joy to everyone around. 


Ravindra has a Rs. 7,000 crore company that makes spare parts for cars, 
planes and ships. That is why his peers adore him. But wealth and public 
adoration is not Ravindra's motivation. All his life he has sought to create 
an ecosystem that enables people to be entrepreneurs. For those who cannot 
be entrepreneurs he strives to create jobs. The turnover and profit are just 
outcomes of this ambition. But when he says this in forums people do not 
believe him. They would rather believe that greed is his motivation, 
especially since he prefers investing in businesses rather than engaging in 
charitable activities. They find all talk of mental growth exotic and all talk 
of resource growth pragmatic. Discussions on actions and rules excite them; 
discussions on thought, on the other hand, bore them. 
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Yagna can be a tool for personal growth, if we allow it to be 


Fire's dharma is to burn because that is what it is capable of doing; water's 
dharma is to flow because that is what it is capable of doing; a plant's dharma is 
to survive by growing because that is what it is capable of doing; an animal's 
dharma is to survive by running after food and away from a predator, because 
that what it capable of doing; humanity's dharma is outgrowing fear by 
expanding the imagination because that is what it is capable of doing. 

By expanding the mind, Brahma can outgrow hunger and fear, and realize 
the brahman. Humans do not have to compete for resources like plants or 
dominate the weak like animals; for them to do so is, in fact, adharma. 

In mythological terms it means moving from being Daksha ("We must be 
right") and Indra ("I am right") towards Shiva ("Nobody is right") and Vishnu 
("Everyone is right from their point of view but everyone has to face the 
consequences of their choices.") 


Huwurn possibility because of IwuigwAtlsn 
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Daksha and Indra are sons of Brahma who get increasingly dependent on 
the yagna for their identity, while Shiva and Vishnu are swayambhu, increasingly 
self-reliant and having an identity which is independent of the yagna. 

To become swayambhu—dependable, responsible yet autonomous—is 
dharma for humans. It is the realization of our potential. The alternative is to 
keep controlling nature; with control comes conflict—this is adharma. Adharma 
entraps us in hunger and fear; dharma grants us moksha, or liberation from 
conflict. 

Shiva is called ishwar because his independence is accompanied by 
indifference for the Other; Vishnu is called bhagavan because although 
independent, he remains dependable. When Shiva opens his eyes and becomes a 
householder, he is called Shankar, and he is more like Vishnu. When Vishnu 
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shuts his eyes, and goes to sleep and dreams the dreamless slumber as Narayan, 
he is more like Shiva. 

Most humans are like Indra, seeking returns without investment. Indra needs 
help and Shiva can help, but neither looks at the Other. Daksha pays more 
attention to the yagna, than to the yajaman or the devata. Observing this, Vishnu 
smiles. 

In most humans Narayan is asleep, which is why humans are called nara. 
Only nara can awaken the Narayan within him; no one else can do it for him. At 
best, the yajaman can provoke through the yagna. This is sanatan, or the timeless 
truth everyone can see if, like the rishis, we expand our gaze. 



In Buddhist mythology, this idea is expressed as discovering the jewel 
(mani) by letting the lotus-mind (padma) bloom. In Jain mythology, it is 
expressed as discovering the tirtha just like the tirthankar. While inquiry into the 
nature of suffering establishes a Buddha, caring for the other transforms Buddha 
into Bodhisattva. The idea of the Buddha is celebrated in Theravada, the older 
school of Buddhism, while the idea of the Bodhisattva is celebrated in 
Mahayana, the later school of Buddhism. 


When Priya reflects on her life, she realizes that with time she has changed. 
She used to be impatient and demanding, very rigid with her rules. But with 
time she has allowed herself to be more forgiving of others as well as 
herself. She is patient with other people's opinions. She does not convince 
anyone but instead slowly builds a consensus, not because it is the right 
thing to do but because she believes everyone is right from their point of 
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view and it is a struggle to accommodate another's point of view. How can 
she expect others to do what took her a long time? Priya has risen in the 
corporate ladder and is a much sought-after professional; but that social 
achievement she knows is an outcome of mental maturity. She was once 
self-absorbed like Indra, then process-driven like Daksha, then withdrawn 
and wise like Shiva, but now she feels like Vishnu—focused on talent 
growth. It demanded the awakening of Narayan within her. 
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Kama’s Vision Statement 



Drishti, observing objective reality 

Decisions Violence Seduction Churning 



Divya-drishti, observing subjective reality 



Darshan, observing the subject 



Yama’s Balance Sheet 
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r I ^he ability to see the human quest for wealth is drishti. Plants grow seeking 
sunlight and water. Animals run seeking pastures and prey. The fear of 
starvation makes food the ultimate target or 'laksh'. From laksh comes Lakshmi, 
the goddess of food, the embodiment of bhog or consumption. Lakshmi is the 
most primal of hungers; she sustains the physical body, or sthula-sharira. 

It is the fear of starvation and the quest for food that makes animals mark 
territories and organize themselves into pecking orders where the strongest 
animal in the pack, the alpha, dominates and so gets the most food, increasing 
his chances of survival, while the weakest, the omega, survives on the leftovers, 
often turning into food for another predator. It is hunger that makes animals 
compete. 

Humans reject the way of the jungle. Imagination allows Brahma to seek 
maximum food even if he is weak and powerless. From imagination comes the 
vision of a world where the helpless are helped and even the unfit can thrive. 
And so he creates the pot. 

While animals have to go to a water body to quench their thirst, humans can 
drink water whenever and wherever they wish, and give it to whomever they 
want, thanks to the pot. The pot represents the human capability to innovate. It 
enables humanity to break free from the constraints of nature. 

Lakshmi holds a lotus in one hand and a pot in the other. The lotus 
represents natural wealth or Bhudevi while the pot represents cultural wealth or 
Shridevi. The nectar of the lotus is available to whichever bee gets to it first. The 
contents of the pot, however, are available only to the owner of the pot and to 
whomsoever the pot is bequeathed. This can never happen in nature. This can 
only happen in sanskriti. 

In Jain mythology, a yajaman who makes pots to convert Bhudevi to 
Shridevi walks the path of the vasudev, which literally translates to mean 'master 
of the earth and the elements'. Vasudev is shalaka-purush, a worthy being, an 
action-driven hero who fights on behalf of his pacifist brother—the baladev—a 
victim of the prati-vasudev, or the villain. 

• Vasudev takes decisions and makes things happen, taking full responsibility 
for the consequences. 

• He knows that without violence the wealth of the earth cannot be drawn 
out. 

• He knows that things need not be done nastily; there is always a nice way to 
do things. 
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• He knows how to chum, pull and push, adapt, transform the rigid 
organization into a nimble organism. 

In this chapter, we shall explore decisions, violence, seduction and churning 
and by doing so appreciate the vasudev's gaze. A yajaman who possesses drishti 
and seeks Lakshmi, walks the path of the vasudev. A vasudev's gaze is that of the 
passionate entrepreneur who appreciates the elusive nature of wealth. 


Mandeep can see an opportunity. The new bus stop will attract a lot of 
people. And people need tea and snacks. Opening a tea stall next to the bus 
stop will allow him to be independent. He has slaved at a tea stall in the 
station for years and knows what it takes to run such an enterprise. All he 
needs is some money and the support of local authorities. He will need to 
charm a few people for capital, seek favours from others and force his way 
to realize his dream. His boss will not be supportive but if he gets the 
backing of the local don, no one can stop him. The police may harass him, 
but even they need tea. Mandeep is a vasudev, unafraid of a fight, 
determined to create the pot that will harness Lakshmi. 
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Decisions 

Key to the yagna is the decision: the willingness to pour svaha 
into the fire. Once poured, it cannot be pulled back. Not everyone 
takes decisions. Few want to be responsible for the escalating cost 
and the unpredictable consequences of an investment. Humans 
are the only living creatures who can, and do, outsource decision¬ 
making. 
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He who takes a call is a karta 

In the epic Ramayan, Sita finds herself in a predicament. She is alone in the 
middle of the forest. Her husband, Ram, and brother-in-law, Lakshman, are away 
on a hunt. A line has been drawn around her hut. She has been told very clearly 
that only within the line do the laws of culture apply; here she is Ram's wife. 
Outside is nature, where the rules of marriage make no sense; she is just a 
woman for the taking. 

A hermit standing outside the line asks for some food. She invites him in but 
he refuses explaining that as she is alone it would be inappropriate for him to 
enter. She stretches her hand over the line and offers him food. This annoys the 
hermit. He demands she step outside and feed him properly. 

Must she or must she not? If she does step out, she brings her family honour 
by being a good host, but she takes a huge risk as she makes herself vulnerable. 
If she does not, she protects herself but condemns a hermit to hunger. What 
matters more: hospitality or security? 

Sita steps out. 

Had she obeyed her husband without any thought, she would have been the 
karya-karta, or the obedient follower, and he the karta, or the responsible leader. 
But the instructions were given to her in a context very different from the one 
she encountered; there was no hungry hermit then. Now a hungry hermit stood 
outside the hut; would Ram have allowed a hermit to starve to secure his wife? 

Sita chooses to take a call. She is not obliged to, yet she takes the 
responsibility upon herself. That proactivity transforms her into a karta, a doer, 
regardless of the fact that her decision did not serve her well. The hermit turns 
out to be the rakshasa-king, Ravan, who abducts her. 

To build a business, we need decision-makers and decision-followers. He 
who takes decisions is the karta. He who follows decisions is called a karya- 
karta. 
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After the interview, Mahmood asks Rajiv, the head of his human resource 
department, to stay back. They are about to select the Chief Operating 
Officer for the telecom division of the business. Mahmood is anxious. It is a 
huge risk, hiring a foreigner with no experience of India. To retain him, 
they have to assure him a golden parachute: compensation should the 
company terminate the contract before the stipulated three years. But Hugh, 
who has been selected, has knowledge the company desperately needs. 
"Will it work?" Mahmood asks. Rajiv keeps quiet. There are no guarantees. 
Only time will tell. Ultimately, the boss has to decide. Rajiv will diligently 
obey. Mahmood is the karta and Rajiv is the karya-karta. 
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Every one is a potential karta 

The mind of every human being can be compared to the mythic serpent Adi- 
Ananta-Sesha whose name translated literally means One-Infinity-Zero. Narayan 
sleeps in the coils of this serpent. Vishnu sits on it. Sesha, the coiled hoodless 
state, is like a dormant mind that does not think or take a decision. Ananta, the 
state with infinite unfurled hoods, is like a mind full of ideas. Adi, the state with 
a single hood, is like a focused mind, ready to strike; this is the mind of the 
karta. 

Animals take decisions all the time. Only humans have the option not to 
take decisions. We can outsource decision-making to the karta and stay a karya- 
karta. We may even choose not to follow the decisions of a karta, like an 
impudent devata who needs to be cajoled or forced into action. When we choose 
to help others take decisions, we transform into yajamans. A yajaman is a karta 
too; but all kartas are not yajamans. 

Thus humans have a choice to be proactive like a decision-making karta or a 
decision-enabling yajaman. We also have a choice to be reactive like a decision¬ 
following karya-karta or a reluctant devata. 

We can let the serpent of the mind stay coiled or spring out its many hoods. 
Only we can make it strike. 
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When the customer walks into the shop and Babulal does not engage with 
him, it is the Sesha state of slumber when no exchange take place. When 
the customer makes a request and Babulal reacts immediately; thus does 
Sesha turn into Adi. Babulal can return to the Sesha state or stir Ananta in 
the customer by a simple question, "Anything else you wish to buy?" This 
one question provokes thoughts and ideas in the customers' mind, infinite 
ideas are unfurled, and there is a possibility of more business. 
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A karta who allows and enables others to take a call is a yajaman 

One day, the sage Narad asks Vishnu, with a bit of hesitation, "Why do you insist 
that the image of Garud be placed before you in your temples? Why not me? Am 
I not your greatest devotee?" 

Before Vishnu can reply a crash is heard outside the main gate of Vaikuntha. 
"What was that?" asks Vishnu. Garud, Vishnu's eagle and vehicle, who usually 
investigates such events, is nowhere to be seen. "I have sent Garud on an errand. 
Can you find out what happened, Narad?" asks Vishnu. Eager to please Vishnu, 
Narad runs out to investigate. "A milkmaid tripped and fell," he says when he 
returns. 

"What was her name?" asks Vishnu. Narad runs out, speaks to the maid and 
returns with the answer, "Sharda." 

"Where was she going?" asks Vishnu. Narad runs out once again, speaks to 
the maid and returned with the answer, "She was on her way to the market." 

"What caused her to trip?" asks Vishnu. "Why did you not ask this question 
the last time I went?" mumbles Narad irritably. He then runs out, speaks to the 
maid once again. "She was startled by a serpent that crossed her path," he says 
on his return. "Anything else?" he asks. 

"Are all her pots broken?" asks Vishnu. "I don't know," snaps Narad. "Find 
out," insists Vishnu. "Why?" asks Narad. "Find out, Narad. Maybe I would like 
to buy some milk," says Vishnu patiently. With great reluctance, Narad steps out 
of Vaikuntha and meets the milkmaid. He returns looking rather pleased, "She 
broke one pot. But there is another one intact. And she is willing to sell the milk 
but at double price." 

"So how much should I pay her?" asks Vishnu. "Oh, I forgot to ask. I am so 
sorry," says Narad running out once again. "Do not bother. Fet me send someone 
else," says Vishnu. 

Just then, Garud flies in. He has no idea of what has transpired between 
Vishnu and Narad. Vishnu tells Garud, "I heard a crashing sound outside the 
main gate. Can you find out what happened?" As Garud leaves, Vishnu 
whispers, "Fet us see how he fares." 

Garud returns and says, "It is a milkmaid called Sharda. She was on her way 
to the market. On the way, a snake crossed her path. Startled she fell down and 
broke one of the two pots of milk she was carrying. Now she wonders how she 
will make enough money to pay for the broken pot and the spilt milk. I 
suggested she sell the milk to you. After all, you are married to Fakshmi, the 
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goddess of wealth." 

"And the price of the milk?" asks Vishnu. Pat comes Garud's reply, "Four 
copper coins. One actually but I think she hopes to make a handsome profit 
when dealing with God." Vishnu starts to laugh. Garud always anticipates 
situations and takes calls accordingly without checking with his boss or master. 
In that micro-context, he behaves as karta. 

Vishnu's eye caught Narad's and Narad understood in that instant why 
Garud's statue, and not his was always placed before the image of Vishnu in 
Vishnu temples. 

Despite being given the freedom to take decisions, Narad chooses to stay 
karya-karta, follow decisions rather than take them, as he is too afraid of the 
consequences. Garud, on the other hand, anticipates the needs of Vishnu, decides 
to enquire voluntarily and is thus a karta. Vishnu who allows Garud to be a karta 
is a yajaman. 


Arindam realizes the value of Meena as a team member over Ralph. Both 
are good workers. But when Arindam has to go for a meeting with Meena, 
she gives him a file with all relevant details about the client so that he can 
prepare well. Ralph will do no such thing. When Arindam points this out, 
Ralph says, "Is that the process? Do you want me to do that? I will do that, 
no problem." Arindam realizes that Ralph is no Garud. 
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A yajaman has the power to take and give life 

The sage Vishwamitra storms into the kingdom of Ayodhya and demands that 
the crown prince Ram accompany him to the forest and defend his hermitage 
from rakshasas. King Dashrath offers his army instead, as he feels Ram is too 
young, but Vishwamitra insists on taking Ram. With great reluctance, Dashrath 
lets Ram go. 

In the forest, Vishwamitra points to Tataka, the female leader of the 
rakshasas, and asks that she be killed. When Ram hesitates because he has been 
taught never to raise his hand against a woman, Vishwamitra argues that a 
criminal has no gender. Ram accordingly raises his bow and shoots Tataka dead. 

Later, Vishwamitra shows Ram a stone that was once Ahalya, the wife of 
Gautama, cursed to become so after her husband caught her in an intimate 
embrace with Indra. Vishwamitra asks Ram to step on the stone and liberate the 
adulteress. When Ram hesitates because he has been taught the rules of marriage 
should always be respected, Vishwamitra argues that forgiveness is as much a 
part of marriage as fidelity. Ram accordingly places his feet on the stone and sets 
Ahalya free from her curse. 

Ram, well-versed in theory, is thus given practical lessons about being a 
yajaman: he will be asked to take life as well as give life. At times, he will be 
expected to be ruthless. At other times, he will be expected to be kind. 

In business, the yajaman has the power to give a person a livelihood, grant 
him a promotion, sideline him or even fire him. These decisions have a huge 
impact on the lives of the devatas who depend on the business. 
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One day, Jake is asked by his boss to fire an incompetent employee. While 
the reasons are justified, Jake finds it the toughest thing to do. He has 
several nights of anxiety before he can actually do it. Then, a few weeks 
later, Jake is asked to mentor a junior employee who has been rejected by 
the head of another department. This is even tougher as the junior employee 
is rude and lazy and impossible to work with. Jake struggles and finally 
succeeds in getting work done through the junior employee. Jake does not 
realize it but his boss is being a Vishwamitra mentoring a future king. 
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The size of the contribution does not matter 

To rescue Sita, Ram raises an army of animals and gets them to build a bridge 
across the sea to the island-kingdom of Lanka where Sita is being held captive 
by the rakshasa-king Ravan. 

Vultures survey the location. Bears serve as the architects. Monkeys work 
on implementing the construction, carrying huge boulders and throwing them 
into the sea. The work is tedious. The monkeys are jumping and screeching 
everywhere to ensure everything is being done efficiently and effectively. 
Suddenly, there appears amongst them a tiny squirrel carrying a pebble. 

This little creature also wants to contribute to the bridge-building exercise. 
The monkeys who see him laugh. One even shoves the squirrel aside considering 
him an overenthusiastic nuisance. 

But when Ram glances at the squirrel, he is overwhelmed with gratitude. He 
thanks the tiny creature for his immense contribution. He bmshes his fingers 
over the squirrel's back to comfort him, giving rise to the stripes that can be seen 
even today, a sign of Ram's acknowledgment of his contribution. 

In terms of proportion, the squirrel's contribution to the bridge is 
insignificant. But it is the squirrel's 100 per cent. The squirrel is under no 
obligation to help Ram, but he does, proactively, responsibly, expecting nothing 
in return. Ram values the squirrel not for his percentage of contribution to the 
overall project but because he recognizes a yajaman. A squirrel today, can be a 
Ram tomorrow. 
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Frag in the bigger well 



Proportions or matra play a key role in Indian philosophy. The scale of a 
problem has nothing to with the potential of the decision-maker. A 
kupamanduka, or frog in a well, and a chakravarti, or emperor of the world, are 
no different from each other, except in terms of scale. Both their visions are 
limited by the frontier of the land they live in. In case of the frog, it is the wall of 
the well. In case of the king, it is the borders of his kingdom. Both can be, in 
their respective contexts, generous or prejudiced. To expand scale, both have to 
rise. 


Whenever Mr. Lai goes to his factory, he makes sure he speaks to people at 
all levels, from workers to supervisors to managers to accountants to 
security people. He is not interested in finding out who did the job well or 
who did not. That, he feels, is the job of managers. He is only interested in 
identifying people in the factory who take proactive steps to solve a 
problem. He consciously seeks decision-makers, like the executive who 
prepared a report on waste management without being asked to, or the 
supervisor who voluntarily motivated his team to clean the toilets when the 
housekeeping staff went on strike. For Mr. Lai these 'squirrels' who take 
responsibility are talents to be nurtured. 
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All calls are subjective 

The Kathasaritsagar tells the story of a sorcerer who requests Vikramaditya, 
king of Ujjain, to fetch him a vetal or ghost that hangs upside down like a bat 
from a tree standing in the middle of a crematorium. "Make sure you do not talk 
to the vetal; if you speak, he will slip away from your grasp," warns the sorcerer. 

Vikramaditya enters the crematorium, finds the tree, and the vetal hanging 
upside down from its branches. He catches the ghost, pulls it down and begins 
make his way back to the city when the ghost starts chatting with him, telling 
him all kinds of things, annoying him, yelling into his years, cursing him, 
praising him, anything to make him speak but Vikramaditya refuses to succumb 
to these tricks. 

Finally, the vetal tells Vikramaditya a story (a case study?), and at the end of 
it asks the king a question. "If you answer this question, then you are indeed 
Vikramaditya, a king, a yajaman who thinks and takes decisions. But if you stay 
quiet, and simply follow orders, you are no Vikramaditya. You are a pretender, a 
mere karya-karta, who simply follows orders." 

Vikramaditya cannot bear being called a pretender or a karya-karta. So he 
speaks and answers the question with a brilliant answer. The vetal gasps in 
admiration. 

However, almost immediately after that the wily ghost slips away, cackling 
without pause and goes back to hanging upside down from the tree in the 
crematorium. 

The next night, Vikramaditya walks back to the tree and once again pulls the 
vetal down. The vetal tells him another story with a question at the end. Once 
again the vetal tells the king, "If you are indeed the wise Vikramaditya, as you 
claim to be, you should be able to judge this case. So answer my question. And 
if you choose to stay silent, I am free to assume I have been caught by a 
commoner, a pretender, a mimic!" Once again the proud king gives the answer to 
which the vetal gasps in admiration. And once again he slips away with a cackle. 

This happens twenty-four times. The twenty-fifth time, a tired and 
exasperated Vikramaditya, sighs in relief. He has succeeded. 

"Have you really?" asks the vetal, "How do you know the answers you gave 
the previous times were right? All answers are right or wrong only in hindsight. 
You made decisions because you thought they were right. The answer would 
have been subjective this time, too. Only now, you are not sure of the answer, 
you hesitate, and so remain silent. This silence will cost you dear. You will 
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succeed in taking me to the sorcerer who will use his magic to make me his 
genie and do his bidding. His first order for me will be to kill you. So you see, 
Vikramaditya, as long as you were karta, taking calls, you were doing yourself a 
favour. As soon as you stop making your own decisions, stop being a karta, you 
are at the mercy of others and you are sure to end up dead." 

Everyone looks at the karta for a decision despite data being unreliable, the 
future being uncertain, and outcomes that are unpredictable. Not everyone can 
do it. He who is able to make decisions independently is the karta. He who 
allows others to do so is the yajaman. 


The investors are chasing Deepak. He built an online coaching class of 
engineering students that was bought by a large educational portal for a 
phenomenal amount. Now the investors expect Deepak to repeat this 
success. Deepak is filled with self-doubt. He is not sure what it was about 
the website he built that made it so valuable in the eyes of the buyers. Was 
it just luck? Since he does not know what made him successful, how can he 
repeat the success. There was nothing objective about his creation. Must he 
follow his gut instincts again? But the investors will not allow him to do so; 
their auditors will keep asking him for explanations and reasons, assuming 
his calls are rational. And the media, which celebrated the sale, is watching 
his every move continuously. He is a victim of success. How he wishes he 
never became an entrepreneur. How he wishes he could roll back the clock, 
be a simple engineer working in a factory, diligently doing what the boss 
tells him to do. 
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All decisions are contextual 

Amongst the twenty-five stories that the vetal told Vikramaditya, this is one: a 
king killed a merchant and laid claim to all his property. The merchant's widow 
fled the kingdom swearing revenge. She seduced a priest and was impregnated 
by him. She abandoned the son thus born at the door of a childless king who 
adopted the foundling and raised him as his own. "Who is the father of this 
child: the merchant who was married to his mother, the priest who made his 
mother pregnant or the king who adopted him?" 

Vikramaditya replies with the caveat that the answer would depend on the 
culture to which the king belongs. In some cultures only biological fathers 
matter, in some, legal fathers matter and in others, foster fathers matter more. 
There is no objective answer in matters related to humans. 



In the Mahabharat, Pandu is called the father of the Pandavs even though he 
is not their actual biological father. The law of the land states that a man is the 
father of his wife's children. The Pandavs demand a share of Pandu's kingdom 
on the basis of this law. Is this law the right law? At Kurukshetra, the Pandavs 
kill Bhisma, the man who raised them as a foster father would, because he fights 
on the opposing side. Is that ethical? In the Ramayan, Ram is celebrated for 
being faithful to one wife, yet in the Mahabharat, men have many wives and the 
Pandavs even share a common wife. What is appropriate conduct? 

Laws by their very nature are arbitrary and depend on context. What one 
community considers fair, another may not consider to be fair. What is 
considered fair by one generation is not considered fair by the next. Rules 
always change in times of war and in times of peace, as they do in times of 
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fortune and misfortune. 

Thus, no decision is right or wrong. Decisions can be beneficial or harmful, 
in the short-term or long-term, to oneself or to others. Essentially, every decision 
has a consequence, no matter which rule is upheld and which one is ignored. 
This law of consequence is known as karma. 


Mr. Gupta has to choose a successor. Should it be his eldest son who is not 
very shrewd? Should it be the second son who is smart but not interested in 
the business? Must it be his daughter, who feels gender should not be a 
criterion, but who fails to realize she is not really that smart? Should it be 
his brilliant son-in-law, who does not belong to the community which will 
annoy a lot of shareholders? Must the decision be based on emotion, 
equality, fairness, loyalty, or the growth of the business and shareholder 
value? Each and every answer will have opponents. Must he simply divide 
the business before he dies for the sake of peace or let his two sons and 
daughter fight it out in court after his death? There is no right answer, he 
realizes. Traditionally, in the community, the eldest son inherited 
everything. That was convenient but often disastrous. Mr. Gupta does not 
want to impress the community; he wants his legacy to outlive him. He also 
wants all his children to be happy. His desires impact the decision as much 
as the context. 
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Not everyone can handle the burden of uncertainty 

One day, Bhartrihari receives a jewel from a traveller who is visiting his 
kingdom. "Only a king such as you is worthy of possessing it," says the traveller. 

That night, the king gives the jewel to his beloved queen because he feels 
she is more worthy of it. 

The next day, to his great surprise, he finds the same jewel in a basket full of 
dung being carried by the lady who cleans the stables. 

On being questioned, the cleaning lady says it has been given to her by her 
lover, the man who grooms the royal horses. When the groom is accused of theft, 
he reveals it is a gift from a nymph who visits him every night in the stables. The 
king decides to investigate. 

The following night, Bhartrihari hides in the stables and realizes that the 
'nymph' is none other than his beloved queen! Blinded by love, he does not see 
that his wife loves another man and she does not see that the man she finds 
attractive cares for another woman. 

After this incident, the king is unable to take any decisions. He doubts 
everything he sees. Uncertainty paralyzes him. He trusts no one. In despair, he 
decides to become a hermit and give up his throne to his younger brother, 
Vikramaditya. 

Bhartrihari has to confront the horror of human existence. We can never 
know everything and we can never be sure. All information is incomplete, and 
all readings distorted by personal prejudice. And yet we have to take decisions 
all the time and hope the results favour us. Bhartrihari feels powerless. He is 
unable to conduct the yagna and passes on the reins of his kingdom to his 
younger brother, Vikramaditya. 

While everyone has the potential of being a karta or a yajaman, not 
everyone is willing to take decisions and be responsible for the outcome. We 
would rather be devata (reactive) than yajaman (proactive). 


Madhukar, head of marketing, recommends that Arshiya be made the head 
of corporate communications. Soon after her promotion, Arshiya begins to 
behave very differently. She becomes more arrogant and imperious. She is 
no longer as gentle or as kind. Madhukar realizes that as long as Arshiya 
reported to him, she behaved very nicely. Now that she reports directly to 
the managing director, she is not obliged to be nice. Madhukar realizes that 
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the data on the basis of which he made the recommendation was false. He 
decides to never again recommend anyone for a job or promotion. Ergo, he 
will never be a yajaman again. 



Poes she really lave me? 
Poes she pretend. to lave me? 
Does she Lave her idea, of me? 
Poes he Love what I have? 
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Every decision has a consequence 

In the Ramayan, Dashrath shoots an arrow in the direction of a sound that he 
believes to be the sound of deer drinking water. It turns out to be the sound of 
water being collected in a pot. The arrow fatally injures the young man who was 
fetching the water. The young man is Shravan. His old and blind parents do not 
see this event as an accident. They see it as murder. They curse Dashrath to, like 
them, die of heartbreak following separation from his son. 

In the Mahabharat, Pandu shoots an arrow at a deer, not realizing that it is 
copulating with a doe, and that it is, in fact, no deer but a sage called Kindama 
who has taken the form of a deer, along with his wife, in order to mate in the 
open air. Kindama curses Pandu that should he touch a woman and try to have 
sex with her, he will die instantly. As a result, Pandu cannot father children. He 
feels he is unfit to be king as he will never father an heir. So he renounces the 
throne and stays in the jungle, choosing to be a hermit, a decision that takes 
everyone in the palace by surprise. 

The notion of karma is unique to Indian thought. No action exists in 
isolation. Every decision impacts the ecosystem. Karma is often mistaken for the 
adage, "As you sow, so shall you reap." The assumption then is that if we sow 
good deeds, we will reap good rewards. But who decides what action is good or 
bad? The desire to qualify an action, and its consequence, as good or bad, right 
or wrong, is a peculiarly human trait. Nature does not do so. 

Action impacts the self, the people around and the environment at large. 
Every person is impacted at three levels: the physical level, the mental level and 
the social level. Thus, a tiny ripple can result in a storm, and the ripple-causer 
needs to take responsibility for it. 

An arrow that has been released from the bow is a metaphor for a decision 
that cannot be withdrawn. It has consequences that a yajaman has to face. There 
is no escape. This is a heavy burden to bear. 
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'Because yea became. rich, I Appear p&&r. 
'Because yea succeeded, I ow. new expected fa 
succeed fee. Wea moke me feel Inadequate. I 
hate yea. I envy yea. 




I dent deserve this. 

I ^ust wanted, ta be rich. 


For years, they manufactured automobile parts. But when Ritwik decides 
they should open service centres for luxury cars, the whole family opposes 
him. "Do it with your own money!" his brother says. So Ritwik uses his 
own money and investments. If he succeeds, the profits are his alone. He 
will prove once and for all that he is smarter than the rest of his family. If he 
fails, he will have to face the double humiliation of being a business failure 
and being told by his family, "We told you so." If Ritwik chooses to listen 
to his family, he will have to spend the rest of his life wondering about all 
the things that could have happened if only he had had the guts to take a 
risk. There is no escape from consequences. 
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Decisions are good or bad only in hindsight 

Garud, the eagle, is enjoying the song of a sparrow atop Mount Kailas when he 
observes Yama, the god of death, also looking at the bird. But Yama is frowning. 
Maybe he does not like the song. Fearing for the welfare of the little bird, Garud, 
with compassion in his heart, decides to take the bird away from Yama's line of 
sight. 

Garud takes the bird in the palm of his hand and flies to a forest far away, 
beyond the seven mountains and seven rivers. There, he leaves the sparrow on a 
tree full of succulent fruits. When he returns to Mount Kailas, he finds Yama 
smiling. Yama explains, "My account books are balanced. I saw a sparrow here 
singing a song. It is supposed to die today but not here. It is supposed to die in a 
forest far beyond the seven mountains and seven rivers, eaten by a python that 
lives under a tree full of succulent fruits. This has happened, thanks to you, 
Garud." 

Garud realizes in hindsight that what he thought was an act of kindness 
turned out to be an act of cruelty for the sparrow. 

When strategies are made it is in the hope that they will minimize surprises. 
Huge amounts of time are taken to ensure the data and, the analysis is right so 
that the results are predictable. As organizations grow larger, the cost of mistakes 
is higher, and so much more time and energy is taken while taking decisions. 
And yet, despite all precautions, things can and do go wrong, often because 
assumptions are incorrect. Ayajaman needs to take this in his stride. 

A yajaman needs to be defined not by the outcome, achievement, goal or 
performance, but by his ability to take decisions proactively and responsibly. 


It seemed like the right thing to do at the time: leaving the job and starting 
out on his own. Parul thought that the clients would love to have the same 
work done at a lower cost by a freelance consultant. But when she started 
visiting clients she realized there were more freelance consultants than she 
had anticipated. The competition was fierce. So she started offering 
outsourcing services. And suddenly, she found herself much in demand and 
the owner of a thriving business. Her husband said that resigning from the 
consulting firm was the best thing she had done. But Parul knows that she 
left to be a consultant and had never dreamed she would become an 
entrepreneur. This was not a future she had planned or anyone had 
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predicted. She is not sure if what has happened is good or bad. 
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Decisions are often rationalized in hindsight 

In the battlefield of Kurukshetra, when Bhisma sees Shikhandi standing on 
Krishna's chariot, he lowers his bow. Taking advantage of this, Arjun who is 
standing behind Shikhandi lets loose a volley of arrows that pins Bhisma to the 
ground. Even though the great general of the Kaurav army cannot be killed, 
Arjun has managed to incapacitate him, increasing the chances of Pandav 
victory. 

The Kauravs protest: the rules were breached, Shikhandi was a woman and 
no woman is allowed on the battlefield. 

The Pandavs insist Shikhandi is a man: he was born with a female body but 
later in life, due to the intervention of a yaksha called Sthuna, had obtained male 
genitalia. Does that make Shikhandi a man or a woman? Is Bhisma wrong to 
assume Shikhandi is a woman? Is Arjun right to assume Shikhandi is a man? 
Since the outcome benefits the Pandavs, we can say Arjun's call is right, but the 
answer is anything but objective. 

At the time of action, our decision is based on a set of assumptions. The 
assumptions may be wrong. Leaders have to constantly deal with uncertainty, 
give hope to the people even when nothing is clear. Decisions become good or 
bad in hindsight. We would like to believe that a decision is rational. More often 
than not, decisions are rationalized. 

Often in business we take decisions based on how we interpret the situation, 
not being sure of whether the call we have taken will work or not. When it 
works, we are often taken by surprise. But the world at large demands an 
explanation. We are expected to prove that our decisions were strategic, not 
simply a fluke. To say that a certain victory was a fluke makes us nervous. 
Corporations reject this. Once the numbers come, the manager has to spend 
hours creating a story rationalizing his action so that everything looks as if it 
were part of a pre-conceived plan. 
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I am rich, s® I 


must be smart. 



As the head of research and development, Dr. Sulabha prepares various 
types of snacks that the company then promotes in the market. Some 
succeed, some do not. Some become very successful. Each time the 
management asks Dr. Sulabha to give reasons why she feels a particular 
snack will be very successful and why they should invest in that product's 
development. She feels there is no one, except maybe a fortune-teller, who 
could actually give the right answer, but she is compelled to come up with 
satisfactory logic to comfort the management and ensure she gets funds, 
and keeps her job. At conferences she is often called to speak about her 
successful creations and the audience loves it when she tells them how she 
observed customer behaviour and strategized a product that eventually 
became a winner. The lectures would not be a hit if she were thanking 
providence or intuition for her best-selling snacks. 
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If the decision is bad, the yajaman alone is responsible 

A sage once asks a thief, "Why are you stealing?" 

The thief replies, "I am poor. I need to feed my family. There is no other 
employment. I am desperate." 

"Will your family bear the burden of your crime?" 

"Of course, they will," Suddenly, not so sure of his own response, the thief 
decides to check. He asks his wife and son if they would bear the burden of his 
crimes and they reply, "Why? It is your duty to feed us. How you feed us is your 
problem not ours." 

The thief feels shattered and alone. The sage then tells the thief, who is 
Valmiki, the story of Ram, as told in the Ramayan and compares and constrasts it 
with the story of the Pandavs from the Mahabharat. 

Ram is exiled from Ayodhya for no fault of his, following the palace 
intrigues of his stepmother Kaikeyi. In the Mahabharat, the five Pandav brothers 
are exiled because they gamble away their kingdom, Indraprastha. In the 
Ramayan, Ram's exile lasts fourteen years. In the Mahabharat, it is an exile of 
thirteen years. In the Ramayan, there is no guarantee that at the end of the exile, 
Ram will be crowned king. In the Mahabharat, however, the Kauravs promise to 
return the Pandav lands on completion of the latter's exile. 

While it is his father's request that he go to the forest, it is ultimately Ram's 
decision whether to obey his father or not. He decides to obey. He is no karya- 
karta to his father. He is a yajaman. He is never shown complaining or blaming 
Kaikeyi but is rather visualized as being stoic and calm throughout. In contrast, 
the Pandavs blame the Kauravs and their uncle Shakuni and are visualized as 
angry and miserable, even though they agree to the terms of their exile. They are 
compelled to obey the rules. Yudhishtir cannot bear the burden of being a 
yajaman, and agrees to play a game of dice, which costs him his kingdom, while 
his brothers assume the role of reluctant karya-kartas. 

For Ram, Kaikeyi is no villain; he is no victim and certainly not a hero. A 
hero is provoked into action. A yajaman needs no provocation to act. 
Provocation makes action a reaction, turns a yajaman into a devata and a karta 
into a karya-karta. A yajaman takes his own decision. Ram has chosen to accept 
his exile. He could have defied the wishes of his father, and taken control of the 
throne, but he chose to obey. He takes ownership of his exile. The Pandavs 
constantly see their exile as an unfair punishment, a burden they are forced to 
bear. Perhaps that is why Ram (and not the Pandavs) is enshrined in temples. 
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A yajaman is one who does not blame anyone for any situation. He knows 
that his fortune and misfortune are dependent on many forces. Besides his 
knowledge, skills, experience and his power of anticipation, a lot depends on the 
talent of people around him—the market conditions and regulatory environment. 
He simply takes charge of whatever situation he is in, focusing on what he can 
do, never letting the anxiety of failure pull him back, or the confidence of 
success make him smug. 





Upon the completion of their course in college, there is placement week. 
Jaideep gets two offers: one from an investment banking firm in New York 
and one from a leading trading firm in India. Jaideep chooses the job in 
New York, but the moment he lands there, news of recession fills Wall 
Street. Companies are forced to shut down or downsize. Jaideep finds 
himself without a job. As he flies back to Mumbai, he is angry and anxious. 
But he keeps reminding himself: it is his decision; no one forced him into 
the choice he made. He realizes that being a yajaman is tough. 
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If the decision is good, the yajaman is the beneficiary 

There is a king called Indradyumna, who after death goes to paradise to enjoy 
the rewards of his good deeds on earth. But, one day, he is told by the gods to 
leave paradise. He can come back only if he finds at least one person on earth 
who recounts his great deeds. 

When Indradyumna reaches earth, he realizes that centuries have passed 
since his reign. The trees are different, the people are different, even his kingdom 
looks different. The city and temple he built no longer stand. No one remembers 
him. He visits the oldest man on earth, and goes to the oldest bird, but neither of 
them recall him. Finally, he goes to the tortoise, who is older than the oldest man 
and the oldest bird and the tortoise says he remembers Indradyumna because his 
grandfather had told him that a king called Indradyumna built the lake he was 
born in. Indradyumna, however, does not remember ever building a lake. 

The tortoise explains, "You distributed many cows in charity during your 
lifetime, hoping to win a place in paradise, which you did. As the cows left the 
royal cowshed, they kicked up so much dust they created a depression which 
collected water and turned into a lake, becoming the home of many birds and, 
fishes, worms and, finally, the home of my grandfather." 

Indradyumna is pleased to hear what the tortoise has to say. So are the gods 
who welcome Indradyumna back to paradise. As Indradyumna rises to heaven, 
the irony does not escape him: he is remembered on earth for a lake that was 
unconsciously created, and not for the cows that were consciously given. He 
benefits not from his decisions but from the unknown consequences of his 
decisions. 

Making decisions is not all gloom. It also yields positive results, sometimes 
even unexpected windfalls. Just as the yajaman is responsible for negative 
consequences, he has a right over positive consequences. It is this hope of 
unexpected positive consequences that often drives a yajaman. 


Harish-saheb's factory provided a livelihood to Suresh who was able to give 
a decent education to his two sons, one of whom went on to become a 
doctor. Suresh was always grateful to Harish-saheb because before the 
factory was set up in the small town where he lived, he had been 
unemployed for over a year. When his son builds a hospital, Suresh insists 
that it be named after that 'giver of cows'—Harish-saheb. The Harish 
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Nursing Home that serves the local community is, in this allegory, 
Indradyumna's lake. Harish-saheb's factory is long gone, replaced by a 
shopping mall. 


luima means destiny; my 
past choices inf arm my 
current cixcum.sfance. 


klarma means actian; 
my current cKaice af 
actian inf arms my future 
circumstance. 



Effect / Cause 
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Violence 

Without violence, there is no nourishment. Unless the mineral is 
consumed, the plant cannot grow. Unless the plant is consumed, 
the animal cannot grow. Physical growth demands the 
consumption of another. Only mental growth is possible without 
consuming another; but it is a choice humans rarely make. 
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Business is violent 

In the Mahabharat, the Pandav brothers inherit a forest, Khandavprastha, and 
want to build on it a great city, named Indraprastha, the city of Indra. So Krishna 
says, "Burn the forest. Set aflame every plant, every animal, every bird and 
every bee." When the Pandavs express their horror at the suggestion, Krishna 
says, "Then do not dream of a city." 

Humans have the choice of outgrowing hunger like Shiva, or indulging 
hunger like Brahma. When we choose the latter, forests have to be cleared to 
make way for fields, and mountains have to be bored into to get to the minerals. 
The bull has to be castrated and turned into an ox, to serve as a beast of burden. 
The spirit of the wild horse has to be broken if it has to be ridden. Each of these 
actions has a consequence. This is violence and like all actions, even violence 
has consequences. 

Culture is essentially domesticated nature. Different groups of humans have 
domesticated nature differently. 

In Hindu mythology, the wild, naked and bloodthirsty goddess Kali and the 
gentle, demure and domestic goddess Gauri are one and the same. The former 
embodies the forest. The latter embodies the field. The former embodies prakriti. 
The latter embodies sanskriti. In between stands Brahma, performing the yagna 
that tames the wild and lays down the rules of man. Kali is the mother who 
existed before Brahma and his yagna. Gauri is the daughter, a consequence of 
Brahma's desire, forged by his yagna. Kali creates Brahma; Brahma creates and 
controls Gauri. He wants her to be obedient. 




QojjotI 



Farest 

WILL 


K.KavuiavprastKa, 
Prakriti 


Humans have been constantly finding new and innovative ways of 
controlling nature. First it was the agricultural revolution. Then it was the 
industrial revolution. All these are violent attempts to gain more and more 
resources to satisfy the ever-increasing demands of humanity. 
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With each economic revolution, something has been sacrificed. The 
agricultural revolution had a negative impact on the lives of tribals who lived in 
forests and nomads who wandered freely over land. The industrial revolution 
displaced farmers, made them landless workers in factories and cities. The 
knowledge revolution means that jobs are being outsourced to foreign lands, 
benefiting the rich in the homeland, at the cost of the poor. 

Violence is an intrinsic part of nature. In nature, animals kill plants and 
animals in order to survive. Animals compete with each other to survive. 
Humans have the ability to create a culture that can survive and thrive without 
needing to kill or compete. But this is not the path that is taken. Using force and 
fire, we tame nature. We expect Kali to turn into Gauri without resistance, but 
when she demands that Brahma turn into Vishnu, we mock her. In other words, 
we want to change the outer world (nature and society) rather than the inner 
world (mind). So long as we are not the victims of violence, we do not mind 
being the perpetrators of that violence. This is the human condition. 


When Raymond bought a house in the suburbs ten years ago, he had a clear 
view of the sea and the mountains. But today his view is blocked by huge 
buildings, malls, roads and office complexes. He hates it. But then his wife 
pointed out, "Before our housing society was built I am sure there was a 
beautiful meadow here full of birds and butterflies. Someone would have 
been upset that a house was built here. But thanks to that decision by the 
builder, you and I have a home. Are you willing to sacrifice your house for 
the environment? Just as you wanted a house, other people also want a 
house and a job and so for them new houses, offices and roads have to be 
built. As long as society wants development, we have to be willing to 
sacrifice the environment. Everything has a price." 
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Violence is not always apparent 

Manu gives a tiny fish shelter in his pot, determined to save it from the big fish. 
As the days pass, the fish in Manu's pot keeps growing bigger and so Manu 
builds bigger pots to accommodate it. A point comes when the fish is so big that 
it has to be put in a pond, then a lake, then a river, and finally, the sea. The fish 
keeps growing and so to expand the sea, Manu asks the rain to fall. The rising 
sea causes flooding. The earth starts getting submerged beneath the waters. This 
is Pralay, the end of culture, the end of humanity, the end of all organic life. 

Manu does not see the inherent violence in the creation of the pot. By saving 
the small fish he was denying the big fish their food. Another small fish was 
killed in place of the one rescued. The small fish does not stay small forever. It 
keeps growing. By seeking resources to provide for the ever-growing fish, he 
was destroying nature. At no point does Manu think the big fish can fend for 
itself. In trying to expand the pot to satisfy the demands of the fish, Manu ends 
up destroying the world. 



Human society is built on the principle that the strong shall provide for the 
weak. The alternative is called jungle law and frowned upon. We also speak in 
terms of permanence: no aging but eternal existence, a growth curve that never 
wanes. The alternative is called being defeatist and philosophical. But in trying 
to provide everything for everyone, all the time, much is destroyed: cultures are 
destroyed, more of nature is destroyed, often for the noblest of intentions. 
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When the factory was built, the government insisted that schools and jobs 
be created to support the local tribal community. The factory owners did so 
diligently. Members of the tribal community were encouraged to study and 
learn new skills. They got menial jobs and they encouraged their children to 
study harder so that they could get more senior positions. Two generations 
down the line, the old tribal ways have been all forgotten. The stories are no 
longer told. The rituals are no longer practiced. A whole way of life has 
ceased to exist. Only anthropologists and museums have any memory of it. 
But the factory does not see itself as the destroyer of a culture; it simply 
sees itself as the harbinger of economic growth. 


T)hamA / AAJruurYfjx 
(In+eKven+lan &f human potential) 

>1 

Bhayo. BKssJc —^ Soli 'Bksy —» ICarmA 

(fear) (hunger) (sacrifice) (csnsump+Lsn) (csnse^uencz) 
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Mental violence is also violence 

The Bhagavat Puran tells the story of the river Yamuna that flowed past 
Vrindavan, the forest that was the favourite haunt of Krishna and his 
companions. One day, Krishna's elder brother, wanted to take a bath and he 
asked Yamuna to come to him. Yamuna said, "But I cannot break the riverbanks. 
You must come to me." Balaram did not heed her words. He simply swung his 
plough and hooked it on the riverbank and dragged Yamuna, by the hair, to come 
towards him. 



This story can be seen as a metaphor for canal irrigation. Unless the 
riverbank is broken, water cannot be made to flow into the fields. Violence helps 
man reorganize nature to his benefit. This is saguna violence, violence that can 
be seen. Violence associated with agriculture, industrialization and development 
is visible violence. 

This story can also be seen as a metaphor for domesticating the mind. Our 
imagination flows in different ways as determined by our whim. Society, 
however, demands we control our imagination and function in a particular way, 
guided by rituals and rules. This is also violence: mental violence or nirguna 
violence, violence that cannot be seen. Every human wants to live by his rules 
but laws, values, systems, processes, regulations compel them to live by 
organizational rules. This results in invisible violence. Through mental violence, 
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the human-animal is compelled to behave in a civilized way. At first there is 
resistance, but later it becomes a habit. 


Radhakrishna loves Sundays when he wakes up at 10 a.m. and spends the 
day playing with his daughters, not shaving, not bathing, eating a late lunch, 
ending the day watching a movie with his wife on their home theatre 
system. Mondays he hates, as he has to get up at 6 a.m. and drive to work to 
be in office by 8 a.m., following up with team members, cajoling them or 
compelling them to finish their tasks so that he can give a favourable report 
to the client located in another time zone. It is a thankless job as he has to 
hear complaints from everyone around. But it pays well. On Sunday, 
Radhakrishna's Yamuna flows as per her will. On the rest of the days, it 
flows along the canals dug by others. 
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Violence creates winners and losers 


Harvest festivals are typically associated with the death of asuras: Diwali is 
associated with the death of Narak-asura, Onam and Diwali with the death of 
Bali-asura, and Dassera is associated with the death of Mahish-asura. 

The Purans states that asuras live in Pa-tala, the realm under the ground. All 
wealth in its most elemental form, be it plant wealth or mineral wealth, exists 
under the earth. Asuras will not let Lakshmi leave their realm; so the devas have 
to use force. 

The sun (Surya) and the rain (Indra) pull out plant wealth, while fire (Agni) 
in the furnace and wind (Vayu) through bellows melts rocks and gets metal out 
of ore. Activities such as farming and mining are thus described as war waged 
by devas against asuras. Unless the asura is killed, Lakshmi cannot be obtained. 


TVurnk the gods for the 
sunlight and ram that 
c &wipels the. seed to 
sprout (worship deva) 


Cut the crop to get 
the food [kill asura 
to get Lakshmi) 

kail the pest and uproot 
the weed (kill asura who 
has San^jeevani vidya) 


Wait for the ground' 
to be fertile again 
before sowing the next 
crop (tapasya) 
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Lakshmi is called Pulomi, daughter of the asura-king, Puloman, and 
Bhargavi, daughter of the asura-guru, Bhrigu. Shukra, the other asura-guru, is 
her brother. In victory, the daughter of the asuras ends up as Sachi, wife of Indra, 
showering devas with pleasure, creating paradise with her arrival. 

This story of the devas defeating the asuras is a narrative acknowledgment 
of the violence inherent in creating wealth. It refers to the visible violence of 
agriculture, mining, industrialization and every other extraction process. 

It also reveals that with violence, there is bound to be a winner and a loser. 
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Someone gains from the violence, and from that comes conflict. We adore those 
who pull wealth towards us rather than those who push wealth away from us. 
For humans, devas are gods, as their activities bring forth hidden wealth while 
asuras are demons, as they hide wealth in their subterranean realms. 


The new road connecting the two major cities was going to pass through 
their farms. Twenty families would be displaced. The government promised 
them adequate compensation. For Mita-tai, this meant the end of all the 
things she had grown up with. The pond would go, as would the orchard. 
She would have to move to a new house maybe in the city with her son. She 
wanted to protest, but who would listen to an old lady. They would see her 
as an obstacle to progress. She cursed the government and all those who 
would ride on the road that took away her farm. But these were hollow 
curses of an unknown woman. According to the collector, the land belonged 
not just to her but also her two sisters and four brothers. All their names 
were on the deed, attested by her father's thumb impression. Only she had 
stayed in the village, with her husband, and taken care of the farm. 
Suddenly, all the relatives descended to take a share of the compensation. 
The deed was prepared thirty years ago before anyone had migrated and 
before the family quarrels began. Everyone had forgotten about the deed, 
until now. The government refused to pay any money until a consensus was 
reached. It took two years for that to happen. Mita-tai got only a fraction of 
what she felt she deserved. She went to her son's house, heartbroken. She 
died soon after. The road connecting the two cities brought livelihood to 
thousands of families. Indra had won his Sachi. 
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Violence is culturally unacceptable if taking is not accompanied 
by giving 

King Harishchandra had once promised to sacrifice his son, Rohit, if the gods 
cured him of a terrible ailment. The gods kept their end of the bargain, but 
Harishchandra hesitated about keeping his. He sought a way out, so his courtiers 
suggested he adopt a son. "The gods will not mind so long as you sacrifice a 
son," they said. So the king offered a reward of a hundred cows in exchange for 
a son he could adopt. 

No one offered their sons; even orphans were not willing to be adopted, as 
they knew what was in store for them. But one priest, by the name of Ajigarta, 
agreed to sell his son, for he was very poor and he had three sons. "The eldest is 
dear to me. The youngest is dear to my wife. The middle one, we can spare." 
And so, the king adopted Ajigarta's middle son, whose name was Sunahshepa. 

The time came to sacrifice Sunahshepa, but the royal priests refused to carry 
out the sacrifice of a human being. No one was willing to commit such a heinous 
act. "I will do it," said the boy's father, "if I am given another hundred cows." 

This story fills us with horror, as the yajaman does not behave as a yajaman 
ought to. Rather than taking care of his subject, the king wants to sacrifice him 
for his own benefit. Rather than taking care of his son, the father wants to sell 
him for his own benefit. Both king and father are thinking only of their hunger. 
Both are indifferent to the needs of Sunahshepa. 

In nature, it is acceptable that animals think only about themselves. But in 
culture, such selfishness is condemned. 

We demand a fair exchange from people who have more wealth and more 
power. Unfortunately, those who have more wealth and power are often in those 
positions because they have denied others any share of wealth and power. This is 
the root cause of rage and revolution. But things get complicated in defining 
what is fair. Is it fair for a king to kill another man's son to save his own? Is it 
fair for a father to sell one child to feed the others? Animals do not resent the 
predator who catches the prey, but humans do resent humans who exploit other 
humans. 

The story of Sunahshepa draws attention to greed too. Ajigarta can plead 
poverty when he sells his son. But when the king offers to sacrifice his son, his 
motivation is not poverty anymore. What is acceptable when we are poor is not 
acceptable when we are not hungry. But then who decides who is poor and who 
is not. Certainly not a king who changes the definition of who his son is 
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depending on convenience. 


When Kanta could not pay back her dues, she gave her son Raghu away to 
a man called Pal who, in exchange, cleared her loan with the local 
moneylender. Raghu would work at Pal's house and be provided with food 
and shelter, but no salary. That was all right as Kanta could barely feed her 
six children. For Pal, transactions such as this enabled him to get labour at 
so low a cost that he was able to offer goods at prices that interested many 
foreign buyers. Kanta and Raghu are not even aware that there are laws 
against bonded labour and child labour. They are simply trying to survive, 
and Pal is taking advantage of the situation. Raghu, like Sunahshepa, lies in 
the twilight zone where neither parent nor state are able to take care of him. 
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Violence becomes culturally acceptable when we take because no 
one gives 

Indra, king of devas, once forbade the sage, Dadichi, from sharing the secret of 
the yagna with anyone. "If you do reveal the secret, your head will burst into a 
thousand pieces." But the twin sons of Surya, the Ashwini, were eager to learn 
this secret. When informed about the curse, the twins found a way out. 

The Ashwini used their knowledge of medicine to cut off the head of 
Dadichi and replace it with a horse's head. Through the horse's head, Dadichi 
revealed the secret of the yagna. As soon as the revelation was complete, the 
horse head burst into a thousand pieces thus fulfilling Indra's curse. The Ashwini 
twins then attached the sage's original head and Dadichi came back to life. 

Thus, the secret was transmitted. But a price had to be paid. The horse had 
to die. This could have been avoided, had Indra allowed the free sharing of 
knowledge. But if knowledge was freely shared, would Indra be Indra, the king 
of devas and ruler of Amravati? 

The devas believe that they have a right to what they have, that they are not 
obliged to give, like the inventor of an intellectual patent or the inheritor of a 
large conglomerate. This is disputed by those who believe wealth and knowledge 
need to be shared freely, that locking in wealth and building walls is the root of 
wars, deprivation and suffering. 

For the devas, the asuras are barbarians, who have to be killed for trying to 
steal the wealth that they have created. For the asuras, the devas are thieves who 
exploited resources that they never knew they had. Therefore, the battle between 
them is never-ending; both are convinced the other is unworthy and wrong. 

Violence often happens when we take what others will not give. In Hindu 
mythology, the devas are often shown withholding treasures that other creatures 
want. This results in violence. The devas never lead a peaceful existence. 
Amravati is always besieged. 


Kulapathi is an adviser to the government. He has advised the government 
against signing international patent laws. He believes that the creator does 
have the moral right to benefit from his creation. However, if he respects 
the creator's right, millions in his country will not get life-saving medicines. 
These will have to be imported at high cost and the government will be 
forced to provide subsidies and grants to make them available, which will 
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ruin an already weak economy. Against immense international pressure, 
Kulapathi argues passionately about ignoring the rights of the creator. He 
feels he may be ethically wrong, but he is morally right. The rest of the 
world disagrees. Kulapathi is Dadichi who will ensure knowledge passes to 
the Ashwini, whether Indra allows it or not. 

Hsu must share your wealth with me. 

I did net knew Its value when It was 



Why? I worked far this wealth. 
I enhanced. Its value. Why should, 
I share it with you? 
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Exploitation is violence 

Once, Lakshmi disappears from Swarga as the excesses of Indra disgust her. She 
dissolves herself in an ocean of milk. The devas decide to churn the ocean of 
milk to get Lakshmi back. They use Mount Mandara as the churning spindle and 
the serpent-king, Vasuki, as the churning rope. But they realize they alone cannot 
churn the ocean; they need a counterforce. So they call upon their half-brothers, 
the asuras. The asuras agree as they are assured a share of the treasures that will 
emerge: the share is not clarified; no one knows what they will receive. 

Many treasures emerge from the ocean: symbols of prosperity such as the 
wish-fulfilling tree, the wish-fulfilling cow, the wish-fulfilling gem; symbols of 
kingship such as the horse and the elephant; and symbols of pleasure such as 
wine, musicians and nymphs. The greatest treasure to emerge is amrit, the nectar 
of immortality. 

The devas consume the amrit, and do not share it with the asuras, arguing 
that there was no agreement on what share would go to the asuras. 

Rendered immortal, the devas now have an unfair advantage. They claim all 
the treasures of the sea and rise to the sky. The asuras are angry and they return 
to their realm under the earth. Never will they forgive the devas for their 
trickery. They will fight to repossess what was originally theirs, again and again 
for time immortal. 

This story has confounded many Hindus, as conventionally, the devas are 
seen as gods, and are hence morally upright, while the asuras are demons, hence 
morally fallen. How can the gods trick and cheat? 

The root of this confusion lies with the English words 'gods' and 'demons', 
used first by European orientalists, and the attribution of morality to devas. This 
distinction does not exist in the ancient Sanskrit texts, the Purans. In the Purans, 
both the devas and asuras are sons of Brahma, and represent different aspects of 
human personality. 

The asuras sit over raw material, which unless extracted has no value. The 
devas bring value. If the devas did not come along, Lakshmi would stay 
dissolved in the ocean of milk. Because of the devas, Lakshmi becomes Sachi. 
Once she becomes Sachi, the asuras seek her back. 

Often in a yagna, the tathastu is far greater than the svaha. The yajaman 
claims it as his right, since the yagna was his idea. But that does not stop the 
asuras from feeling they have been tricked or cheated. This sparks resentment 
and changes the mood of the yagna. 
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The asuras can be seen as the workers who work in industries which have 
been built using the money and knowledge of the devas. Who should be the 
beneficiaries of the fruit of their labour? Those who invested in the machinery 
and raw material, or those who laboured over it? The shareholders or the 
employees? The line of sight of the investor is different from that of the 
entrepreneur. What would construe a fair share? One party feels exploited and 
the other party feels fettered. Even the prajapatis disagree: Brihaspati sides with 
the devas and Shukra with the asuras. 

The rishi saw the event from both points of view and realized there was no 
objective answer to the conundrum. The narrative of the battle between devas 
and asuras draws our attention to the violence inherent in a culture where both 
the haves and have-nots co-exist. At the same time, if there are no have-nots, 
there can be no haves. 


When Hemadri returned home after completing his education, he spent 
hours looking at the financial statements of the family business. He realized 
that the family could easily pay the workers more wages and provide them 
with better facilities. His father and grandfather had a very different view 
altogether. "Before we came here, this place was a jungle with no 
employment opportunities. Now many have a job. If we overpay them, they 
will use that money to drink and beat their wives, which they do anyway 
with the meagre salaries we pay them. It will get worse. They will not turn 
up for work. They will become arrogant and demanding. Immigrant labour 
is no solution, as the locals will beat outsiders and drive them away. We 
have to control them and the best way to control them is by keeping them 
on a tight leash financially." Hemadri disagrees but as long as he is not in 
charge he has to keep his views on social justice to himself. 
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Hoarding is violence 


Like the never-ending conflict between devas and asuras, there is another 
conflict that is ceaseless: that between yakshas and rakshasas; also sons of 
Brahma who represent different aspects of human personality. 


Devos 

A 


Hoicskos W&curd. 



-^> fcokshosos ojroio 


While devas do not share, the yakshas simply hoard. The latter are 
guardians of earth's treasures. They built the golden city of Lanka. The rakshasas 
led by their king, Ravan, drive the yakshas out of Lanka and lay claim to the city. 
The yakshas then seek refuge on the slopes of Kailas and build another city, 
called Alanka, more popularly known as Alaka. In Shiva's shadow, they feel 
safe. 

The rakshasas are often mistaken for the asuras. They are two very different 
sons of Brahma. Asuras fight the devas to reclaim what they believe has been 
stolen from them. Rakshasas, on the other hand, do not believe in exchange; they 
simply take what they want. 

The yakshas do not see hoarding as excess consumption even though by 
hoarding, they deprive someone of wealth. The deprivation of wealth leads to 
starvation which, in turn, fuels violence. 

It is ironical that both the yakshas and rakshasas worship Shiva who yearns 
for nothing. Yakshas keep hoarding because they are anxious to create enough 
wealth to satisfy future starvation. The rakshasas keep stealing because that is 
the only way they know to gather food. The yakshas accuse rakshasas of 
laziness; the rakshasas accuse yakshas of greed. Each see the other as villains 
and themselves as victims. Neither sees the fear, fuelled by imagination that 
makes them, and the other, behave the way they do. 
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The number of robberies in the neighbourhood have risen especially 
affecting senior citizens. Naturally, Mrs. Nagarkatti is scared. Her two sons 
are in America and her daughter is in Singapore. They call her every day 
and send her money by wire transfer. But in the house she is alone with one 
servant during the day and one at night. In the city there are many 
unemployed and underemployed young men and women who envy those 
who drive around in fancy cars, eat in fancy restaurants, and live in fancy 
homes. Every time they switch on the television they are enticed by 
advertising and lifestyles they cannot afford. One of them is Girish who 
visited Mrs. Nagarkatti's house to solve a small electrical problem. He 
noticed the diamonds in her ears and the gold bangle she was wearing. He 
asked her for 500 rupees. She called him an overcharging cheat, paid him 
only 200 rupees and complained to his boss. He wants to teach her a lesson. 
Or is that simply an excuse to justify his desire for the earrings and bangle 
that will allow him to experience all those fancy things he only dreams 
about. A lonely Mrs. Nagarkatti wants to move to an Alaka of her own, 
where she will feel safe in Shiva's shadow. Girish is on the verge of 
breaking the law and getting the diamonds and gold by force to his Lanka. 
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Hunger is insatiable 

Kubera, king of yakshas, once paid a visit to Kailas. There he saw Shiva's 
elephant-headed son, the corpulent Ganesha seated next to his father, and 
thought to himself, "Ganesha clearly loves food but Shiva cannot afford to feed 
him to his heart's content." So as a favour to Shiva, Kubera invited Ganesha to a 
meal. Ganesha accepted the invitation and entered Kubera's kitchen. 

When the food was served, Kubera said, "Eat to your heart's content." 
Kubera regretted these words soon after, for Ganesha kept eating and eating. He 
ate everything that was in the kitchen and asked for more. Food had to be bought 
from the larder and then from the market. But Ganesha was still hungry. "More 
please," he said, raising his trunk. Kubera saw his treasures dwindling but there 
was no sign of Ganesha stopping. Finally, Kubera fell at Ganesha's feet realizing 
he was being taught a lesson. 

Ganesha raised his trunk and said, "You really think food will satisfy 
hunger! Food fires the imagination, imagination enhances hunger. You seek to 
create more food, but food is finite and hunger infinite. My father seeks to 
destroy hunger. That is why I sit in his house, and not in your kitchen." 


Sharda is thrilled when she learns that her contractor has to pay her more. 
She has a right to minimum wages. But now it has been two years, and the 
minimum wages she has been regularly paid is just not enough. With a 
regular income, she has been able to create a simple and secure lifestyle for 
her children. Unlike her, they have not spent a childhood going to bed 
hungry. Now they have dreams. They want things that she cannot afford to 
buy. Suddenly, what seemed like a lot of money two years ago seems paltry 
now. Unknown to Sharda, her contractor's son, Digvijay, was most happy 
when he got a salary that allowed him to buy a car; no more bus, train, or 
rickshaw rides to get to work. But now, two years later, he too is unhappy. 
He wishes he had a better salary so he could afford to hire a driver. Both 
Sharda and Digvijay are experiencing their hunger expanding because of 
imagination. Only introspection or tapasya will curtail it. 


Indra's Amravati satisfies hunger. But Indra's name suggests that hunger is 
not physical—indriya, the term which gives rise to the name Indra, means the 
senses. Human hunger is not just the physical hunger of the stomach, but also the 
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hunger of the senses. We yearn to pleasure the mind. We want entertainment 
otherwise we are plagued by boredom, loneliness and angst. The hunger of the 
mind is far greater than the hunger of the body. That is why Indra needs not just 
the wish-fulfilling triad of Kalpataru, Kamadhenu and Chintamani but also needs 
the dance of the apsaras and the song of the gandharvas. So, no amount of 
wealth can satisfy him. That is why the rich aspire to be richer. 

Civilized society speaks of generating and distributing enough wealth to 
satisfy the basic needs of people. We imagine that when these needs are met, 
there will be peace. But when basic needs are met, the mind craves the next level 
of needs. When that craving is not satisfied, there is conflict. Conflict will 
therefore never end, unless we address the root issue: craving itself. We can fill 
the stomach, but we can never satisfy the mind. 

As long as the wound of Kama festers, there will be kalah, or conflict. 
Alakshmi, the goddess of kalah, is said to be Lakshmi's sister. There is conflict 
with and/or without wealth; only wisdom can rid us of kalah. 
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Regeneration ensures sustainable wealth 

Vishnu's most popular avatar is Krishna and Krishna's abode is called Goloka, 
the pastureland, which is full of cows that gather around Krishna who enthralls 
them with the music of his flute. These cows are not tethered and do not need to 
be. They give their milk to Krishna joyously, continuously and voluntarily. 

Cows feed on grass which when eaten grows back, making grass a 
renewable raw material. The story goes that a pot containing amrit was placed on 
the grass a long time ago, enabling it to regenerate itself. With an assured and 
sustainable source of food, the cow is able to give a sustained supply of milk. 
This makes the cow and grass symbols of sustainable and regenerating 
resources, which makes them sacred and an integral part of Hindu and Jain 
rituals. 

It is very easy to see this story literally: as an appeal for a vegetarian 
lifestyle, or as an endorsement for protecting cows. But the message is more 
symbolic: it reaffirms the need to secure a sustainable livelihood. This is why the 
gift of the cow, go-daan, is the greatest of gifts. It makes a man autonomous; he 
depends on no one for food (milk) or fuel (dung). 

People are advised to give so many cows that the depression left behind as a 
result of the dust kicked up by the gifted cows turns into a lake which sustains 
more life. Go-daan is an appeal to create more means of livelihood that sustain 
more households. Go-hatya, or killing a cow thereby destroying a man's 
livelihood, is the greatest of crimes. 

Sas+iuwaJble ssurce 



In Vishnu temples, Vishnu's mount, the eagle Garud, is shown holding a 
naga, or serpent, in his talons. It is an acknowledgement of the violence inherent 
in feeding. But the devotee is repeatedly told that the naga is immortal. The 
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nagas slithered over the grass on which the amrit was kept and so they, too, 
possess the power to regenerate themselves like grass. 

Vishnu is, thus, associated with the cow and the eagle, both of which 
consume what is in the mythological world considered renewable food sources. 
Regeneration is the key to sustainability. Words like regeneration and renewal 
are thus intrinsic to the yagna. They compensate for the harm done by violence. 


Paresh-bhai noticed his son, Raghu, negotiating a price with the tempo 
owner. He saw the sense of triumph Raghu felt when he managed to bring 
down the price by another 10 per cent. Paresh-bhai, instead of 
congratulating Raghu, warned him, "If he runs out of business, we will lose 
a very good and honest transporter for our goods. In trying to improve your 
margin, you are destroying his very livelihood. He is already in debt. We 
need our vendors to survive and thrive so that they can support our 
business. If we grow at the cost of our vendors, we will do well for a short 
time, but then collapse. They will either shut down their business or rush to 
aid the competition as soon as it arrives." Paresh-bhai knows the value of 
regenerating serpents and regenerating grass. 
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Restraint ensures regeneration 

After harvest, for the land to restore its fertility, the farmer has to leave the land 
fallow. During spawning season, the fisherman must not go fishing so that he has 
enough fish to catch the rest of the year. Restraint is the key to regeneration and 
hence, also, sustainability. 

Shiva is the god of restraint. He knows the secret of outgrowing hunger. 
Unlike Indra who only wants amrit, Shiva has the power to consume halahal, or 
the poison that accompanies amrit when the devas churn the ocean of milk. This 
is a metaphor for industrial waste that is a natural outcome of industrial 
activities. Indra does not care about the waste. But Shiva pays full attention to it; 
finding ways of containing, and even consuming, it so that the poison does not 
end up destroying the world. Without Shiva, the devas would not have access to 
amrit. 

The devas, however, do not know the value Shiva brings to their lives, they 
remain wary of tapasvis. They prefer entertainment to introspection any day. 

While the devas kill asuras, the asuras have the power to be reborn, thanks 
to Shiva. He gives them sanjivani vidya, the power to come back to life. The 
farmer may clear the forest, but sooner than later the weeds and floods come 
back. These weeds and floods play a key role in the regeneration of soil. Like the 
farmer who resents the weeds and floods, Indra resents the asuras who keep 
attacking Amravati at periodic intervals. He does not like Shiva helping them 
with sanjivani vidya. He imagines a world where every plant is a crop, existing 
solely for the satisfaction of his own hunger. 

The asuras do tapasya to become more powerful, not wiser. They worship 
Shiva as a source of power, and pay scant regard to his wisdom. 

Only Vishnu knows the value of Shiva. He realizes that while performing a 
yagna externally to generate Narayani, the yajaman has to simultaneously 
perform tapasya internally and invoke Narayan if he wishes to have regenerating 
resources and a sustainable business. 
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HagnA. sa+slde ta 
generate Marayanl 
And. increase things 


That is why the Veda keeps referring to the yagna-purush that has to be 
sacrificed during the yagna. While agni, the fire in the altar, burns resources 
externally, tapa, the fire in the mind, needs to burn the yajaman's ignorance. This 
needs to occur simultaneously with the ritual. Only then, can there be intellectual 
growth along with emotional and material growth. If the yagna does not provoke 
intellectual and emotional growth in the yajaman, material growth will be 
indiscriminate and that will herald the floods of pralay. 


Pranita was always careful about money. She wanted to ensure that her 
children got a good education and lived a comfortable life. When she was 
forty, her fortunes changed. Her business started to boom. She began 
earning much more than her husband. "Now you can buy the jewellery that 
you never bought," her husband said jokingly. Pranita smiled. She never 
bought jewellery not because she could not afford it but because she never 
desired it. Why should the availability of money change that about her? 
Why should extra resources make her change her comfortable lifestyle? 
Money for her was simply a tool of comfort. She did not value people, 
including herself, for the money they had. This mindset allowed Pranita to 
use her money to invest in more businesses, both high-risk and low-return 
ones. Before she knew it, she had become a small investment banker 
partnering with an NGO, giving out micro-loans, helping women in the 
slums near her house, all the while maintaining a comfortable lifestyle and 
ensuring her children were well educated and happy. Pranita's tapasya had 
enabled her not to be swayed by wealth, which enabled her to perform a 
better yagna than others. 
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Restraint is violent 

Rather than be encouraged to outgrow hunger through tapasya, humans typically 
seek to control hunger using external forces like rules and values. The path of 
Shiva is sidelined, as it is too mentally demanding, unpredictable, and 
uncontrollable. The more tangible path of Daksha and Manu is preferred. 

Humans are the only living creatures with the power to contain fire in an 
altar, water in a pot, plants in a field, and animals in a barn. Likewise, we seek to 
restrain human behaviour by first defining what is acceptable behaviour and then 
taming the mind through force. 

In nature, the strongest or most beautiful animal gets the mate. In culture, 
marriage laws are created to ensure everyone gets a spouse. In nature, the 
strongest and smartest gets the best and most food. In culture, property laws are 
created so that everyone, not just the strongest and smartest, can own things. The 
king is expected to enforce these laws; those who disobey risk punishment, exile 
and even death. 

The Vishnu Puran tells the story of how Renuka, wife of the sage 
Jamadagni, is sexually attracted to the handsome king, Kartaviryarjuna, and how 
Kartaviryarjuna is fascinated by the magical cow, Nandini, that belongs to 
Jamadagni. Rules state that both wife and cow belong to the sage and everyone 
should respect the laws of marriage and property. Yet, neither Renuka nor 
Kartaviryarjuna is able to contain their respective desires. Renuka continues to 
dream of the handsome king while doing household chores and Kartaviryarjuna 
uses his military might to take Nandini by force despite Jamadagni's protests. 
Finally, Jamadagni orders his son Parashuram to pick up the axe, behead his 
mother and hack the greedy king to death. 

Through rules and values, unacceptable desires and ambitions are contained 
and the imagination is encouraged to flow in a certain way. If the imagination 
resists, the axe falls. Modern society does not condone physical abuse, but 
considers it perfectly fine to terminate employment, or deny sustenance to a 
person caught cheating or stealing. 


Vighnesh was very annoyed at the amount of paper work and bureaucratic 
demands involved every time he took a loan. His father explained, "As long 
as you do business with your money, the authorities do not care so much. 
But once you take someone else's money, you have laws and regulations, 
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and auditors and independent directors to ensure the money is not being 
misused. You have to continuously reassure the regulators that you are 
being honest and not rash." Vighnesh found this rather amusing. He realized 
the assumption was that a strict teacher would compel their students to have 
integrity. Since when did laws make people good? Rules and punishment 
would only encourage the greedy to be more cunning and manipulative to 
get around the system. Could the rules of society stop the craving to 
succeed at any cost? 
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Seduction 

No one is obliged to receive what we give. No one is obliged to 
participate in the exchange. Not everyone needs to be compelled 
into desirable behaviour; customers and employees can also be 
charmed. Our enchantments can be a trick, a trap, a manipulation, 
or an expression of genuine affection that benefits all. 
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Business is seduction 

When King Dashrath's wives bear him no children and Lompad's kingdom 
suffers drought, both are advised to get Rishyashring to perform a yagna. 
Rishyashring cannot perform a yagna unless he is married and he will not get 
married because his father, Vibhandak, has raised him without any knowledge of 
women. In fact, his celibacy is suspected to be the cause of the childlessness and 
drought that plagues Dashrath and Lompad. 

So Lompad's daughter, Shanta, is sent to the forest to seduce the young 
celibate sage. She spends hours with him, first pretending to be a sage herself, 
then gradually introducing him to the idea of gender, and finally by stirring 
sensual urges in him. Eventually, Rishyashring succumbs. He becomes Shanta's 
husband and she brings him to Lompad's city where he is welcomed with open 
arms. As a married sage, he conducts yagnas, one that brings rains to his father- 
in-law's drought-ridden kingdom, and another that grants Dashrath four sons, 
including Ram. 



Business is about seduction. To increase market size, we have to seduce 
customers who have never used our product or service. To increase market share, 
we have to seduce customers away from the competition. Unless Rishyashring is 
seduced, neither Dashrath nor Lompad can have what they want. 


For generations, Indian kitchens did not have pressure cookers. When they 
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were first introduced in India, no one bought them. Although it cooked food 
faster and gave the cook more time to do other chores, people saw no value 
in a pressure cooker. They wondered what the cook would do with that 
extra time. Besides, experts were convinced that food did not taste as good. 
To change this mindset, a marketing campaign was created, which showed 
that a husband who loved his wife would buy her a pressure cooker, thereby 
making her life a little less stressful. And so went the seduction. Wives 
began to see pressure cookers as proof of their husbands' love. The sale of 
pressure cookers rose phenomenally. Today, pressure cookers are 
considered a necessity, hardly a luxury. Rishyashring had been seduced. 
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He who satisfies hunger becomes desirable 

This story comes from the Buddhist Jatakas. A young lad overheard a merchant 
say that a good entrepreneur would find opportunity even in a dead rat. The lad 
picked up a dead rat and wondered what opportunity there could be in it. While 
he was lost in thought, a cat approached him and began trying to catch the dead 
rat in his hand. "Give my cat that rat and I will give you a copper coin," said the 
owner of the cat. The lad pocketed the coin, and realized where there is hunger 
there is opportunity. 

He thought of the grass-cutters who had to walk deep into the forest and got 
very thirsty on their way back, walking as they were in the afternoon sun 
carrying huge bundles of grass. So he greeted them midway, and offered them 
water from a pot he had bought with the copper coin he earned for the rat. In 
exchange for quenching their thirst, he asked each grass-cutter for a bundle of 
grass. Consequently, every day he got a bundle of grass without actually having 
to cut it. This he sold in the horse market, which earned him a copper coin every 
day. 

Days later, he went to the merchant who had got him started by commenting 
about opportunities being present even in dead rats. He thanked the merchant for 
his wisdom. Hearing his tale of success, the merchant thought, "This young man 
is really smart and enterprising. An opportunity that I must not lose." He made 
the lad his son-in-law and before long, the lad was the most prosperous merchant 
in town, earning great wealth by satisfying the many hungers of the marketplace. 

In the jungle, all animals, both predator and prey, come to the pond to 
quench their thirst. Business is about becoming the water body that attracts 
talent, investors and customers towards us. 


When the new mall opened in Poonam Colony, Jayesh, the owner of the 
local kirana shop that sold provisions, became very nervous. He felt he 
would never be able to compete with the prices in the mall. Then, he 
realized, that his customers had small needs: a biscuit, bottle of soda, or a 
packet of snacks. It was too much to make the journey to the mall for such 
small items. Jayesh promised home delivery, however small the order. 
Before he knew it, he was flooded with calls. And invariably, the orders 
were large. The convenience of home delivery was something everyone had 
got used to in Poonam Colony and the mall could not break that habit 
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despite great pricing. Jayesh's business was safe, at least for now. 
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Many devatas need to be seduced 

Every year, for the past six hundred years or so, in the temple of Jagannath in 
Puri, Orissa, a chariot of wood is made for the great chariot festival. A whole 
series of ceremonies precedes the building of the chariot. Worship is offered to 
the logs of wood, the instruments that will be used to carve it, and the carpenter 
who will turn the wood into the chariot. Before the satisfaction of the presiding 
deity, the wood, the carpenter and his instruments have to be pleased. 

This behaviour is not an isolated practice. In household rituals, before the 
deity is worshipped, prayers and offerings are made to the implements of 
worship like the bell, the pot, the conch-shell and the lamp. In traditional dance 
performances, the dancers worship the stage, musicians, instruments and even 
the audience, before beginning their performance. Every link in the chain is 
worshipped; each one is sacred and significant. 

In business, too, the yajaman depends on many devatas for his success. Each 
one needs to be acknowledged and paid obeisance to. 

• There is the customer/consumer/client from whom the organization earns 
revenue. 

• There is the employee through whom we get our work done. 

• There is the employer who we report to, directly or indirectly, or via a 
dotted line. 

• There are colleagues and co-workers without whose support we cannot do 
our task or achieve our target. 

• There is the driver, doorman, office assistant and support staff who make 
life more comfortable. 

There are devatas downstream and upstream and in lateral spaces. This 
presence of many devatas means that business is not merely a single yagna but a 
series of yagnas, or sattra. In fact, it is a maze of yagnas, each exchange 
interlocked with other exchanges, where the yajaman of one yagna serves as 
devata in another. We have to feed many devatas and many yajamans have to 
feed us. 
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If the yajaman sees the business as a single yagna, he will frown upon 
personal goals if they are not aligned to the organizational goal. If he sees 
business as a sattra, he endeavours to make the organizational goal an outcome 
of everyone's personal goals. 


As the manager of a pharma company, Manish knows that his success 
depends on many people. He knows that each of these devatas has separate 
needs. His team members, for example, work for their salaries and their 
bonuses. He makes sure that their appraisals are done on time. In fact, he is 
one of the few area managers who does appraisals proactively and does not 
have to be chased by the HR department for timely submission, indicating 
the value he places on that process. He knows that his boss needs the target 
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plans and achievement sheets every Monday morning; he ensures these are 
emailed by Sunday evening. He regularly calls the HR and finance 
executives, even if he has no work, as he wants to build a relationship with 
them. This ensures that his work gets done smoothly and usually faster than 
others. 
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Every devata has a devata of his own 

In the Purans, when the devas are in trouble they turn to their father Brahma. 
When Brahma cannot solve their problem, he takes the devas to Vishnu. When 
Vishnu cannot solve the problem, Vishnu takes Brahma and the devas to Shiva. 
When Shiva cannot solve the problem, Shiva takes Vishnu and Brahma and the 
devas to the Goddess. 

This is like an escalation matrix. When the problem cannot be solved at a 
particular level, one goes to the higher level. However, if the Goddess solves 
their problem, the next time the devas will bypass Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva 
and go directly to her. Yet, in every narrative there is no bypass. The structure is 
respected. 

The Goddess does not really have to solve the problem of the devas. She has 
to solve the problem of Shiva. Why is he not able to solve Vishnu's problem? 
And Shiva has to solve Vishnu's problem. Why is Vishnu not able to solve 
Brahma's problem? Vishnu, in turn, has to solve Brahma's problem. Why is 
Brahma not able to solve the problem of the devas? Brahma has to figure out 
how to make the devas independent, so they can solve their own problems. 

Every yajaman has a devata and every devata, in his capacity as yajaman, 
has a devata of his own. The yajaman has to solve not just the devata's issues but 
also figure out how to make him a better yajaman. Otherwise, there will be 
upward delegation and the gaze of the organization will be towards the boss, not 
the customer. 


Felix has six people reporting to him. Each of them have ten people under 
them who, in turn, manage teams of about a dozen people who are client 
facing. Felix realized that while the tathastu of the company (revenue) came 
from the market, the tathastu of the employee (salary) came from the head 
office via the boss. Hence the gaze was typically upstream not downstream. 
People were more interested in boss management than customer 
management. To change this orientation, when he became head, Felix put 
the names of his six team members on a notice board in front of his desk. 
"You are the people who will help me succeed if I help you succeed," he 
told them in a team meeting. Next to each one's name he put down their 
individual short-term goals, first personal and then professional. Every 
week he would take time out to discuss these goals. As the months passed, 
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he noticed each of his team members had similar sheets of papers on their 
notice boards, with the names of their respective team members. They were 
mimicking downstream what they were experiencing upstream. Were they 
being sincere or strategic? Felix did not know, but at least he ensured that 
his people focused a little more of their attention downstream than 
upstream. 
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Every devata's hunger is unique 


All devatas are placed in a puja room. The puja room is typically located in the 
northeast corner of the house. Just as the rising sun of the east indicates growth, 
the Pole Star of the north indicates permanence or stability. Accordingly, the 
puja room is grounded on the paradoxical and universal desire for growth on the 
one hand and stability on the other. 
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Each deity is kept facing the east, or the direction of the rising sun, a symbol 
of growth. The yajaman stands where the sun is supposed to be, suggesting that 
the yajaman hopes to bring in the same value as the sun, contribute to the growth 
of every devata he invokes. Also implicit in this arrangement is that the yajaman 
favours his devatas more than the rising sun. He chooses to face the devatas 
rather than the sun, acknowledging that without them he cannot grow. 

Each deity is given his/her favourite food, flower and leaf. Shiva is given 
raw milk and bilva leaf while Krishna is given butter and tulsi leaf— recognition 
of the fact that while some needs like growth and stability may be common, 
every devata's tastes are unique. The more we customize the svaha, the more 
likely we are to delight the gods. 

The puja room forces the yajaman to look at each devata as an individual, 
not as part of a collective. Often people look at organizations and forget they are 
sets of people. And we have to deal with people, not sets. Each person has his 
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own strength and weakness, and he would like them to be at the very least 
acknowledged. A company with five thousand employees actually has five 
thousand individual vision statements. But typically, we focus only on one, that 
of the impersonal institution. This may be efficient, but it does dehumanize the 
organization. 


At the annual internal conference, Inderjit is busy networking with the 
many partners of the consulting firm. When he meets Sorabh, he talks about 
the latest gadgets. When he meets Rathor, he talks about cricket. When he 
meets Satyendra, he talks about philosophy. When he meets Yamini, he 
talks about films. He never talks business with any of them. He knows that 
they are all tired of work and want to relax at parties. He also knows that 
they are bored and need entertainment. What better way to get entertained 
than talk on their favourite subject. Inderjit thus ensures every devata gets 
his favourite bhog. His performance is above average but not great. But his 
ability to make every partner smile has contributed to his being on the fast 
career track in the firm. The senior partner, Jagdish, who observes Inderjit 
make his moves, comments to Yamini, "If he can do the same with clients, 
we can be sure business will flow." 
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Every devata matters depending on the context 

In the nineteenth century, when European orientalists first translated Vedic 
hymns, they noticed that each hymn evoked different gods. Naturally, they 
assumed Hindus were polytheists like the Greeks. Then they noticed that each 
time a deity was being invoked he was treated as the supreme god, suggesting 
Hindus were monotheists like the Christians. This confused them. Were Hindus 
polytheistic or monotheistic? Monotheism was seen as superior back then and 
the British did not lose a single opportunity to embarrass Indians about their 
many gods. 

Some suggested Hindus were henotheistic; they worshipped only one god 
but acknowledged the existence of others. Max Mueller came up with the term 
kathenotheistic, which means every god is treated as the supreme god turn-by- 
turn at the time of invocation. In other words, context determined the status of 
the god. In drought, Indra who brought rains was valued. In winter, Surya, the 
sun god was admired. In summer, Vayu, god of the winds was worshipped. And 
so it is in business. Everybody we deal with in business is important. But their 
importance soars as our dependence on them increases. Importance is a function 
of context, which makes all businessmen followers of kathenotheism. 

In the puja ghar, the gods are classified under various categories; personal 
gods are called ishta-devata; household gods are griha-devata; family gods are 
kula-devata; village gods are grama-devata, and forest gods are known as vana- 
devata. Thus, there are different gods for different contexts: the personal, 
departmental, regional and the market. Each deity is of value only in a particular 
season or at a particular place. No one is of value everywhere and at all times. 
Each one plays a role in our life. Individually or collectively, they bring 
fulfilment to our existence. 


Everybody in the Delhi office resents John. He has been hired by Sethji for 
a very good salary but does hardly any work. He spends all day surfing the 
net, leaves office early and spends his evenings out in clubs, partying with 
the rich and famous. When questioned by his rather conservative head of 
accounts, Sethji says, "When I have work with government agencies, I ask 
John to make the calls. Because he is a foreigner, doors open for him. I get 
appointments. He starts the meeting and I finish it. And because of his 
clubbing, he invariably knows the sons and daughters of ministers and other 
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influential people. The officers try to impress him by ensuring the work gets 
done without too much hassle. So you see, John is like my umbrella. Not 
useful everyday but certainly of great value on a rainy day. He is worth 
every penny I pay him." 
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Not all devatas are equal 

Once, a child defeated Taraka, a great asura. The child had six heads, rode a 
peacock, had the symbol of a rooster on his banner and a lance in his hand. As 
the bearer of such potent symbols of virility, he was clearly no ordinary child. 
Who was he? 

"He is my son," said Gauri, "I merged six babies into one to create this 
divine warlord." "He is our son," said the six Krittika stars, "Each one of us 
nursed those six babies since their birth." "He is my son," said the Saravana, the 
marsh of reeds, "I provided the fuel for the fire that transformed six seeds in a 
river into six babies on a lotus." "He is my son," said the river-goddess, Ganga, 
"My flow turned a single seed into six." "He is my son," said Vayu, the wind 
god, "I reduced the heat of the single seed otherwise it would have scorched dry 
the rivers of earth." "He is my son," said Agni, the fire god, "Only I had the 
power to catch that fiery seed that Vayu cooled and Ganga turned to six." "And 
who caused the seed to be released from the body of Shiva? It was me! Iam the 
mother of this warrior," said Gauri again. 

Gauri, Krittika, Saravana, Ganga, Vayu and Agni, six deities claimed to be 
the mother of the child-warlord, and each was right from their own point of 
view. To stop the bickering, the contribution of each of these 'mothers' was 
acknowledged by giving the child many names: Kumara for Gauri, Kartikeya for 
the star-goddesses, Saravan for the reed marsh, Gangeya for the river-goddess, 
Guha for the wind-god and Agneya for the fire-god. This made everyone happy. 
A special prayer was reserved for the father, Shiva, from whose body came the 
seed of which the child was a fruit. 

We depend on the entire team for its outputs. Every member of the team is a 
devata. But in teams there are always idea generators and idea implementers. It 
makes good sense for the yajaman to distinguish between the two. While idea 
implementers are essential, the idea-generator is critical. 


When their advertising campaign won a prestigious global award, Rima 
threw a huge party where she personally thanked everyone from the 
planning team to the creative team and media team. Without their 
contribution, this would never have happened. When the crowds were gone, 
Rima walked up to Milind, the quiet creative head. She knew it was he who 
had sold the bold concept to the client. He was the cornerstone of the 
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project. Everyone was essential; but Milind was critical, the idea-generator, 
the Shiva whose seed was incubated in many wombs to create Kartikeya. 
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Seducing multiple devatas is very demanding 

Dealing with many devatas is not easy. Chandra, the moon god, was a failure. 
Draupadi, the heroine of the epic Mahabharat, was a partial success, but Krishna 
was the most successful of all. 

Though Chandra marries the twenty-seven daughters of Daksha, he prefers 
only one—Rohini. Only a threat from Daksha makes Chandra pay attention to 
his other wives. But he gives his svaha reluctantly, waning as he moves away 
from Rohini and waxing when he comes close to her. 

By contrast, Draupadi treats all her five husbands equally and constantly 
tries to satisfy each of them. Even though she yearns for Arjun, her favourite, 
and finds Bhim most useful, she never forgets that as the shared wife of the five 
Pandavs she has to treat all husbands equally. To ensure there is no jealousy, she 
is faithful to each husband for a full year and then passes through fire, 
regenerating her body, before moving on to the next. She pays careful attention 
to everyone's hunger, making herself so dependable that none of them can bear 
the thought of losing her. This is not easy as every husband's hunger is different: 
Yudhishtir, the eldest, loves conversations on matters of state; Arjun enjoys 
being praised for his archery skills; Bhim loves food; Nakul loves being admired 
for his beauty; and Sahadev enjoys being silent. And yet, despite all her efforts, 
when it comes to protecting her, all the brothers fail—both individually and 
collectively—when they do nothing as she is being publicly abused by the 
Kauravs. 

In the Bhagavata, Krishna dances with many milkmaids or gopikas in the 
forest of Madhuvan. Every gopika thinks he dances exclusively for her, so well 
does he meet all their demands. For that reason, the dance of Krishna and the 
gopikas forms a perfect circle, with each one equidistant from him despite their 
varied personalities. This circle is called the rasa-mandala. Here, no gopika 
resents the other. Just as Krishna treats them as devatas, they give due respect to 
him, their yajaman and strive to make him happy by being ensuring the rasa- 
mandala includes everyone. Krishna focuses on the personal goals of the 
gopikas, and the gopikas—by focusing on the personal goal of Krishna— end up 
meeting the organizational goal. 
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Seduction is truly successful only when the devatas strive to satisfy the 
hunger of the yajaman. The point is for the employer to get the employee to give 
his best voluntarily, and vice versa. When we rely on rules, regulations, reward 
and reprimand to get our work done, it means we want to domesticate our 
devatas, rather than seduce them. It means they are doing work reluctantly not 
joyfully. 


Ever since Rehman took over as the manager of the restaurant, there has 
been a marked change in the energy of the place. The sweeper does not 
need to be supervised, the waiters do not need to be ordered around, and the 
cook does not need to be instructed. Everyone is taking ownership of their 
duties and giving their best. This is because Rehman never talks about tasks 
and targets, except on Saturdays. The rest of the week, he checks if 
everyone is happy doing their job, satisfied with what they have achieved. 
He nudges them gently when they slack, never admonishing or shaming 
them. With Rehman around, they feel less like servants and more like 
owners. Rehman does not see work as a fulfilment of contract; he has 
linked their work with their self-esteem and their self-worth. The workplace 
energizes everyone and so they contribute beyond the call of duty. 
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Seduction needs to satisfy both parties 

Seduction is an essential component of the yagna. Who does the seduction 
benefit: only the yajaman or also the devata? When the seduction benefits only 
the yajaman and leads to material growth for him, the yajaman is Menaka. When 
the seduction benefits both yajaman and devata and also generates intellectual 
and emotional growth, the yajaman is Mohini. 

Menaka is an apsara sent by Indra to distract the tapasvi Kaushik from his 
austerities. Menaka dances in front of the aspiring hermit and compels him to 
open his eyes. Menaka thereby successfully seduces Kaushik much to Indra's 
delight. On Kaushik's failure rests Indra's success. 

Mohini is the form that Vishnu takes when the devas and asuras fight over 
the distribution of amrit they have churned out of the ocean of milk. She offers 
to distribute the nectar fairly, and spellbound by her charms, everyone is eager to 
believe she will be fair. But she is not. It is some time before the asuras realize 
that Mohini pours the amrit selectively down the throat of only the devas. By 
then it is too late. The devas become so powerful that they drive the asuras back 
to the nether regions and rise to the sky laying claim over every treasure that has 
risen from the ocean of milk. 

On the face of it, it seems a simple story where Vishnu as Mohini tricks the 
asuras and favours the devas. What is left unsaid, though, is more interesting. By 
giving amrit to the devas, Mohini liberates them from physical death but 
condemns them to mental boredom. For life has no purpose, and the devas end 
up chasing thrills and excitement to fill their waking hours. 

By denying amrit to the asuras, Mohini grants the asuras a sense of purpose. 
They feel like victims and are determined to get back what the devas stole from 
them. The devas can kill the asuras but sanjivani vidya resurrects them, so they 
keep coming back, again and again, denying the gods the pleasure of peace. 
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The asuras do tapasya for power; the devas do yagna for pleasure. Asuras 
crave justice only for themselves. Indra craves only his own happiness. Neither 
sees the other, or anyone else. Vishnu seeks to provoke thought in the sons of 
Brahma. For only when they stop fighting and are at peace can he go back to 
sleep. 


The promotion was given to Radha and not to Maithili. Maithili was very 
angry and accused Devesh of favouritism. Or was it a sexual favour? 
Devesh was annoyed by the accusation but did not get upset. He was well 
aware that both ladies were extremely competitive besides being competent. 
Neither liked losing which made them star performers. Unfortunately, he 
could not promote both of them. It was clear that Maithili would resign and 
join a competitor. In Devesh's view, both girls won. Radha got her 
promotion and Maithili got a chance to expand her experience by working 
with new colleagues. Radha would have to learn how to deal with old 
colleagues who would resist reporting to her. Maithili would have to learn 
how to deal with new colleagues who would see her as an outsider. Like the 
devas, Radha would gradually stop feeling obliged to Devesh, and like the 
asuras, Maithili would never stop resenting him. 
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Sometimes, the yajaman also needs to be seduced 

Only a son of Shiva can kill Indra's great enemy, the asura-king, Taraka. But 
Shiva has no hunger, no desire to father a child. He seeks no tathastu and offers 
no svaha. A desperate Indra sends legions of apsaras along with Kama to seduce 
Shiva. But Shiva's eyes remain firmly shut. The arrows of Kama have no effect 
on him. In fact, an irritated Shiva opens his third eye, releasing a missile of tapas 
that reduces Kama to ash. 

Vishnu then enlists the help of the Goddess who takes the form of 
Kamakshi. Kamakshi is another name for Gauri. In Tamil folk literature Gauri is 
often called the sister of Vishnu. She approaches Shiva not as a damsel but as a 
devotee, determined to marry him and have his offspring. Impressed by her 
devotion, Shiva marries her and together, they produce Kartikeya who becomes 
the commander of the devas and goes on to kill Taraka. 

In lesser-known versions, Vishnu as Mohini makes Shiva father a son 
known variously as Manikantha, Sastha or Aiyanar, the great celibate warlord 
who defeats many asuras and is much revered as a folk god in South India. Shiva 
rejects Indra's overtures but accepts those of Kamakshi and Mohini. Why so? 
Indra wants Shiva to be seduced for his own pleasure. Kamakshi and Mohini 
want Shiva to be seduced for the benefit of the world. 

Mohini and Kamakshi transform Shiva, the hermit, to Shankar, the 
householder and lead him from the icy peaks of Kailas to the riverbank city of 
Kashi, the great marketplace. 

But Shiva has no need for the marketplace. He is described as digambar, the 
naked one. He wears nothing. At best, he is wrapped in animal hide and smeared 
with ash. Vishnu, on the other hand, is draped in silks, anointed with sandal 
paste, and bedecked with garlands of fragrant flowers and leaves, and necklaces 
of gold and pearls. Implicit in Vishnu's costume is the existence of different 
communities: farmers, spinners, weavers, dyers, miners, smelters, smiths, 
jewellers and traders. In other words, Vishnu's form symbolizes the idea of 
sanskriti. Vishnu sees the market as a great place to engage with humans. Every 
yagna is a great opportunity to pay attention to other people's hunger. 

Indra does not care for the hunger of others. For him, the yagna exists only 
for his pleasure. Daksha looks at the yagna merely as a process, a duty, or burden 
to be borne. To make Indra and Daksha widen their gaze, Shiva's intervention is 
needed. Only he can teach them the futility of seeking happiness through 
Lakshmi alone. Happiness will come only when material growth is accompanied 
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by intellectual and emotional growth. And this can only happen when they start 
paying attention to the hunger of the devata, expand their brahmanda to include 
that of others and make themselves dependable. And so, Kamakshi appeals to 
Shiva's grace. Shiva may not need the marketplace, but the marketplace needs 
him. 



Business is not merely an instrument to generate wealth for shareholders or 
provide services to customers; it builds an ecosystem that provides opportunities 
to entrepreneurs and creates markets that benefit society at large. Indra sees 
industry as an end in itself. Vishnu sees industry as an essential ingredient of 
society at large. For the perfect marriage between industry and society, a perfect 
balance needs to be maintained between consumption and restraint. While the 
devata's hunger needs to be indulged, the yajaman needs to work on outgrowing 
his hunger. That is why Shiva needs to descend from Kailas and be in Kashi. 

A similar transformation can be found in Buddhist literature when the wise 
Buddha of Thervada Buddhism (original school; popular in Sri Lanka and 
Southeast Asia) is gradually transformed into the form of the compassionate 
Bodhisattva of Mahayana (later school; popular in China). Buddha is serene and 
distant with eyes shut, while the Bodhisattva is more engaging and participative 
with his eyes open and his many hands reaching out to comfort people. Often 
Bodhisattva is visualized as the female Tara, or accompanied by her. In 
Vajrayana Buddhism (latest school; popular in Tibet and Bhutan), the two are 
often in passionate embrace indicating the union of intellect and emotion. In 
many ways, Tara performs the function of Kamakshi and Mohini. She is the glue 
of sensitivity and compassion that binds the hermit and the marketplace. 
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It is no accident that Shiva, who outgrows hunger, gets a wife who is also 
known as Annapoorna, the provider of food. He embodies the human potential 
and she embodies nature's resources. Both need to be realized. 


Radhakant loves manipulating people, making them feel wanted, and 
getting them to do exactly what he wants. Many people fall for it, until one 
day they realize they have been used and leave the organization with a 
broken heart. Radhakant is Indra who hires Kama and Menaka to get his job 
done. He does not care for others. His brother Lakshmikant watches this 
and wonders where Radhakant's desire to manipulate people comes from. 
All his life Radhakant tricks people and gets his way. He calls this 
"winning". He is convinced he is right and everyone else is wrong. He 
wonders why his wife and son constantly fight with him; they refuse to be 
manipulated by him and get angry when he tries. So many times, 
Lakshmikant has thought of leaving the firm and working on his own, away 
from Radhakant's pettiness. But that would be like going to Kailas and 
finding peace in isolation. He feels he has to stay in Kashi, and help his 
brother find happiness. The more he watches people get manipulated by 
Radhakant the more he realizes how desperate people are for affection and 
love. They let themselves get entrapped and hunted by wily predators, and 
then feel like victims and martyrs. This realization makes him occasionally 
smile. 
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Churning 

An organization is made up of various forces: production, 
marketing, sales, audit, legal, finance, logistics and so on. There 
are times when each force has to dominate and times when each 
has to submit. In a churn, one needs to know when to let go 
otherwise the act of churning turns into a tug-of-war where the 
organization becomes a battleground. 
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The organization is ultimately a set of people 

Organizations are like the sky; it does not really exist. It is a visual illusion. 
What really exists are the taras or stars and the grahas or planets (celestial 
bodies, actually), and the relationships between them as perceived by observers. 
Sky-gazers are actually stargazers. Taras and grahas are people who make up the 
organization. The taras are the nameless workers while the grahas are the talent 
who determine the fate of the organization. 

No one knows the names of individual taras; they are identified through the 
constellation they belong to such as the twelve solar houses (rashi) or the 
twenty-seven lunar houses (nakshatra). Stars are natural, constellations are not, 
yet it is constellations that enable us to map the sky and make sense of it. 
Likewise, in an organization, less value is given to individual workers and more 
to the group they belong to. An individual worker is not as important as the 
group he belongs to, as he is viewed as a replaceable set of skills. Teams, regions 
and departments are artificial divides, yet they are critical for the organization's 
efficiency and effectiveness. Replacing a team is not easy. 

Every graha matters. Each one has a name and a detailed personality. Using 
information available in Jyositha-shastra or Vedic astrology, people who make a 
difference to an organization can be classified as: 

• Ravi, the sun, who is radiant and attracts attention wherever he goes 

• Soma, the moon, who is emotional and moody 

• Mangal, or Mars, who is an aggressive go-getter 

• Budh, or Mercury, who is an excellent communicator, slippery and silver- 
tongued 

• Brihaspati, or Jupiter, who is rational and relies on data 

• Shukra, or Venus, who is intuitive and relies on gut feeling 

• Shani, or Saturn, who procrastinates and obstructs 

• Rahu, or the eclipse-causer, who is secretive and hates being transparent 
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Ketu, or the comet, who is restless and spreads anxiety 
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A graha is a talented devata demanding his place in the grand pantheon of 
the organization. In conjunction with some groups, a celestial body has a 
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favourable impact; in others, the relationship can be disastrous. Likewise, some 
talents do well in a particular group and not so well in another. A manager may 
do well in the audit team but not in the business development team. A manager 
may do well as long as he is dealing with marketing matters but he may fail in 
matters related to logistics. 

What matters most is the relationship of all the grahas with each other. If 
individual talents do not get along with each other, if business unit heads do not 
collaborate with each other, it could lead to a leadership crisis, which does not 
bode well for the organization. 

Everybody yearns for an optimal alignment of grahas, rashis and nakshatras. 
This is colloquially called jog, derived from the word yoga. A yajaman who is 
able to design such optimal alignments on his own, or makes the best of 
whatever alignment he inherits, is considered a magician, a jogi. Sometimes he 
is also called a 'jogadu', the resourceful one, admired for his ability to improvise 
or do 'jugaad' with the resources at hand. 


Prithviraj is the head of a telecom company with forty thousand employees. 
He feels like Surya, the sun, with the whole world revolving around him. 
Each client-facing executive is like a star that is part of a constellation 
which, in turn, is part of a larger constellation. He can see them but he 
rarely engages with them. His daily interaction is with about fifteen people 
who make up his core team. They are his grahas. Through them, he exerts 
influence over all stars, across the sky, which is his marketplace. He is 
aware of each graha's personality; who is restless, who is aggressive, who is 
moody and who gets along with whom. He works with them, helping them 
enhance their positives and work on their negatives, to get the fine balance 
that will give him the success he so desperately wants. He wants a finance 
head who is firm yet gentle, a marketing head who is flamboyant yet level¬ 
headed, and an operations head who is both people and numbers driven. He 
is getting there. 
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Every organization is a churn 

When the devas wish to chum the ocean of milk, Vishnu suggests they take the 
help of the asuras, for a churn cannot work without an equal and opposite 
counterforce. In business, the organization is the churn while the market is the 
ocean of milk in which Lakshmi is dissolved. The various departments of the 
organization and members of the leadership team serve as force and 
counterforce, respectively. 



Vishnu alone knows when to pull and when to let go, how much to pull and 
how much to let go, who should pull and who should let go. To ensure that the 
churning is happening correctly, he holds four tools in his four arms. This is why 
he is also called Chaturbhuj, the one with four arms. Each tool symbolizes one of 
the four things to keep in mind when supervising any project. 

• The conch-shell trumpet stands for clear communication. The yajaman 
needs to clearly communicate his expectations to his team. 

• The wheel stands for repetition and review. The yajaman needs to 
appreciate that all tasks are repetitive and need to be reviewed periodically. 

• The lotus is about appreciation and praise. It complements the club. 

• The club stands for reprimand and disciplinary actions. It complements the 
lotus. 
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The conch-shell and lotus are instruments of seduction. The wheel and the 
club are instruments of violence. The yajaman needs to know when to be nice 
and when to be nasty, depending on the context, so that ultimately, work gets 
done. 

When Lakshmi is not forthcoming, Vishnu knows that the churn has been 
damaged: either someone is pulling when they are not supposed to or someone is 
refusing to let go. It is then that he uses the four tools in the right proportion, as 
the situation demands. 


Arvind has a peculiar style of management that few in his team have 
deciphered. When everyone is together, he enjoys visioning and planning 
and ideating. He publicly announces individual and team successes and 
takes people on celebratory lunches. When he is reviewing his team 
members, or pulling them up for indiscipline or lack of integrity, he only 
does it in private. By doing the positive things in public, he amplifies the 
positivity in the team. By doing the negative but necessary things in private, 
he avoids spreading negativity. 
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If strategy is the force, then tactic is the counterforce 

Vishnu rides an eagle or garud, and rests on the coils of a serpent or sarpa, which 
is to say he has both a wide view, as well as a narrow view. His vision is both 
long-term and short-term. The big picture is garud-drishti, or the bird's-eye view 
or strategy. The more detailed, context-specific picture is sarpadrishti, or the 
serpent's eye-view or tactic. 

Both these views are demonstrated in the Ramayan. Dashrath's second 
queen, Kaikeyi, asks him for the two boons he promised her long ago: that Ram, 
the eldest son and heir, be sent into forest exile for fourteen years, and that her 
son, Bharat, be made king instead. When Dashrath informs his sons about this, 
Ram immediately agrees to go into exile but Bharat does not agree to be king. 

Ram agrees because he knows the immediate impact of his decision: the 
people of Ayodhya will be reassured that the royal family always keeps its 
promises, however unpleasant. Bharat disagrees because he knows the long-term 
impact of his decision: no one will be able to point to the royal family as being 
opportunists and thereby justify future wrongdoing. By demonstrating 
sarpadrishti and garud-drishti, Ram and Bharat ensure the glory of the Raghu 
clan. 

In contrast, neither view is demonstrated in the Mahabharat. Satyavati 
refuses to marry the old king Shantanu of the Kuru clan unless she is assured 
that only her children become kings of Hastinapur. Shantanu hesitates, but his 
son, the crown prince, Devavrata, takes a vow of celibacy, demonstrating neither 
sarpadrishti nor garud-drishti. 

In the immediate-term, both Shantanu and Satyavati are happy. But in the 
short-term, the kingdom is deprived of a young, powerful king. The old king dies 
and for a long time the throne lies vacant, waiting for Satyavati's children to 
come of age. In the long-term, this decision impacts succession planning. The 
Kuru clan gets divided into the Kauravs and the Pandavs, which culminates in a 
terrible fratricidal war. 
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We need fe achieve «ur Quarterly target, 
arwl yet high returns e*t every Lnvestwient. 


When asked why he needed a chief operating officer, Aniruddh told the 
chief executive officer that he needed someone downstairs to pay attention 
to quarterly targets and someone upstairs to pay attention to the long-term 
prospects of the company. "I want the CEO to think of the five-year plans, 
product development and talent management, not waste his time thinking of 
how to achieve today's sales." Animddh knows that there will be tension 
between the CEO and COO, as the COO will have more control over the 
present yet will have to report to someone whose gaze is on the future. This 
tension between the sarpa and the garud was necessary if Lakshmi had to 
keep walking into the company for a sustained time. 
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If creativity is the force, then process is the counterforce 

Kama is the charming god of desire and creativity. He rides a parrot and shoots 
arrows of flowers rather indiscriminately, not bothering where they strike. Yama 
is the serious god of death and destiny, associated with the left-brain. He keeps a 
record of everything and ensures all actions are accounted for. 

If Kama is about innovation and ideas, Yama is about implementation and 
documentation. Kama hates structure. Yama insists on structure. Kama is about 
play. Yama is about work. Human beings are a combination of the two. 

Vishnu is a combination of both Kama and Yama. His conch-shell and lotus 
represent his Kama side, as everyone loves communication and appreciation, 
while his wheel and mace represent his Yama side, as everyone avoids reviews 
and discipline. 

In folklore, there is reference to one Shekchilli who dreams all the time and 
never does anything. He is only Kama with not a trace of Yama. Then there is 
one Gangu Teli, who spends all day doing nothing but going around the oil 
press, crushing oilseeds. He is only Yama with not a trace of Kama. Then there 
are Mitti ka Madhav and Gobar ka Ganesh, characters who neither dream nor 
work, and are neither Kama or Yama. They do what they are told and have 
neither desire nor motivation. Finally, there is Bhoj, the balanced one, who 
knows the value of both Kama and Yama, and depending on the context, leans 
one way or the other. Bhoj is Vishnu. 



In the early phases of an organization, when ideas matter, Kama plays a key 
role as the vision of the yajaman excites and attracts investors and talent to join 
the team. In the latter stages of an organization, when implementation is the key 
to maximize output, Yama starts playing an important role; more than dreams, 
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tasks and targets come to the fore. When creativity and ideas cease to matter, and 
only Gangu Teli is in control, the organization lacks inspiration and is on its path 
to min. Thus, the proportion of Kama and Yama plays a key role in the different 
phases of a company. 


When the team met to brainstorm, Partho always came across as a wet 
blanket. As soon as an idea was presented, he would shoot it down by citing 
very clear financial or operational reasons. His boss, Wilfred, would tell 
him to keep implementation thoughts for later, but Partho felt that was silly 
as the most brilliant projects failed either because of inadequate funding or 
improper planning of resources. He felt ideation should always be done 
with the resources in mind. Partho comes across as a Yama who always 
looks at numbers and milestones, especially when compared with his very 
popular boss, Wilfred, who is clearly a Kama. But he is actually a Bhoj, 
highly creative, but lets the reality of resource availability determine the 
limits of creativity. 
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If ambition is the force, then contentment is the counterforce 

Growth drives most organizations. Along with growth comes change, and 
change is frightening. In the pursuit of growth, one must not lose sight of the 
stability of things already achieved. 

The most common example of force and counterforce in mythology are the 
devas and asuras. The devas are not afraid of death but they are afraid of losing 
everything they possess. On the other hand, the asuras are afraid of death but 
have nothing to lose, as they possess nothing. This makes devas insecure and the 
asuras ambitious. 

The devas want to maintain the status quo whereas the asuras are unhappy 
with the way things are. The devas want stability, the asuras want growth. The 
devas fear change and do not have an appetite for risk while the asuras crave 
change and have a great appetite for risk. The devas enjoy yagna, where agni 
transforms the world around them; the asuras practice tapasya where tapa 
transforms them, making them more skilled, more powerful, more capable. The 
devas enjoy Lakshmi, spend Lakshmi, which means they are wealth-distributors, 
but they cannot create her; the asuras are wealth-generators hence her 'fathers'. 
An organization needs both devas and asuras. 

They need to form a churn, not play tug of war. In a churn, one party knows 
when to pull and when to let go. Each one dominates alternately. In a tug of war, 
both pull simultaneously until one dominates or until the organization breaks. 
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When Sandeep's factory was facing high attrition and severe market 
pressures, he ensured that old loyalists were put in senior positions. They 
were not particularly skilled at work. They were, in fact, yes-men and not 
go-getters, who yearned for stability. By placing them in senior positions, 
Sandeep made sure a sense of stability spread across the organization in 
volatile times. They were his devas who anchored the ship in rough seas. 
When things stabilized and the market started looking up, Sandeep hired 
ambitious and hungry people. These were asuras, wanting more and more. 
They were transactional and ambitious and full of drive and energy. Now 
the old managers hate the new managers and block them at every turn. 
Sandeep is upset. He wants the old guard to change, or get out of the way, 
but they will not change and refuse to budge. Sandeep is feeling 
exasperated and frustrated. He needs to appreciate the difference between 
devas and asuras. Each one has a value at different times. They cannot 
combine well on the same team but are very good as force and counterforce 
during different phases of the organization. Sandeep must not expect either 
to change. All he needs to do is place them in positions where they can 
deliver their best. 
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If hindsight is the force, then foresight is the counterforce 

Brihaspati is the guru of the cautious and insecure stability-seeking devas. 
Bhrigu-Shukra is the guru of the ambitious and focused, growth-seeking asuras. 
Sadly, neither do the devas listen to Brishaspti nor do the asuras listen to Shukra. 

Watching Indra immersed in the pleasures of Swarga, Brishaspati cautioned 
him about an imminent attack by the asuras. "They always regroup and attack 
with renewed vigour. This has happened before, it will happen again. You must 
be ready," said Brishaspati. Indra only chuckled, ignored his guru and continued 
to enjoy himself, drinking sura, watching the apsaras dance and listening to the 
gandharvas' music. This angered Brihaspati, who walked away in disgust. 
Shortly thereafter, Indra learned that the asuras had attacked Amravati, but he 
was too drunk to push them away. 

After Bali, the asura-king, had driven Indra out of Swarga, and declared 
himself master of sky, the earth and the nether regions, he distributed gifts freely, 
offering those who visited him anything they desired. Vaman, a young boy of 
short stature, asked for three paces of land. Shukra foresaw that Vaman was no 
ordinary boy, but Vishnu incarnate and this simple request for three paces of land 
was a trick. He begged Bali not to give the land to the boy, but Bali sneered; he 
felt his guru was being paranoid. As part of the ritual to grant the land, Bali had 
to pour water through the spout of a pot. Shukra reduced himself in size, entered 
the pot and blocked the spout, determined to save his king. When the water did 
not pour out, Vaman offered to dislodge the blockage in the spout with a blade of 
grass. This blade of grass transformed into a spear and pierced Shukra's eyes. He 
jumped out of the pot yelling in agony. The spout was cleared for the water to 
pour out and Vaman got his three paces of land. As soon as he was granted his 
request, Vaman turned into a giant: with two steps, he claimed Bali's entire 
kingdom. With the third step, he shoved Bali to the subterranean regions, where 
the asura belonged. 

Brihaspati stands for hindsight and Shukra stands for foresight. Brihaspati is 
associated with the planet Jupiter, known in astrology for enhancing rationality, 
while Shukra is associated with the planet Venus, known for enhancing intuition. 
Brihaspati has two eyes and so, is very balanced. Shukra is one-eyed and so, 
rather imbalanced. Brihaspati is logical, cautious and backward looking while 
Shukra is spontaneous, bold and forward-thinking. Brihaspati relies on tradition 
and past history, or case studies. Shukra believes in futuristic, creative 
visualization and scenario planning; his father Bhrigu is associated with the 
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science of forecasting. Brihaspati relies on memory while Shukra prefers 
imagination. Both are needed for an organization to run smoothly. 

When Rajiv was presenting his vision and business plan to his investors, he 
realized they were making fun of him. His ideas seemed too strange and 
bizarre. They said, "Give us proof of your concept." And, "Tell us exactly 
how much the return on investment will be." Rajiv tried his best to answer 
these questions, but his idea was radical and had never been attempted 
before. It was a new product, like the iPad had been at its inception. He 
would have to create a market for it. He had sensed people's need for it 
though this need was not explicit. It was a hidden need, waiting to be 
tapped. Rajiv is a Shukra—he can see what no one else has yet seen. The 
investors before him are Brihaspati—they trust only what has already been 
seen. 


Values case s+tuiq 
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Upstream forces need to be balanced by downstream forces 

The Purans state that Shiva resides in two places in two forms: he resides on the 
mountain in Kailas, and down by the riverbank in Kashi. In Kailas he is Adinath, 
the primal teacher, who offers cosmic wisdom. In Kashi, he is Vishwanath, the 
worldly god, who offers solutions to daily problems. 

Every person is trapped between the god at Kailas who sits upstream and the 
god at Kashi, who sits downstream. Upstream are the bosses who sit in the 
central office. Downstream are the employees who face the client. Those 
upstream are concerned with revenue and profit, while those downstream are 
concerned with concessions, discounts and holidays. The yajaman needs to 
balance upstream hunger as well as downstream hunger. 



Bass m aruxqatuevd or 
aistanter nuxrjxgertievif? 


We hope that just as we see the devatas upstream and downstream, those 
around us do the same. When we are not treated as devatas by other yajamans, 
we too refuse to treat our devatas with affection. Only when we see each other as 
the source of our tathastu will we genuinely collaborate and connect with each 
other. 


At the annual meeting of branch managers, there was much heated 
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discussion. The shareholders were clear that they wanted an improved 
bottom line. The bank had grown very well in the last three years in terms 
of revenue, but it was time to ensure profitability as well. However, the 
customers had gotten used to discounts and were unwilling to go along with 
the new strict policies that were being rolled out. General Manager 
Waghmare is in a fix. Kashi wants discounts while Kailas wants profit. 
Kashi is willing to push the top line but Kailas wants a better bottom line. 
He is not sure he can make both shareholder and customer happy. 
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Balance is the key to avoid tug of war 

Vishnu has two wives, Shridevi and Bhudevi. Shridevi is the goddess of 
intangible wealth and Bhudevi, the earth-goddess, is goddess of tangible wealth. 
In some temples, they are represented as Saraswati and Lakshmi, the former 
being moksha-patni, offering intellectual pleasures, and the latter being bhoga- 
patni, offering material pleasures. Shiva also has two wives— Gauri and Ganga 
—one who sits on his lap and the other who sits on his head; one who is patient 
as the mountains and the other who is restless as a river. Krishna has two wives, 
Rukmini and Satyabhama, one who is poor (having eloped from her father's 
house) and demure, and the other who is rich (having come with her father's 
blessing and dowry) and demanding. Kartikeya, known as Murugan in South 
India, has two wives—the celestial Devasena, daughter of the gods, and Valli, 
the daughter of forest tribals. Ganesha has two wives, Riddhi and Siddhi, one 
representing wealth and the other representing wisdom. The pattern that emerges 
is that the two wives represent two opposing ideas balanced by the 'husband'. 
Amusing stories describe how the husbands struggle to make both parties happy. 

The Goddess has never been shown with two husbands (patriarchy, 
perhaps?). However, as Subhadra in Puri, Orissa, she is shown flanked by her 
two brothers—Krishna, the wily cowherd and Balabhadra, the simple farmer. In 
Uttaranchal and Himachal, Sheravali, or the tiger-riding goddess, is flanked on 
one side by Bir Hanuman, who is wise and obedient, and on the other by Batuk 
Bhairava, who is volatile and ferocious. In Gujarat, the Goddess is flanked by 
Kala-Bhairo and Gora-Bhairo, the former who is ferocious and smokes narcotic 
hemp and the latter who is gullible and drinks only milk. In South India, 
Draupadi Amman, the mother goddess, has two guards, one Hindu foot soldier 
and the other a Muslim cavalryman; not surprising for a land that expresses 
tolerance and inclusion in the most unusual ways. Once again, the pattern is one 
of opposite forces balanced by the sister or mother. 

Balance is also crucial to business. The marketing team needs to balance the 
sales team. The finance team needs to balance the human resources team. The 
back-ends need to balance front-ends. Marketing ensures demand generation but 
its success cannot be quantified as its thinking is more abstract and long-term. 
Sales gives immediate results and is tangible, but cannot guarantee or generate 
future demand. The finance team focuses on processes, returns on investment 
and audit trails, or the impersonal facets of the company. The human resource 
team has to compensate this by bringing back the human touch. Back-end 
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systems can ensure inventory and supply, but it is the front-end that has to ensure 
sales and service with a smile. A leader has to be the husband, sister and mother 
who balances the opposing wife, brother and son. 


Navin started his career as a sales representative in a consumer goods 
company. He resented the marketing guys who sat in air-conditioned rooms 
all day poring over quantitative and qualitative market research data. He 
resented the fact that they were paid more while it was he who got in the 
revenue. He carries this resentment till date. Now he is the CEO of a retail 
chain. He spends all his time with his sales team and the guys on the 
frontline. He is impatient with his marketing team, tells them repeatedly to 
go and spend time in shops with the customers. As a result, the marketing 
team has become tactical about today's sales and this quarter's targets. No 
one in the company is thinking strategically. The CEO is meeting today's 
numbers and is not prepared for tomorrow's challenges. This does not bode 
well for the organization as a whole, or for Navin's career, because he has 
no one thinking ahead. This is what happens when one wife/brother/son 
gets more value than the opposing but balancing force. 
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The impact of an organizational decision is different depending on 
the source 

In the scriptures, different beings live in different spheres. At the lowermost 
level are the humans. Above them are the devas or gods, led by Indra. Above 
Indra is Brahma and above him is Vishnu. Shiva is above Vishnu and the 
Goddess is above Shiva. It is said that when Indra blinks a human dies; every 
time Brahma blinks, an Indra dies; every time a Vishnu blinks, a Brahma dies; 
every time a Shiva blinks, a Vishnu dies; and every time the Goddess blinks, a 
Shiva dies. Thus, the notion of time differs at different levels. And the impact of 
blinking varies depending on who is blinking. 

Organizations, too, have a similar hierarchy in place. At the top sits the 
CEO, below him sit many unit heads under whom are many managers who have 
many executives under them. Each one's 'blink' has a different impact on the 
market. 

A leader has to realize two things with regard to this blinking. The first is 
related to the time-impact of his blink: it takes time for his decision to reach the 
periphery of his organization, that is, the frontline where people engage with the 
marketplace. This demands patience. The second is the space-impact of the 
blink: what seems like a simple decision for the leader has to manifest itself 
multiple times in the rest of the team. In other words, it has to be understood by 
many Brahmas. The impact of any error is huge. This makes the cost of an error 
huge. Large organizations are uncomfortable with such impacts. This is why 
they control the rate of decisions made upstream in the management chain. 
Unfortunately, this prevents large organizations from being nimble. 

Further, in many organizations it is not clear who is the head. For example, 
in the Shiva Puran, Kailas is above Vaikuntha whereas in the Vishnu Puran, 
Vaikuntha is above Kailas. And not everyone agrees that the abode of the 
Goddess is supreme. And so, people get confused as to who is blinking and who 
is staring. 
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'Blink. 



Gyanesh has still not realized the power of blinking. He is currently the 
head of a 800-strong sales force. Fifteen years ago, he was a salesman 
renowned for getting things done rapidly. He would take quick decisions 
and get things done. Owing to this ability, he was very popular in the 
market and a successful salesman. Fifteen years later, he is still restless and 
continues to make decisions on the spur of the moment. What he does not 
realize is that the decisions he makes impact the lives of 800 sales people 
located across the country. The impact is huge though the time taken for it 
to show is much longer. By the time everyone in the field understands a 
decision two months have passed. And by the time they implement the 
decision, they learn that Gyanesh has changed his mind once again. 
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In a shifting world, organizations need to be organisms 

In the Rig Veda, the organization is described as purush, an outpouring of 
imagination, an organism. In Jain chronicles, the world is seen as being 
constantly volatile. It is never stable and is seen as a slithering serpent or sarpa 
that alternates between an upward boom (sushama) and bust (dushama). Our 
mind, too, constantly wavers from an optimistic gaze (utasarpini) to a 
pessimistic gaze (avasarpini), depending on resource availability and market 
response. With such a view of markets, organizations perforce need to be 
nimble; they need to be organisms. 

The difference between an organization and an organism is that the 
organization is a thing that is insensitive to the world around it, while an 
organism is a living being that is aware of the world around it. The organization 
is a set of rules that people follow whereas the organism is a set of people who 
follow rules. 

Organizations work well when the world around them is stable and 
predictable. But when the world is unstable, or the market is volatile because of 
political, economic and regulatory reasons, or because of the changing tastes of 
the consumer, the organization has to be super-sensitive and adaptable. It needs 
to be like an organism. 

Organizations are of value when one deals with a single market. Organisms 
are needed when one has to deal with multiple markets. It may be a good time in 
one market but a bad time in another. In such cases, a global strategy does not 
help. One needs local strategies. That is why most Indian villages have a local 
village-god or gramadevata who is linked to the grand, cosmic distant and 
abstract bhagavan, who oversees everything. The gramadevata knows how to 
translate the global view to local conditions. Crisis in a particular village may 
not affect the whole organization, but it does matter to that particular village. 
The bhagavan may not give the village as much time and attention as the 
gramadevata would. 

Most villages even have matrix structures in that there is the gramadevata 
who looks at problems within the context of the village, and the kula-devata who 
looks at the problem within the context of a particular community that is spread 
across many villages. Since both the gramadevata and kula-devata are the local 
communities' manifestations of the global bhagavan, there is enough trust and 
understanding not to lead to conflict or demands for consensus. 
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It was a crazy idea but it worked. When Lalwani became the head of the 
firm, he observed that every department was a silo working in isolation. His 
leadership team was hardly a team but a bunch of people in the room with 
no connection to each other. Each of them was focusing on their individual 
key result area and ignoring the impact on others. So Lalwani came up with 
an idea. Every six months, the head of a department would make a 
presentation on the performance of another department and answer 
questions as if s/he were the head of that department. For instance, Randhir, 
who headed finance, would make the marketing presentation and Piyush 
who headed sales would make the human resource presentation. 
Departments were chosen by lots and to make the exercise serious, it was 
given a weightage of 20 per cent in the appraisal. Suddenly, everyone was 
talking to each other. Randhir had to understand marketing, Piyush had to 
understand human resources. The silos were ruthlessly broken. After much 
initial discomfort, people started empathizing with each other. The 
organization became an organism. 
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In an organism, individual potential and context are taken into 
consideration 

In an organization, the centre takes decisions and those at the periphery follow. 
In an organism, people downstream (at the periphery) are as sensitive, proactive 
and responsible as the people upstream (at the centre). For an organization to 
become an organism, people need to understand both the universal as well as the 
particular. Everyone needs to see the big picture along with their context specific 
roles. 

Inherent in the word 'leader' is that one who is so decides which direction 
everyone should go and the rest follow. Yet the leader is located in Kailas, far 
from the marketplace. His vision is wider, but lacks the local insight that comes 
from Kashi. Should his garud-drishti take precedence over sarpa-drishti? 

To complement the leader's view, everyone else ought to look at the 
marketplace and then reach a consensus. This is teamwork preventing the 
autocracy of the leader. However, the people at different rungs of the 
organizational hierarchy do not have the same gaze, motivations, drive, or even 
the same line of sight. They will see different things. The eagle will end up 
fighting the snake and neither will win, except the most powerful, the one with 
the loudest voice, the one most favoured by the shareholder. 

In an organism, every yajaman looks at the devata, and encourages the 
devata to do the same. Every yajaman clarifies who his immediate team of graha 
is and who the distant team of tara is. The yajaman works to evoke the potential 
of his devata and helps him deal with his context so that he delivers. The cascade 
creates an organism. 

To become an organism, an organization has to try to emulate the perfection 
of the human body. Each of the trillions of body cells that make up our body is 
sensitive to the big picture as well as the local picture. All of them have the same 
DNA, but each of them produces only those proteins needed in their location. 
The eye cell has the same DNA as the skin cell, yet both are structurally and 
functionally very different, as demanded by their local roles. Every cell is 
sensitive to the world around itself. Each cell knows that the excessive growth of 
one at the cost of another is cancer, which will destroy the whole organism, 
while suboptimal growth is degeneration and death. 


Akhilesh's call centre appeared from nowhere and became a major 
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competitor in the industry. What was the reason behind its success? 
Akhilesh said, "We have strict rules and systems that have to be followed 
by every manager. But we also have a bypass system that allows the local 
manager to take quick local decisions without consulting the central 
business unit head. The centre can in no way predict what will happen in 
different markets at different points of time. Every client's needs are unique 
and so we need to have flexible systems, which is rather ironical, as 
systems are meant to standardize and minimize deviations. The bypass 
routes make us nimble and also build trust. We do not treat those in the 
periphery as answerable to the centre; they are answerable to their own 
balance sheets. For me every employee is a manager and a leader from the 
first day itself. Only their contexts are small." 
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Organisms thrive when the yajaman is flexible 

In an organization with Kamas and Yamas, devas and asuras, Brihaspatis and 
Shukras, garuds and sarpas, Kailas and Kashi, various constellations and planets, 
there is a need for liminal beings. 

Liminal beings are creatures that belong in-between, neither here nor there, 
but on the threshold. A liminal being is a translator, an intermediary. They enable 
smooth transactions between different categories, as they are able to see each 
problem from everyone's point of view and the impact of each decision on 
various sections of the organization. 

Ganesha is one such liminal being. He has the head of an elephant and body 
of a human, thus he stands at the threshold of the animal and human world. He 
understands animal fears which ensure survival over millions of years. At the 
same time, he also understands human imagination that can help us outgrow our 
fears, take risks, explore unfamiliar realms and create new possibilities. 

He can easily move from the role of a manager to the role of a leader. 

• As a manager, he has to simplify complex problems. So he yields the axe 

with the noose. 

• As a leader, he has to direct people towards change. So he yields the 

sugarcane with the elephant goad. 

Ganesha's axe is used to slice things apart and his noose to bind loose things 
together neatly. The axe represents analysis and the noose, synthesis. For the 
sake of administrative convenience, we can break an organization into 
departments. But the leader must constantly strive to bind things together so that 
every part also represents the whole. Unless the parts have knowledge of the 
whole, every individual yagna of the organizational sattra will not have the right 
svahas or tathastus. 

To direct people towards change, the leader shares the sweetness of his 
vision and balances it with the sharpness of his determination. A mahout uses the 
ikshu or sugarcane to draw the elephant in a particular direction. He also uses the 
ankush or elephant goad to make sure the elephant goes in the desired direction 
and does not stray from the path. The ankush has two parts attached to the tip of 
a short iron bar: a sharp tip and a hook. The sharp tip is used to goad the 
elephant forward. The hook is used to hold him back. The sharp tip pushes and 
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the hook pulls. If the yajaman has to use an ankush repeatedly, it means that his 
team depends on orders and is not proactive and responsible. It is full of 
dependent devatas and no dependable yajamans. It means the leader is a karta 
and everyone else is a karya-karta. Everyone's gaze is towards the leader and not 
towards the market. In other words, the organization is not yet an organism. 


Lalit was selected by the head of human resources to serve as the executive 
assistant to the managing director because he has the ability to understand 
the managing director's abstract ideas and articulate them in a very 
concrete, implementable form. Lalit is a liminal being who can easily 
explain the same problem to different teams in a way that each is be able 
understand. He can easily divide the problem into constituent units and see 
how each unit can contribute to the whole solution. He is easily able to see 
the manifold repercussions of a single event. When the company received a 
legal notice that forced them to recall a product from the market due to 
trademark issues, he immediately knew how to manage the crisis from a 
legal, logistical, marketing, sales, financial and people point of view. He 
knows which branches of the organization to push or pull, coax or threaten. 
Like Ganesha, he removes all obstacles and ensures the job gets done. And 
he manages and leads, doing what is appropriate whenever it is needed 
without throwing his weight around, never once stealing the limelight from 
the managing director. 
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Kama’s Vision Statement 




Wti A Si 


Drishti, observing objective reality 



Divya-drishti, observing subjective reality 

Significance Property Rules Stability 



Darshan, observing the subject 





Yama’s Balance Sheet 
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r I "'he human ability to see the quest for power is called divya-drishti. Plants 
cannot run from animals that feed on them, but animals can run from animals 
that prey on them. The prey lives in fear of the predator, never knowing when it 
will be ambushed. But it never thinks about asking for external help. Humans, on 
the other hand, constantly seek external help with a sense of entitlement. Fearful 
of exploitation, humans seek protection: a fence, a fort, or 'durg'. From durg 
comes Durga, the goddess of power. 

Durga needs to be distinguished from Shakti, who is the inner power— 
physical and mental prowess—every living creature is born with. Durga 
represents external power, embedded in tools, technology, laws, titles and 
property that grants humans their social status, a location in the organizational 
hierarchy where they feel secure, physical and mental prowess notwithstanding. 



This is made explicit in the following story: the gods one day sought 
protection from the asura, Mahisha. They were advised to release their inner 
Shaktis. These goddesses, embodying inner strength, emerged and merged into a 
blazing light that created a new, external goddess, Durga, who held in her many 
arms various weapons and rode a lion. Durga killed Mahisha and became the 
goddess of kings. Her weapons represent technological innovations and social 
structures that grant power to man. The lion represents the animal instinct within 
us, our desire to dominate, be aggressive and territorial. 

Shakti cannot be given or taken; it can only be invoked by tapasya. Durga 
can be given or taken during a yagna: using social structures a person can be 
empowered or disempowered. A craving for Durga is indicative of a lack of 
Shakti. Durga compensates for a lack of Shakti. When Shakti is invoked, the 
hunger for Durga wanes. What is being protected here is not the physical body, 
but rather the mental body via the social body or karana-sharira. 
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In Jain mythology, besides vasudev there is another shalaka-purush: the king 
or chakravarti. Chakra in the title means wheel or circle and refers to the 
horizon, which is circular in shape. The chakravarti is master of all that he 
surveys. 

• The chakravarti knows that all subjects in his kingdom want to feel 
significant and seek status, a role and responsibility. 

• He knows that the value of people comes from what they possess (property, 
talent, skills) which is tangible and measurable. 

• He values rules as without rules the world is no different from the jungle 
where might is right 

• He seeks stability, a world where there is certainty and predictability. 

In this chapter, we shall explore significance, property, rules and stability, 
and by doing so, appreciate a chakravarti's gaze. A yajaman who possesses 
divya-drishti and values Durga walks the path of a chakravarti. A chakravarti's 
gaze is that of a leader determined to stabilize an already established 
organization and shape the destiny of his people. 

Ramesh did not want to hire Shaila because she was a girl and she belonged 
to a lower caste. But the head of human resources, Mr. Sengupta, pointed 
out that company policy was very clear about not discriminating on the 
grounds of gender or caste. Whether Ramesh liked it or not, Shaila had to 
be hired because she had all the qualifications for the job. In time, Shaila 
gained a reputation for being a very good manager. She was promoted to 
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the position of junior manager in less than three years. Shaila's gender and 
her intelligence constitute her Shakti. Her educational qualification 
constitutes her Durga, something she has obtained from the outside. The 
rules of the company that ensure she is treated with respect also grant her 
Durga. Over time, her social being that was being disempowered by her 
caste came to be empowered by her promotion at the workplace. Mr. 
Sengupta behaved like a chakravarti using rules to ensure she got the power 
she was due. 
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Significance 


Every human being wants to feel they matter. Social structures 
grant this value through rules and property. This value allows us 
to indulge our animal instinct to dominate, hence feel powerful 
and secure. Unfortunately, social structures are not permanent. 
Any change can render us powerless; that is why we seek 
stability. 
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Every devata imagines himself differently from natural reality 

Shiva, with ash-smeared face, was deep in thought. When he opened his eyes he 
saw a mirror in front of him held by Gauri who had anointed herself with 
turmeric in order to look radiant. "What do you see?" she asked. 

"I see mortal flesh," he said. 

"But I see a beautiful body," she said. 

"That is your imagination," he argued. 

"What is humanity without imagination?" she replied. 

Shiva smiled. For this was true. 

When animals look into a mirror they do not recognize themselves. They 
wonder if the reflected beast is a threat or an opportunity. If it is neither, they 
move away and continue with their lives. A few apes and dolphins seem to show 
curiosity about reflected images but they do not actively seek reflections as 
humans do, so scientists are not fully sure if they recognize themselves. We, on 
the other hand, are able to see ourselves in mirrors. Or do we? 



Is it ourselves we see, or what we imagine of ourselves? This imagination of 
ourselves is our mental image of ourselves. The strong can imagine themselves 
as weak, the beautiful can imagine themselves as strong, a villain can imagine 
himself as a hero. No one stops a Brahma from imagining himself in any way. 

Nature does not care for this mental image. In the Ramayan, when Hanuman 
is flying over the sea on his mission to find Sita, the monster Surasa blocks his 
path, intent on eating him. Hanuman says, "I am on a mission for Ram. Let me 
complete it and then I promise I will return so you can eat me." Surasa retorts, "I 
do not understand the meaning of mission or Ram or promise. All I know is that 
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I am hungry and you are potential food." 

Nature only recognizes predators and prey, alpha on top of the pecking order 
and omega at the bottom. These are functional roles that facilitate survival; they 
are not permanent roles. They cannot be inherited. 

Human structures make no sense to animals or plants. That is why all 
animals and plants treat all humans equally. Water will quench the thirst of both 
saint and sinner; the tree will give shade to the rich as well as the poor; the dog 
will adore its master, even if the world considers the master to be a criminal. 
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As the eldest son in his family, Virendra has always been the recipient of 
much love and respect. His siblings and cousins look up to him. He 
manages family funds and is sought when major decisions need to be taken. 
However, when Virendra goes to office, he feels miserable. For everything 
he does, he has to ask permission: fill forms, get approvals, and seek 
clearances. He does not feel he is trusted or respected. The workplace does 
not endorse the mental image of him that his family has helped create. 
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Only another human being can endorse the mental image 

Two men approach each other on a bridge. Each expects the other to make way 
for him, but neither does. One identifies himself as a learned sage. The other 
identifies himself as a powerful king. The sage proves his learnedness by 
spewing chants and hymns. The king proves his power by flexing his muscles, 
but still neither of them yields to the other. The learned sage thinks learning is 
superior to power. The powerful king thinks power is superior to learning. 
Finally, the angry sage puts a curse on the king and turns him into a demon. The 
first act of this newly transformed demon is to eat the sage in front of him. Two 
lives are thus ruined by mutual stubbornness. 

Every human being wants to be identified by those around them. With 
identification comes evaluation. The sage is not happy simply being identified as 
a sage; he wants to be valued for it and this value is demonstrated by receiving 
the right to first passage. Likewise, the king seeks right of first passage as a sign 
that he, too, has been identified and valued. 

When we are recognized we feel powerful. When we are not recognized we 
feel powerless. When we are valued we receive Durga. When we are not valued 
we do not receive Durga. We want to feel significant. We want to be located in a 
social hierarchy. In other words, we seek aukaat, which means status and 
prestige. The purpose of social structures is to grant us a social position and 
power, which makes us feel powerful and secure. We seek izzat or respect, and 
acknowledgment of what we believe is our aukaat. 

Only humans can endorse the mental image of other humans. This is why 
we feel nervous around strangers. We feel insecure until the other is able to 
identify us. So we exchange visiting cards and introduce ourselves. But 
identification alone is not enough, we want to feel seen and valued. And so 
following introductions we speak of our achievements and refer to mutual 
friends and contacts, especially those who are socially significant, so as to feel 
increasingly powerful when others are able to recognize us and locate us in a 
cultural hierarchy. 
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When Siddhu saw Abhays's visiting card, he was startled to find it detailing 
the latter's degrees, affiliations, titles, numerous charitable activities and 
business roles. Siddhu realized that Abhay wanted to be recognized for all 
his achievements. He wanted to feel he mattered for all that he had done. 
Abhay's promotion of his social roles through his visiting card drew 
attention to his mental image, his yearning for validation. When people 
looked at the card and showed amazement and admiration, Abhay got his 
Durga. 
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We defend our mental image at any cost 

Kahoda suddenly hears a voice correcting him. It is his unborn child, speaking 
from within his wife's womb! "Perhaps," the child says, "the same hymn can be 
interpreted another way, father." 

Rather than appreciate his son, Kahoda is annoyed. "May this over-smart 
child of mine be born deformed with eight twists in his body," he snarls. That is 
how the child gets his name—Ashtavakra, he who is bent in eight places. 

While Ashtavakra is still an infant, his father goes to the court of King Janak 
to participate in a public debate. The condition of the debate is that the loser has 
to become the slave of the winner. Kahoda, who thinks highly of his wisdom, 
participates, but loses the debate to a sage called Bandi. He is stripped of his 
freedom, not allowed to go home and forced to serve his new master. 

When Ashtavakra grows up and learns about the fate of his father, he 
decides to participate in the same public debate in Janak's court. Though barely 
eight years old, he manages to defeat Bandi. By the rules of the competition, 
Bandi now has to serve as Ashtavakra's slave. "Free my father instead," says the 
young genius. 

When Kahoda enters Janaka's court he recognizes his saviour as his son by 
his deformity and breaks down. Ashtavakra's deformity springs from Kahoda's 
own insecurity. 

Kahoda's aukaat is threatened by Ashtavakra's brilliance, which is why 
Kahoda curses his own son, behaving like a cornered beast. Later, his social 
body takes a beating anyway at the hand of Bandi who reduces him to a slave. 
Had Kahoda allowed his son's brilliance to nourish his mental body, enhance his 
Shakti, this would have perhaps not happened. In insecurity, we often keep away 
things that can benefit us in the long run, contribute to our sustainability. We 
choose comforting Durga over discomforting Shakti. We banish Ashtavakras 
from our own life and makes ourselves vulnerable to Bandis. 


As soon as it was announced that the new CEO wanted a matrix 
organization, Vandana smiled. This was the CEO's way of ensuring no one 
threatened his position. There would be business unit verticals and 
functional horizontals. For every job, each team member would have to 
report to two bosses. The official reason for this was to create push and pull 
—tension to maximum output. The underlying motive, however, was to 
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ensure there was tension between business heads and functional heads. 
They would be too busy fighting each other to threaten the new CEO. 
Moreover, by getting a management firm to propose the matrix structure, 
the CEO had ensured that the board of directors did not suspect he was 
playing politics to ensure the survival of his social image. 
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We are terrified of how strangers will evaluate us 

We imagine those around us to be predators and ourselves as the prey. We fear 
we will be reduced to an omega in a group when we would rather be alpha, the 
centre of attention. Every devata has the desire to, at the very least, feel secure, 
recognized and valued, not sidelined and forgotten. The offering of haldi 
(turmeric), kumkum (red powder) and chaval (grains of rice) to deities, in that 
order, is a ritual acknowledgment of this human anxiety. 

• The yellow of turmeric is a virile color, the colour of the sun, spreading 
across the sky and reaching out to the earth. The intent behind sprinkling it 
over the deity is to evoke the deity's grace and power. Turmeric is 
antiseptic, destroying germs as the gods destroy demons. It is meant to 
remove negative energy, the feeling of prevailing threat. 

• Red is the colour of potential energy; virgin-goddesses are draped in a red 
sari. Red evokes a sense of the fertile red earth before the rains, holding the 
promise of crops. It is meant to usher in positive energy, a highlighting of 
our strengths. 

• Rice is food, sustaining life, the final output that rises out of the earth and is 
warmed by the sun. It is meant to draw attention to the opportunity created 
by the relationship that can follow. 

Often in meetings, for want of time, people get straight down to business, 
focusing on tasks and targets. Quick introductions are followed by a clarification 
of the agenda and the meeting is begun immediately. Meetings then, become a 
process and not a meeting of hearts and minds. There is no Durga exchanged in 
such a meeting and so it lacks energy, engagement and joy. 


Whenever Herbert goes for a meeting, he always smiles and admits he is 
nervous, enough to want to visit the restroom several times. This relieves 
the tension in the meeting room and even makes people chuckle. This is his 
haldi. He then compliments the person he is meeting: sometimes about the 
company they work for, or the shirt they are wearing. Sometimes he starts a 
conversation about the country they're from, or the mobile phone they are 
using. There is always something nice to say about a person if one looks for 
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it. This is kumkum. Only after easing the tension with a casual 
conversation, does Herbert get to the main body of the meeting—the chaval 
—drawing attention to the agenda. Over the years he has learned that when 
people feel relaxed and positive, the meeting gives better results. He also 
knows that haldi and kumkum offered mechanically and not genuinely yield 
nothing. 
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Praise empowers us 

Aarti is the ritual of beholding the deity. Lamps are waved around the deity so 
that light falls on the image of the god or goddess. This is often accompanied by 
the singing of bhajans, the lyrics of which draw attention to the deity's great 
accomplishments: the killing of demons, the rescue of devotees, the admiration 
of all beings. It is an exercise that acknowledges the deity's deeds and 
achievements. 

The ritual draws attention to the value of praise. Everyone likes to hear good 
things about themselves and their work. Our self-image thrives on it. Praise 
reaffirms our faith in ourselves. It makes us feel validated. It makes us feel 
acknowledged. It makes us feel alive. 

The aarti ritual is conducted daily, for every day we need validation of who 
we are. And to ensure it does not become monotonous or thoughtless, festivals 
are organized where the same offering is made rather lavishly to the sound of 
music and the smell of incense. At the end of the ritual, the devotee asks the 
deity for a favour. 

In temples, the aarti is not restricted to the presiding deity. Aartis are done to 
all the subsidiary and satellite shrines, even the doorkeepers of the shrine, the 
consorts and the vehicle or vahana. Everyone is acknowledged and praised, no 
one is invalidated. This increases the chance of divine intervention. 

Is an aarti and bhajan strategic or sincere? Is praise by bosses strategic or 
sincere? We will never know. What matters is that it makes a difference to the 
subject being admired. No one ever complained when occasionally they found 
themselves being praised. 
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Farokh, the team leader of a media company, knows the value of praise. He 
introduces each member of his team as 'an expert', 'stalwart' or 'key 
member'. He remembers every little achievement of theirs. When Sanjay 
walks into a meeting, he beams when Farokh says, "Here comes the guy 
who stayed back late last week to get the files downloaded for client 
presentation." Shaila, the trainee, is thrilled to hear Farokh declare, "The 
way Shaila maintains records of client meetings is laudable." Through these 
words, Farokh empowers his team, makes them feel valued and important. 
It reveals they are not invisible performers of tasks. They are people who 
matter. His praise fuels them and they go that extra mile at work. But just as 
bhajans do not work without bhakti, praise does not work unless it is 
genuine. Whatever Farokh says is true. None of it is a charade. He 
constantly looks at what to admire in every person he meets. No person is 
perfect, but everyone has something of value to offer. It may seem 
insignificant to others but it becomes significant when noticed. That Ali 
always calls his wife at lunchtime has no corporate significance. But Farokh 
turns it into office fuel when he remarks in front of everyone, "I wish my 
daughter gets a husband as caring as Ali." It makes Ali blush. He feels 
happy. And in happiness, he delivers more. 
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Insults disempower us 


In many Hindu temples, at least once annually, the devotee does ninda-stuti and 
ritually abuses the deity for failing him. This is a cathartic exercise, a safety 
valve. It is a reminder that the deity has no mental-image; it needs no Durga to 
sustain it. It is also a reminder that the devotee has a mental-image that feels 
deprived or denied when the deity does not satisfy a desire. 

An animal in the forest does not resent or begrudge anyone. The predator 
does not complain when it fails to catch its prey, or when the rival drives it out of 
its territory. The prey does not jeer at the predator after outrunning it. Animals 
simply move on with life. Humans often consider their desire to be their due and 
expect life to provide them with whatever they yearn for. 



Praise 

Freedom 



Insult 

Central 


Ninda-stuti is the equivalent of office mockery or 'backbiting' or 
complaining (colloquially called bitching) about the boss. A yajaman 
understands its source and allows it to thrive as it relieves tension, helps the 
employee experience the delusion of power. Gossip serves the same purpose. By 
pulling down or mocking someone else, by imagining the Other to be inferior, 
we empower our mental-image. Jokes come from the same place—a narrative 
that grants superiority to the person hearing the joke over the person who is the 
subject of the joke. 


During her coffee break, Reshma goes to the cafeteria and sits with the 
other office girls. After initial pleasantries, the topic shifts to the team 
supervisor: how she dresses, how she speaks, how she curries favours with 
the bosses, how she got promoted, how she travels. No one has a kind word 
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for her. They see her as a monster. Sometimes, the girls talk about their 
experiences with callers: the accents, the demands, the time spent on inane 
matters. At the end of these short but spicy conversations, Reshma feels 
fresh and invigorated, full of Durga, strong enough to handle the monotony 
of her daily job. She looks forward to these meetings with the girls. 
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Comparison grants us value 

The Mahabharat tells the story of Kadru and Vinata, the two wives of Kashyapa. 
Kashypa was one of the many sons of Brahma. Kadru asks to be the mother of 
many sons. Vinata asks for mighty sons. Kashyapa blesses them both. Kadru 
lays a thousand eggs while Vinata lays only two. Why does Kadru seek many 
sons? Why does Vinata seek mighty offspring? 

The answer lies in mental image. It is not enough being the wife of 
Kashyapa. What matters more is knowing who is the preferred wife. Kadru feels 
many sons will get her more attention. Vinata feels mightier sons will get her 
more attention. Each wife wants to be envied by the other, and thus be in a 
dominant position. We yearn to be mental alphas of an imaginary pack. When 
we are envied we feel superior and powerful. 

Kadru becomes the mother of serpents. Vinata becomes the mother of 
eagles. Serpents eat the eggs of eagles and the eagles feed on serpents. This 
eternal enmity is traced to the desire of the mothers to measure, hence evaluate 
ergo dominate. 


Venu was happy he went to the business school that was ranked fifth while 
Raghav went to a business school that ranked seventh. He was happy that 
he got a placement before Raghav. He was happy that his first salary was 
more than Raghav's. He was happy that he got a promotion earlier than 
Raghav, but then Raghav started his own business and it was a success. 
Suddenly, Raghav is his own boss; he may not make as much money but he 
is answerable to no one. Venu now hates his life. He has fallen in the 
measuring scale. He is unable to see himself without comparing himself to 
Raghav. He lives in the world of measurement: the matrix called maya. 


Comparison is a powerful tool to identify ourselves and locate ourselves in a 
hierarchy. Comparison means measurement. In Sanskrit, the word maya or 
delusion is rooted in the sound 'ma' meaning 'to measure'. For a world seen 
through measurement is delusion. 

Maya and satya are opposites of each other. Both are truths, but maya is 
truth based on comparison while satya is truth not based on comparison. Maya 
allows for judgment, as there is a reference scale; satya does not. 
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In nature, everything is perfect at every moment. Everything has a place and 
purpose. Nothing is better or worse. A bigger animal is not better; it simply has a 
higher chance of survival. But in culture, measuring scales are geared not 
towards survival of the species but towards the validation of our mental image. 
Measuring scales are designed to include and exclude, create a hierarchy. 
Measuring scales can grant us Durga if they favour us, and strip us of power 
when they do not. In nature, nothing is good or bad, right or wrong, higher or 
lower. Everything matters. Everything is satya. 

On the other hand, marketing and business is all about maya. In interviews 
we rank candidates using measuring scales. In markets, we rank products using 
measuring scales. We give compensation and bonuses and perks based on 
measuring scales. The world of sanskriti is all about maya. The social body feeds 
on maya. Maya has the power to make us feel powerful and powerless. In 
culture, some things always matter more than others. 
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We seek hierarchies that favour us 

When he is made chakravarti of the world, Bharat, the eldest son of Rishabh, 
expects all his brothers to bow before him. Rather than bow, most renounce the 
world and become Jain monks. One brother, however, refuses to bow or to 
renounce. His name is Bahubali, the second son of Rishabh. Bharat declares war 
on Bahubali. To avoid unnecessary bloodshed, the elders recommend that the 
brothers engage in a series of duels to prove who is stronger. Bahubali turns out 
to be stronger than Bharat, but a point comes when Bahubali has to raise his 
hand and strike Bharat on the head. The idea of striking his elder brother 
disgusts Bahubali. Instead, he uses his raised hand to pluck hair from his own 
head, thus declaring his intention to be a Jain monk like his younger brothers. 

Since Bahubali has renounced the world after his younger brothers, he is a 
junior monk and is now expected to bow to the senior monks, his younger 
brothers included. Bahubali finds this unacceptable. Surely it is the other way 
around, and younger brothers should bow to their elder brothers? However, in 
the monastic order the rules of seniority are different. 



Every organization has a structure; every structure has a hierarchy. In some 
organizations this is determined by the duration of employment, or merit, or 
closeness to the owners, and in yet others, it is determined on the basis of the 
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community, gender or institution one belongs to. The conflict comes when the 
hierarchy of the organization does not match the hierarchy of the mind. 

Bahubali struggles. He became a monk to avoid bowing to his elder brother 
and ended up having to bow to his younger brothers. And yet, being a monk is 
not only about renouncing the social body but also renouncing the mental body. 
It is easier to give up material things and one's status in society, far harder to 
give up the thought of domination. 


When Rahul joined as the assistant manager of a shipping firm, he was told 
that two people, Jaydev and Cyrus, would report to him. Jaydev and Cyrus 
were senior by many years and they found the idea of Rahul signing their 
appraisal forms unacceptable. Rahul did not see what the problem was, 
surely the system had to be respected. Like Bahubali, he realized the 
problem when he was asked to report to the owner's son, Pinaki, who, 
though senior in years, was neither as qualified or as smart as him. Jaydev 
and Cyrus could not handle reporting to a younger man. Rahul could not 
handle reporting to a man he thought to be less smart than him. Both had to 
struggle between the desire to dominate and the rules of domestication. 
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We would rather be unique than equal 

There was a kingdom called Andher Nagari, literally meaning the dark land, 
where everything cost just one rupee. A measure of vegetables cost a rupee, the 
same measure of sweets also cost a rupee. A young man thought this place was 
paradise. "No, it is not," said his teacher, "A country where there is no 
differentiation between vegetables and sweets is a dangerous place. Just run 
from here." But the young man insists on staying back, enjoying the delights of 
the market. 

It so happened that in this kingdom a murderer had to be hanged for his 
crime. Unfortunately, the rope was too short and the noose too wide to hang the 
short, thin criminal. So Chaupat Raja, the insane king of Andher Nagari, said, 
"Find a tall and fat man who can be hanged instead. Someone has to be hanged 
for the crime." The soldiers catch the young man in the market. He protested that 
he is no murderer. "But you are tall and fat enough to be hanged," said the king. 
It is then the young man realized what his teacher had been trying to tell him: 
that the people who could not differentiate between vegetables and sweets, 
where everything was valued equally and cost the same, in their eyes there was 
no difference between a criminal and an innocent man. 

This folk story speaks of a land where everyone is treated equally. No value 
is placed on differences. Only humans can imagine such a world. In nature, 
physical differences matter. This difference results in food chains and pecking 
orders. Humans can, if they so will, create a world where no differences are 
seen. Such a utopia is frightening as it means in this world nothing is special, no 
one matters, no one is significant. 
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The head office prepared a design and insisted that every office of the 
company around the world be designed accordingly. They were essentially 
open offices, with no cabins for individuals, but with rooms for meetings 
and teleconferences. The point was to express the organizational value of 
transparency and equality. Instead of energizing the workplace, the new 
design demotivated many. Shridhar suddenly found himself without a 
cabin. All his life he had worked to become worthy of a cabin and now the 
policy had changed. He felt angry and humiliated. He felt he had been 
denied his Durga. He did not matter. He was a nobody like everyone else. 
As soon as he got a job in a rival firm, with the assurance of a cabin, he left. 
At the exit interview, the human resource manager felt that he was being 
immature: how did a cabin matter? Clearly what mattered to the manager 
was very different from what mattered to Shridhar, who did not want to be 
part of Andher Nagari. 
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Culture provides only a temporary framework for our social body 

In the Ramayan, as Dashrath, king of Ayodhya, is dying, he panics and calls his 
wife and says, "I am dying. My eldest son, Ram, has been exiled to the forest. 
My other son, Bharat, has not yet returned from his uncle's house. I cannot 
afford to die. What will happen to Ayodhya if I am not there." To this, his wife 
says, "Nothing will happen. The sun will rise, and set. The moon will wax and 
wane. People will go about their business. Ayodhya will survive, perhaps not 
even noticing the absence of its king." 

It is Ayodhya that makes Dasharath feel he matters. If there were no 
Ayodhya, he would not be king and his death would have no grave significance. 
Organizations grant us value. They position us both within the organization as 
well as outside. What we fail to realize is that while we need the organization, 
the organization does not need us. Brahma needs sanskriti to escape the 
indifference of prakriti but sanskriti does not need Brahma. 

Every day, organizations hire new people and old people leave the company 
—either angrily, or happily, or because they have no choice. This is the 'birth' of 
a new employee and the 'death' of an old one. Both events are filled with 
insecurity. The arrival of a new employee threatens the old discourse, and so 
there is need to induct the new into the old ways of the company. The departure 
of the old employee also threatens the old discourse hence the desperate need for 
a talent pool and pipeline. Very rarely does an individual become indispensable 
to a degree that determines the fate of an institution. There is always someone 
who can take his place. The denial of this truism leads to panic. Acceptance 
leads to peace. 


Pathakji had served the company as an accountant for over thirty-eight 
years. He was so good at managing the accounts that the owner felt he was 
indispensable. So did Pathakji, until one day, the owner died and his 
nephew took over. The nephew did not think much of Pathakji. He was 
given a nice salary and a nice cabin but no real work. Pathakji was furious 
and soon after submitted his resignation in a huff; this was accepted without 
even the pretence of resistance. "Let me see how they solve the accounts," 
he said as he left the building for the last time. Five years have since 
passed. Pathakji is still waiting for the new management to call him back. 
They are managing without him. It's a feeling he does not like. The 
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management did suffer for a while without Pathakji, but his absence created 
a vacuum and new talent emerged. That was a good thing. But now that 
apparently indispensable Pathakji has been replaced, those left behind in the 
company feel they, too, are dispensable. It is a feeling no one likes. 
Suddenly, they all feel like 'full time equivalents' or FTEs, numbers on an 
excel sheet that can be deleted at any moment. Insecurity seeps into the 
organization. And in insecurity, everybody clings to their respective roles 
and responsibilities with tenacity. New talent is not allowed to come in and 
if they do come in they are not allowed to thrive. Everyone wants to make 
themselves indispensible. They will all die trying. 



Minority 


Guardian 


Ail artificial 
structures. 
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Property 

Property is an idea of man, by man, and for man. Property gives a 
man value, for most people assume we are what we have because 
what we have is tangible, not who we are. We may die, but what 
we have can outlive us. Thus property gives us the delusion of 
immortality. 
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We see things not thoughts 

When they decided to go to war, both the Kauravs and the Pandavs approached 
Krishna for help. "I love you both equally so will divide myself into two halves. 
Take whichever half you want." 

Krishna offered one side the Narayani Sena, his fully-armed army. To the 
other, he offered Narayan, that is, himself unarmed. The Kauravs chose Narayani 
Sena. The Pandavs chose Narayan. The Kauravs chose Krishna's resources that 
are saguna: visible, tangible and measurable while the Pandavs chose Krishna's 
potential or nirguna: invisible, intangible and not measurable. 

Narayan is who-we-are. Narayani is what-we-have. Narayan is expressed 
through Narayani. Most people rely on measuring Narayani to determine what is 
Narayan. 

That is how the value of a person is determined by his possessions: his 
university degrees, income, bank balance, clothes, car, and so on. 

Possessions are resources. They are tangible and measurable. Potential is 
not tangible and measurable. In the world of management where measurement 
matters, Narayan is ignored and Narayani preferred. We check what a person 
brings to the table during interviews. We value a customer's wallet, more than 
the customer. A employee is valued for his skills only. His vision, his fears, his 
feelings do not matter. The latter cannot be measured. Their value cannot be 
determined. Nobody knows how to leverage who we are. But we have many 
ways of leveraging what-we-have. In other words, we welcome Kauravs into the 
organization, not Pandavs, which does not bode well for anyone. 

Every leader wonders if the person speaking to him speaks to his person or 
the authority he wields by virtue of his position. The king wonders if he matters 
or his sword: this is the curse of kingship. 


To motivate his team, Bipin asked his guru to give them a speech. The guru 
quoted verses from the Bhagavad Gita about staying calm in success and in 
failure. While it felt good to hear the discourse, one of Bipin's sales 
managers was heard commenting, "I may be calm but my failure will 
certainly get Bipin agitated. He does not care for us. He only cares for our 
performance. We are a performance-driven organization after all." The sales 
manager knew that if his sales numbers dipped, he could bid his bonus 
goodbye. The company only cared for the Narayani, not the Narayan. 
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Things help us position ourselves 

When Hanuman, a monkey, entered Lanka and identified himself as Ram's 
messenger and asked for a seat as protocol demanded, he was spurned by the 
rakshasa-king, Ravan, who insulted him by denying him one. Hanuman 
retaliated by announcing that he would create a seat for himself: he extended his 
tale, coiled it around and created a seat higher than Ravan's throne. Instead of 
being amused or impressed, Ravan was infuriated. His power was threatened. In 
a rage, he ordered Hanuman's tail be set aflame. 

The story reveals how a thing (a seat) is used to communicate a thought 
(pecking order). Hanuman does not care for power or for thrones but he realizes 
things mean a lot to Ravan. By the dramatic use of his tail, he breaches the 
fortress of Ravan's mind and shatters his mental image in an instant. 

What is interesting is that Hanuman does not need an external thing to 
position himself; he expands what he already has—his tail. In other words, he 
finds strength within and does not need the help of an object or a salutation. He 
has enough Shakti to compensate for the Durga that Ravan refuses to give him. 

We constantly use material things to position ourselves: our cabins, our 
houses, our cars, our mobile phones, and so on. When these are taken away from 
us, or damaged, we feel hurt. When our possessions are damaged, when our car 
gets scratched, or our watch gets stolen, or our seat is given to someone else, our 
social body gets damaged and this causes pain to the mental body; even though 
the physical body is perfectly fine. 
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you are poor, or because you want tell 
■five world, you. are a saint? 


When it was time to buy a new mobile phone, Pervez had a simple rule. He 
checked what models his clients and his bosses were using. He then bought 
an inferior model. He did not want to intimidate any of them or make them 
feel insecure. In fact, he wanted them to criticize his choice and mock him 
for buying a poor-quality phone. "I want them to put me down. I want them 
to feel superior. It helps me in my relationship with them." Pervez has 
understood the power of using things to generate Durga. 
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Things are surrogate markers of our value 

Indra calls Vishwakarma, his architect, and orders him to build a palace worthy 
of his stature. Vishwakarma builds a palace of gold but Indra feels it is not good 
enough. So Vishwakarma builds him a palace of diamonds; Indra is not satisfied 
with that either. So Vishwkarma builds him a palace using that most elusive of 
elements, ether; even this does not please Indra. 

Why does Indra want to build a larger palace? Is not being king of the devas 
enough? Clearly not; he needs his mental status to have a tangible manifestation 
in the form of a palace. But no palace matches his mental expectation, as his 
mental body is much greater than all the things he can possess. That leaves him 
dissatisfied. 

In the world Indra lives in, people are measured by the amount of things 
they have. Since he wants to be bigger and better than everyone else, he wants 
his palace to be bigger and better than others'. 


I have wj&re -Hum, 



Property is a physical manifestation of our mental body. It contributes to our 
social body. What we have determines who we are. We cannot see the mental 
body, but we do see the social body. Our possessions become an extension of 
who we are. We equate ourselves with what we have. When we die, what we 
have outlives us, thus possessions have the power to grant us immortality. That 
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is why property is so dear to humans. 


Raju hated driving. Since he could not afford a driver, he did not buy a car. 
He travelled every day to office by auto. This annoyed his boss. "Your team 
members will not respect you unless you have a car." Raju did not 
understand this: surely they respected him for his work and managerial 
skills. Nevertheless, he finally succumbed to the pressure and bought a car. 
His son was very annoyed, "But daddy, all my friends have bigger cars." 
Raju realized the car was not only a mode of conveyance; it was about 
grabbing a place in the social hierarchy. 
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Thoughts can be coded into things 

Narad asked the wives of Krishna to give him something that they felt was equal 
in value to their husband. He gets a weighing scale into the courtyard and makes 
Krishna sit on one of the pans. On the other, each of the wives put what they feel 
equals Krishna's worth. Satyabhama puts all her gold, utensils and jewels, but 
the scale still weighs less than Krishna. Rukmini, on the other hand, places a 
sprig of tulsi on the pan and declares it to be a symbol of her love for Krishna. 
Instantly, the scales shift. 

Both Satyabhama and Rukmini value Krishna for the impact he has had on 
them. How does one quantify this transformation? How do they give form to 
their mental image of him? Satyabhama expresses her thoughts through things 
while Rukmini uses a symbol, a metaphor. When people recognize this code, the 
tulsi becomes more valuable than gold. Everyone values gold. Only those who 
appreciate the language of symbols will appreciate tulsi. 



The same principle applies to brands. Brands are thoughts embodied by 
things. When people buy a brand, they are buying a thought or a philosophy that 
makes them feel powerful, which raises their stature in the eyes of those who 
matter to them. Naturally, people are willing to pay a lot of money for such 
codes. The cost of making a product is much less than the cost at which brands 
are sold. In order to charge a premium, great effort has to be made through 
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advertising and marketing to establish the brand's philosophy in a cultural 
landscape. Unless people are able to decode what the brand stands for, it will 
have no value. 


Zafar has a small shop that sells fake brands at about a quarter of the real 
price. He has never understood why people pay so much for brand names. 
The actual cost of production is much lower. His uncle explained, "The 
customer is not buying a tool that tells the time. He is buying aukaat: status, 
dignity, respect, admiration and envy. For that the customer is ready to pay 
anything." Zafar thus understood the difference between the literal and 
symbolic value of Rukmini's tulsi. 
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We assume we are what we have 

Paundraka, king of Karusha, wears a crown with a peacock feather. He holds a 
lotus flower in one hand and a conch-shell in the other. Around his neck he 
wears a garland of forest flowers, the Vanamali. From his ears hang earrings that 
are shaped like dolphins, the Makara-kundala. He is draped in a bright yellow 
silk dhoti or the Pitambara. He even has hairdressers curl his hair. He insists on 
eating rich creamy butter with every meal. He plays the flute in flowery 
meadows on moonlit nights surrounded by his queens and concubines who 
dance around him. "I look like Krishna. I do everything Krishna does. I must be 
Krishna," he says to himself. His subjects, some gullible, some confused and 
others frightened, worship him with flowers, incense, sweets and lamps. 
Everyone wonders who the true Krishna is since both look so similar? 

Then a few courtiers point out that Krishna of Dwaraka has a wheel-shaped 
weapon that no other man has called the Sudarshan Chakra. "Oh that," 
Paundraka explains, "He borrowed it from me. I must get it back from the 
impostor." So a messenger is sent to inform Krishna to return the Sudarshan 
Chakra or face stern consequences. To this, Krishna replies, "Sure, let him come 
and get it." 

Irritated that Krishna does not come to return the Sudarshan Chakra, 
Paundraka sets out for Dwaraka on his chariot, decorated with a banner that has 
the image of Garud on it, reinforcing his identity. When he reaches the gates of 
Dwaraka, he shouts, "False Krishna, return the Sudarshan Chakra to the true 
Krishna." Krishna says, "Here it is." The Sudarshan Chakra that whirrs around 
Krishna's index finger flies towards Paundraka. Paundraka stretches out his hand 
to receive it. As the wheel alights on his finger, he realizes it is heavier than it 
looks. So heavy, in fact, that before he can call for help he is crushed to pulp 
under the great whirring wheel. That is the end of the man who pretended to be 
Krishna. 

The corporate world is teeming with pretenders and mimics. They think 
they know how to walk the walk and talk the talk but they simply don't know 
what the talk is all about. They know how to dress, how to carry their laptops 
and smart phones, what car to drive, where to be seen, with whom, how to use 
words like 'value enhancement' and 'on the same page' and 'synergy' and 'win- 
win'. In other words, they know the behaviour that projects them as corporate 
leaders, but are nowhere close to knowing what true leadership actually means. 
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At a fast-growing firm, Vijaychandra selects a young man who shows all 
the signs of having the talent and drive of a leader. The young man's name 
is Jaipal. His CV indicates he's from the right universities, has the right 
credentials and impressive testimonies. Besides which, he's also nattily 
dressed and articulate. He even plays golf! He is fit to head the new e- 
business division. Two years down the line, however, despite all the 
magnificent PowerPoint presentations and Excel sheets, which impressed 
quite a few investors, the e-division's revenue is way below the mark. The 
market has just not responded. Jaipal knows how to talk business, but 
evidently he does not know how to do business. Vij ay chandra decides to 
investigate what Jaipal has done in the past two years. It emerges that while 
Jaipal has stayed in the right hotels and driven the right cars, he has never 
gone to personally meet the vendors or customers. He has not made the 
effort to immerse himself in market research; on the contrary, he has hired 
people to do it for him. He focuses on 'strategy' but not on 'tactics'. He loves 
boardroom brainstorming but not shop-floor sweat. His organization 
structure is designed such that it keeps him isolated from the frontline. He 
simply assumes that his team will know what to do in the marketplace. He 
has never picked up the phone and addressed client grievances—he prefers 
the summary of conclusions provided by reputed analysts. He does not get 
to hear his sales people whine and groan and prefers the echoes of the 
market presented by strategy consultants. Vij ay chandra realizes he has a 
Paundraka on his hands—all imitation, no inspiration. 
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We expect things to transform us 

One day, as King Bhoj and his soldiers approach a field, a farmer is heard 
screaming, "Stay away, stay away, you and your horses will destroy the crops. 
Have some pity on us poor people!" Bhoj immediately moves away. As soon as 
he turns his back, the farmer begins to sing a different tune altogether and says, 
"Where are you going, my king? Please come to my field, let me water your 
horses and feed your soldiers. Surely you will not refuse the hospitality of a 
humble farmer?" Not wanting to hurt the farmer, though amused by his 
turnaround, Bhoj once again moves towards the field. Again, the farmer shouts, 
"Hey, go away. Your horses and your soldiers are damaging what is left of my 
crop. You wicked king, go away." No sooner has Bhoj begun to turn away than 
the farmer cries, "Hey, why are you turning away? Come back. You are my 
guests. Let me have the honour of serving you." 

The king is now exceedingly confused and wonders what is conspiring. This 
happens a few more times before Bhoj observes the farmer carefully. He notices 
that whenever the farmer is rude, he is standing on the ground, but whenever he 
is hospitable, he is standing atop a mound in the middle of the field. Bhoj 
realizes that the farmer's split personality has something to do with the mound. 
He immediately orders his soldiers to dig up the mound in the centre of the field. 
The farmer protests but Bhoj is determined to solve the mystery. 

Beneath the mound, the soldiers find a wonderful golden throne. As Bhoj is 
about to sit on it, the throne speaks up, "This is the throne of Vikramaditya, the 
great. Sit on it only if you are as generous and wise as he. If not, you will meet 
your death on the throne." The throne then proceeds to tell Bhoj thirty-two 
stories of Vikramaditya, each extolling a virtue of kingship, the most important 
being generosity. It is through these stories that Bhoj learns what it takes to be a 
good king. 

The story is peculiar. In the first part of the story, the throne transforms the 
stingy farmer into a generous host. In the latter half, the throne demands the king 
be generous before he takes a seat. 

In organizations, we expect a man in a particular position to behave in a 
particular manner. We assume that he has gained this position because he has 
those qualities. But what comes first: gaining the qualities or acquiring the 
position. Can a king be royal before he has a kingdom, or does the possession of 
a kingdom make him royal? 

Can a person who seeks Durga from the outside world give out Durga? Or 
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should a king have enough Shakti within him to be an unending supply of Durga 
to others? 


Sunder was great friends with his team before he became the boss. The 
moment he was promoted, he started behaving differently, became arrogant, 
obnoxious and extremely demanding. Was it the role that had changed him 
or had it allowed him to reveal his true colours? Sunder blames the burden 
of new responsibilities and the over-familiarity of his colleagues as the 
cause of friction. That is when, Kalyansingh, the owner of the company, 
decides to have a chat with him. "Do you know why you have been given a 
higher salary, a car, a secretary, a cabin?" Sunder retorts that these are the 
perks of his job. Kalyansingh then asks, "And what is your job?" Sunder 
rattles off his job description and his key result areas. "And how do you 
plan to get promoted to the next level?" Sunder replies that it will happen if 
he does his work diligently and reaches his targets. "No," says Kalyansingh, 
"Absolutely not." Sunder does not understand. Kalyansingh explains, "If 
you do your job well, why would I move you? I will keep you exactly 
where you are." Looking at the bewildered expression on Sunder's face, 
Kalyansingh continues, "If you nurture someone to take your place, then 
yes, I may consider promoting you, but you seem to be nurturing no one. 
You are too busy trying to be boss, trying to dominate people, being rude 
and obnoxious. That is because you are insecure. So long as you are 
insecure, you will not let others grow. And as long as those under you do 
not grow, you will not grow yourself. Or at least, I will not give you another 
responsibility. You will end up doing the same job forever. Is that what you 
really want?" That is the moment Sunder understands the meaning of 
Vikramaditya's throne. After all, it is not about behaving royally, but rather 
about nurturing one's kingdom. He must not take Durga, he has to give 
Durga. 
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The loss of possessions reveals who we really are 

Do kingdoms make us kings? Or can we be kings even without kingdoms? Is our 
value dependent on what we possess? These are questions raised in the Ramayan 
and Mahabharat. In both epics the protagonists have to deal with the loss of 
fortune and exile. It is the manner in which Ram deals with it and the Pandavs 
deal with it that reveals everything. 

Good w&Ht! 



The loss of his kingdom does not affect Ram. He is king with or without the 
kingdom. Aranya-Ram (Ram of the forest) and Ayodhya-Ram (Ram of the city) 
have the same mental image. His mental body is powered by Shakti from within 
and does not need an external Durga to validate his social body. Contrarily, the 
loss of their kingdom shatters the Pandavs. They panic. They feel like victims. 
Their mental image takes a beating as their social body is battered. They feel 
deprived, denied and cheated because their mental image depends on the 
kingdom. 

In Ram, Narayan is completely awake and so he does not need Ayodhya to 
make him feel secure. When his wife, Sita, is abducted he is determined to 
rescue her, finding resources along the way. He has no army with him, yet he 
creates an army in the jungle, transforming a troop of monkeys into fierce 
warriors who do the unimaginable: build a bridge across the sea, tear down the 
citadel of Lanka, and defeat an army of fierce rakshasas. 

The same is not the case with the Pandavs. They need Indraprastha to make 
them feel validated. Krishna helps them outgrow their dependence on Narayani 
and start discovering the Narayan within. 
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Often, a job has more to do with securing our social body, hence our mental 
image, than about the task at hand. And so, the loss of a job leads to the loss of 
self-worth and self-esteem. It is through things we get Durga, but like Ram we 
have to invoke the Shakti within us so that the vicissitudes of fortune and 
misfortune do not shake our faith in ourselves, and the world around us. 


As the vice president (VP) of marketing, Birendra is highly regarded by his 
boss. He is a very good teacher, spending time explaining the principles of 
marketing to his team. Everyone sees him as generous and a gentleman. 
Until the merger takes place and the company is bought by a much larger 
firm. In the new organizational design, Birendra is no longer VP of 
marketing but made VP of market research and analytics instead. Birendra 
feels this is a step down. He sulks and becomes miserable. He refuses to 
talk to his former colleagues. He is angry and bitter unlike his former 
generous and gentle self. The loss of Narayani reveals the true Narayan 
within him. Birendra is no Vishnu; he is Indra, happy as long as things go 
his way, unable to take adversity in his stride. 
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Like things, talent and loyalty can also make us feel secure 

A dog is very good for our self-image. As a pet, it adores us unconditionally, 
wagging its tail when it gets attention, whining when it does not, possessively 
barking when someone threatens us or lays claim over us. The dog upholds our 
mental image of ourselves at all costs. The world may or may not appreciate us, 
but the dog always will. It is the symbol of loyalty, nourishing our mental image. 

By contrast, the cow gives us milk. It does nothing for our self-image, 
giving milk to whosoever milks it. The cow does not wag its tail when we 
appreciate it or whine when we do not. If one feeds a cow well, takes care of it, 
the cow produces milk generously. The cow provides for our physical body. 

A cow gives us Lakshmi while a dog gives us Durga. The tathastu of talent 
makes the yajaman rich. The tathastu of loyalty makes the yajaman feel secure. 
At work what do we seek: cows or dogs? Do we seek talent that will help us 
achieve our goals or loyalty that will make us feel secure? What if the goal is to 
be secure? 

Often, wealth exists not to nourish us but to make us feel secure. The idea of 
having more money makes us feel powerful. In fact, money is used to mark our 
position in society. The car it buys, the house it affords enables us to rise higher 
in the social hierarchy. Wealth, thus, is also a source of allaying insecurities. 
Lakshmi can be a functional Durga. 

However, while people can be loyal to us, money and talent can never owe 
allegiance to anyone. That is why we need to surround ourselves with loyal 
people who stand by us in tough times, providing us emotional support more 
than anything else. Only the extremely independent or impersonal can survive in 
a world without loyalty. 


When Santosh retired from his post as commissioner, even the peon stopped 
standing up to salute him. All his 'friends' stopped calling him to their 
parties. He suddenly realized he was a nobody. He realized that everyone 
had a relationship with his position and power, not with him. They cared 
not for him but for what he could do for them. He suddenly became aware 
of his hunger for loyalty and friendship. Life is, after all, not just about 
money and power. 
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A transaction is about things, not thoughts 

In the Mahabharat, Kama is a talented archer who is raised in a family of 
charioteers. He is identified as a charioteer's son and not as an archer. In the 
social hierarchy, the archer has a higher status than a charioteer. In other words, 
he has Shakti but not Durga. 

Kama longs for social status and gets it from Duryodhan, the eldest of the 
Kauravs, who makes him king of Anga. In exchange, Durydohan seeks Kama's 
talent as an archer. He hopes to use Kama's archery skills against his arch 
enemies, the Pandavs some day. Duryodhan is insecure about the Pandavs. 
Kama makes him feel secure. But is it Kama's talent that makes him secure or 
his loyalty? 

Later in the epic, Kama learns that the Pandavs are actually his younger 
brothers. He is the first child of their mother, Kunti, born before marriage hence 
abandoned at birth. He is encouraged to join the Pandavs in their fight against 
the Kauravs. He refuses to change sides out of loyalty to Duryodhan, but 
promises his mother that he will spare all her children, except Arjun, who is also 
an ace archer and his greatest rival. 

Duryodhan gives Kama social status as svaha, and in exchange expects his 
talent as an archer to kill the Pandavs. In return, Kama gives him his loyalty. In 
trying to be loyal to both Duryodhan and his mother, Kama ends up sparing the 
Pandavs and failing his benefactor. 

In the friendship of Kama and Duryodhan, Narayani is being exchanged but 
Narayan is not invoked. Both remain insecure and needy. Neither grows in 
wisdom. 


Rudraprakash was unhappy. He had two managers handling two of his 
health clubs. Mehul had worked with him for years and was loyal. Amitabh 
was a brilliant manager, who did what he was told, but was clearly 
transactional. Mehul did not deliver results but could be relied on to stay on 
through bad times. Amitabh delivered results but would leave when things 
got rough. Each one is insecure in their own way. Mehul's insecurity makes 
him cling to Rudraprakash. Amitabh's insecurity makes him strive to be 
emotionally detached from Rudraprakash. Neither is trying to change, or 
outgrow their fear. They rely more on Narayani that comes from the outside 
than Narayan that comes from inside. 
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A relationship is about thoughts, not things 

In the Ramayan, when Ram and Lakshman encounter Hanuman for the first 
time, Lakshman suspects he is a demon, until Hanuman speaks in Sanskrit, the 
language of the educated elite. 

Later, when Ram learns how Hanuman serves Sugriv who has been kicked 
out of his kingdom by his elder brother Vali, Ram offers to help. But Sugriv is 
not sure if Ram is capable. Ram demonstrates his skill by shooting an arrow 
through seven palm trees and his strength by kicking the carcass of a dead 
buffalo so hard that it flies and lands in the court of Vali. 

Lakshman and Sugriv need tangible proof of extraordinariness. They focus 
on the resources that the other possesses. Ram and Hanuman recognize each 
other's worth even before proof is provided. They focus on the Narayan potential 
within each of them. 
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When two people meet, there are four things on the table: you and yours, me 
and mine. When yours is exchanged for mine, it is a transaction. When who-I- 
am impacts who-you-are, it is a relationship. Sugriv and Ram have a transaction: 
Ram helps Sugriv become king while Sugriv helps Ram find his wife. Hanuman 
and Ram have a relationship: neither expects anything from the other yet both 
help each other. Hanuman helps Ram find Sita and, in doing so, discovers his 
full potential. He transforms from being a vanar, a mere monkey, to a deity in his 
own right. 
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Manish tells his wife, Gitika, to wear a new diamond necklace to the 
wedding and not the one she has worn earlier. "People will notice and I do 
not want people to think that my business is not doing well." Gitika feels 
like a billboard. In the circles she and her husband move in, what matters is 
what clothes you wear, what car you drive and where you go on holiday. 
Everything is constantly measured and keeping up appearances creates 
huge stress. But she enjoys spending time with Rafiq and Reshma who are 
her friends from college. They still met in the same canteen where they 
hung out, never bothering with each one's professional successes or failures. 
As Rafiq often tells Manish, "I want to spend time with you, not your car or 
your cash." 
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Rules 


Any organization is essentially a set of rules. Rules help humanity 
overpower the law of the jungle that might is right. Rules 
domesticate the human-animal. But the human-animal can use 
rules to dominate and reinforce his position as the alpha. The 
human-animal can also pretend to follow rules, be subversive, or 
revolt when opportunity strikes. There is much more happening 
with rules. For life becomes work when we have to live by 
another's rules. 
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There are no thieves in the jungle 

Once Uttanka was travelling through the forest carrying a pair of jewelled 
earrings secured from a king called Saudasa. These earrings were the tuition fees 
he had promised his guru's wife. On the way, serpents stole the earrings. Uttanka 
was so angry that he invoked Agni, the fire-god, and filled Bhogavati, the land 
of serpents with so much smoke that it blinded them all. The torture continued 
until Vasuki, the king of serpents, returned the earrings to Uttanka. 

Uttanka saw the serpents as criminals; the earrings 'belonged' to him. The 
serpents saw Uttanka as the dominant beast who had defeated all rivals and 
claimed its prey. The human gaze is different from the animal gaze, as it assumes 
the existence of cultural structures like rights, rules and responsibilities. In 
nature, there is no concept of possession or property hence there is no thief, 
police, or court of law. 

In the jungle there is territory not property. You cannot steal territory. You 
cannot bequeath it to children and loved ones. You have to fight for it. Winner 
takes it all. 

In the jungle there is no law, no criminal, no rights, no duties, no judge, no 
jury. Everyone is on their own. 

Brahma rejects this world. He wants a place where his possessions are 
protected and respected. This is the world of rules; this is sanskriti. In the world 
of rules there are rule-breakers, the criminal, the corrupt. There is need for a 
police force, an auditor, and a regulator. They ensure that the rights of the weak 
are respected by the strong. 


Shabbir smiled. One day, a man seated in a bus spat on the car he was 
driving and his boss got very angry. He rolled down the window and abused 
the man, calling him ill-mannered and low-class. The very same day a bird 
flying over the car relieved itself on the window screen. The boss was upset 
but he could not shout at the bird. The bird would not understand what 
manners or class meant. 
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Without rules there is territory, not property 

Apsaras, the nymphs who live in Indra's land, do not follow any rules. They 
subscribe to no law. They live in absolute freedom. In the Mahabharat, when 
Urvashi, an apsara, tries to seduce Arjun, he withdraws from her stating that she 
is like a mother to him for she had seduced and stayed with his ancestor, 
Pururava. She argues that she is ancestor to no one; she belongs to all. The rules 
of man do not apply to her, a nymph, she says. "But they apply to me," says 
Arjun. 

Urvashi represents prakriti to whom rules do not apply. Arjun, on the other 
hand, belongs to sanskriti—the world of rules. With rules comes the notion of 
ownership and property. In nature, the strongest or the smartest gets the prize 
whereas in culture, thanks to rules, even the weak get something. 

In the Ramayan, when Gautam finds his wife Ahalya in the arms of the 
more attractive and more powerful Indra, he curses Indra's body to be covered 
with sores and he curses Ahalya, turning her into stone. Gautam may not be the 
strongest, smartest or richest man; he may not even be a worthy groom, but by 
law he is the husband, none but he has the right to be with his wife, and the same 
is expected of her. By law, Indra is a thief who has violated the rules of sanskriti. 
By law, Ahalya has committed the crime of adultery for failing to respect the 
rules of marriage. These accusations would make no sense to an apsara like 
Urvashi. 

Rules establish sanskriti. They are put in place in the hope to create a world 
where even the weak can thrive and the helpless have rights. Unfortunately, rules 
end up creating a new form of hierarchy, one that is not based on force, or 
cunning, but rather based on the whims of man. 

Thus, in some organizations one gender is favoured over another, or a 
certain community or nationality is favoured over another. All these decisions 
are rationalized using complex arguments. We strive for meritocracy until we 
realize that it comes at a price that humans are unwilling to pay. 


Initially, the parking lot outside the temple was free for all. Dozens of cars 
could be seen parked outside as hordes of families visited, especially on the 
auspicious Fridays and Saturdays. Soon, the number of cars increased so 
much so there were fights in the parking lot between people vying for the 
same space. Finally, to keep the peace, rules had to be introduced: it was 
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first come first served. Those who came late had to park outside on the road 
and risk having their cars towed away. This inconvenienced many powerful 
and rich people in the area who complained to the temple committee and 
even subtly threatened to withdraw their financial support. The temple 
authorities decided to reserve a portion of the parking lot for VIPs. This 
only created more trouble: who was a VIP and who wasn't? The founding 
family of the temple, who were of modest means, demanded more rights 
than the rich donors. Politicians began to assert themselves and also 
demanded special rights. When these were denied, the temple suddenly 
found itself being questioned by the local municipality about the legality of 
its reserved parking. The inquiry stopped when the local legislative council 
member was given a VIP pass. In the absence of rules, there is chaos. In the 
presence of rules, there is order. But the order is constantly threatened if it 
fails to cater to the dominant alpha. With order comes hierarchy. 
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Rules domesticate the human-animal 

Domestication is a violent process. In the Ramayan, Surpanaka is a free spirit 
who seeks intimacy with Ram. When he introduces her to Sita, Surpanaka sees 
her as a rival. She is unable to fathom the meaning of marriage and fidelity. 
These rules make no sense in the jungle. In the jungle, the strongest and the most 
beautiful gets the mate. So Surpanaka tries to take what she wants by force. She 
decides to attack Sita hoping that with the wife out of the picture, Ram will 
succumb to her. 

To protect Sita from harm, Lakshman intervenes and pulls Surpanaka back. 
He then cuts off her nose, disfiguring her, making her less worthy of anyone's 
affection. With this act, the threat to the laws of the marriage is wiped away. The 
wild beast is domesticated. Order is restored. 

From Lakshman's point of view, one informed by culture, he has done the 
right thing. From Surpanaka's point of view, she has been humiliated and 
invalidated. She may behave like an animal but that she feels anger indicates she 
is not an animal. She is human. Her mental image has taken a severe beating. 
Lakshman may think he is a hero for upholding the rules of culture, but he has 
only fuelled Surpanaka's fury. On her part, she feels like a victim, not a villain. 



Price, sf culture 


Those who make the rules and enforce them always feel powerful and 
righteous. Those who are obliged to follow the rules do not feel so. They comply 
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willingly only if they feel good about the rules, else they quietly submit. Then 
there are some who disagree with the rules, rightly or wrongly, and they feel 
powerful by breaking them. 


The hospitality firm and the builder had a joint venture. The hotel had been 
built by the builder but he did not know how to run the hotel. So the 
management was outsourced to the hospitality firm. Vikrant was the hotel 
manager and he soon had a problem. Sanjay, the son of the builder, would 
come to the bar every evening and simply grab cash from the counter. 
When the cashier tried to resist, he would say, "Don't you know who I am? I 
own this building." This had to be stopped. So Vikrant called his bosses in 
the head office and apprised them of the situation. "I can stop the bully but 
only if you give me full support." The bosses assured him full support. The 
next time Sanjay tried to grab cash, Vikrant and two of his managers 
intervened and stopped him. Sanjay threatened them with dire 
consequences. Vikrant pulled out his mobile and called Sanjay's father and 
said, "Sir, I have been told by the management to withdraw operations if 
Sanjay continues to misbehave with the staff and interfere with processes. 
Please advise on what needs to be done." The reply made Vikrant smile. 
Sanjay left the bar shamefaced and never returned again. Surpanaka had 
been controlled by rules. But Vikrant knew that this would come at a price. 
The builder's prestige had been dented and it could sour the relationship 
with the hospitality firm, create trouble in the future. Vikrant's bosses knew 
it too. He was transferred to another hotel and secretly given a cash bonus 
not to speak of the incident. And because Vikrant displayed immense 
maturity, his bosses marked him out as talent. 
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Domestication can be voluntary and involuntary 

Garud was born a slave. His mother, Vinata, had lost a wager with her sister, 
Kadru, as a result of which she and her offspring were obliged to serve Kadru 
and her children, the nagas. "If you want to be free," say the nagas to Garud, 
"fetch amrit for us." 

Garud immediately flies to Amravati and finds the pot of amrit there, 
guarded by the devas. He spreads his mighty wings, extends his sharp talons and 
swoops down on them. Indra and the devas are no match for Garud. He shoves 
them aside and claims the pot with the nectar of immortality. 

On the way back, he encounters Vishnu. Vishnu says, "There is a way by 
which you can get your freedom without giving the nagas the amrit. If I tell you 
how, what will you give me in exchange?" Garud swears to serve him for the rest 
of his life. 

Vishnu then says, "After you give the pot of nectar and secure your freedom, 
tell the nagas they must bathe before drinking it. They will leave the pot with 
you, assuming you will safeguard it until their return. Allow Indra to reclaim the 
pot while the nagas are away. When the nagas question your actions, remind 
them that you stopped being their slave as soon as you gave them the pot of 
nectar and were thus under no obligation to stop Indra from stealing what 
anyway belongs to the devas." Garud does as he is told: he gets his freedom, 
Indra gets back the amrit and the nagas get nothing. Indra is so pleased with 
Garud that he makes nagas the natural food for Garud. Garud then goes to 
Vaikuntha and serves Vishnu. 

In this story, Garud resents serving the nagas while he willingly serves 
Vishnu. The former is involuntary domestication. The latter is voluntary 
domestication. In involuntary domestication, we are compelled to work 
according to other people's rules. In voluntary domestication, we choose to work 
according to other people's rules. 

We voluntarily give up our rules and agree to follow other people's rules, if 
they grant unto us something that we value. The contract we sign when joining 
an organization is voluntary domestication. 


Srikanth always comes to office on time. He likes coming early and setting 
up his desk before others. Then, one day, the company introduces the 
swipe-card system to ensure everyone comes on time. Suddenly, Srikanth 
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does not feel like coming early. He hates his integrity being watched and 
measured. So he comes to office exactly on time and leaves on the dot too, 
never giving that extra time that he did before the company made 
domestication so involuntary. Srikanth would be servant to a trusting 
Vishnu, not to an exploitative naga. 
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We dislike those who are indifferent to rules 

Sati was the daughter of Daksha Prajapati, the supreme patron of the yagna. 
When she met Shiva, she asked him, "Where is your home?" "Home? What does 
that mean?" he said. "Where do you stay when it gets very hot?" "Atop Mount 
Kailas," he replied. "Where do you stay when it gets very cold?" "In a 
crematorium, next to funeral pyres that are always burning," he said. "Where do 
you stay when it rains?" "In a cave," he said, "or even above the clouds!" 

Sati laughed as she realized he did not understand the meaning of a home. 
She called him Bholenath, the innocent one, and fell in love with him. She even 
decided to marry him, to which her father agreed with great reluctance. 

At the wedding, sons-in-law are supposed to bow to their fathers-in-law. 
When Shiva refused to do so, Sati's father Daksha took this as a great insult. At 
the feast that followed, Shiva fed his companions, ghosts and dogs, with his own 
hands. Daksha considered these creatures foul and inauspicious. His protests 
made no sense to Shiva. 

Sati realized that Shiva had no mental image of himself, and so had no need 
for a social body. He was indifferent to property as well as rules that are needed 
to endorse and affirm one's self-image. Daksha, on the other hand, saw Shiva 
very differently. He saw him as the destroyer, a threat to social order. Shiva was 
comfortable with prakriti as Kali—wild and untamed, unbound by any rules. 
Daksha insisted on looking upon prakriti as Gauri, bound by his rules, under his 
control. 

Daksha insists on rules being followed for the larger good. He demands 
domestication. But in enforcing the rules, his self-image gets inflated and he 
starts behaving as the dominant alpha. So much so that he starts seeing Shiva as 
an adversary, and not as one who cannot be domesticated. 

Shiva is a bull. If a bull is castrated, it turns into an ox, a beast of burden. It 
can no longer impregnate a cow. It is important to allow Shiva to stay outside the 
purview of rules. Daksha fails to realize this and takes Shiva's intransigence as a 
personal insult. At no point is Shiva defying Daksha; he is just being himself. 
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Ravan, king of Lanka, defies the rules, and Ram, prince of Ayodhya, follows 
them, but Ravan is no Shiva and Ram is no Daksha. Unlike Shiva, Ravan wants 
to control people; he defies authority because he wants to be authority. Shiva is a 
hermit with no desire to dominate or domesticate anyone. Unlike Daksha, Ram 
does not want to control people; he respects the rules, not authority. He knows 
the value of rules and their place in life. He also knows the price one pays to 
uphold the rules. Thus, he is quite comfortable sacrificing personal happiness in 
the process of upholding the law. 

Mirchandani demands that every member of his accounting firm come to 
office on time. They lose half-a-day of salary if they are even a minute late, 
but Mirchandani always comes in late. He believes that as the owner it is 
his privilege and he rationalizes it by saying he works late into the night 
unlike other staff members who leave at 6 p.m. sharp. By this, he 
establishes his domination in the organizational hierarchy like Ravan. 
Vishal, a senior accountant, just cannot come to office on time. He likes 
starting work only by 11 a.m., and he does not mind staying back late till all 
the work is done. Cutting his salary, admonishing him, has had no effect on 
Vishal. Mirchandani calls him arrogant and insubordinate but Vishal has no 
desire to defy the system. He simply functions best later in the day and 
finds it very difficult to wake up early. The tension between Vishal and 
Mirchandani reaches a point where Vishal is asked to leave. Mirchandani 
loses a talented worker because, like Daksha, he is more interested in 
Vishal's obedience and adherence to rules than in Vishal's intelligence. 
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Rules can be oppressive 

Ram's obsession with rules dehumanizes him and makes him detached and 
dispassionate. The structure he creates does not benefit all: certainly not 
Shambuka and Sita. 

The rules state that only members of the priestly professions can renounce 
society and become tapasvis, not members of servant professions. So when 
Shambuka, a servant, becomes a tapsavi, Ram beheads him. 

The rules state that the king shall not have a woman who is the subject of 
gossip as his queen. The abduction of Sita and her stay in Ravan's palace is the 
subject of gossip and so Ram abandons Sita in the forest when she is heavy with 
child despite knowing that she has never been unfaithful in letter or spirit. 

Often in organizations, people are told to leave jobs on grounds that they 
have broken a rule. Even though the leader has the power to forgive or overlook 
such transgressions he does not, for fear of the repercussions to the company as a 
whole. Forgiveness may be seen as a favour. It may bring ethics into question. 

Ds»*£stiCd.+ieM. anal 



The rules were very clear that bonuses had to be paid as per the bell curve. 
Some would get more than others, and at least one person would be denied 
a bonus. Uday argued that all his team members had done satisfactory work 
and no one person's work stood out as spectacular. Those upstream did not 
care: the rule had to be applied every time. The team had to be graded 
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differently. No exceptions could be made. Uday felt disgust but he could do 
nothing about it. Shambuka had to be beheaded and Sita had to be exiled, if 
he wished to be Ram. 
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Rules create underdogs and outsiders 

In the Mahabharat, there are three great archers: Arjun, Kama and Eklavya. 

Rules state that as a member of the royal family, Arjun has the right to hold 
the bow. The same right is not given to Kama and Eklavya because Kama 
belongs to a family of charioteers who are servants, while Eklavya is a tribal 
who lives in the forest. Kama has to learn secretly, denying his identity to his 
teacher. Eklavya has to learn on his own as the royal tutor, Drona, refuses to 
teach him. The social structure of the land is anything but fair. 

Rules that are meant to subvert the law of the jungle end up creating a 
culture that is unfair and oppressive. Hence, the god in Hinduism is not just a 
rule-follower like Ram but also a rule-breaker as in the instance of Krishna. 
Krishna is leela purushottam who is best at playing games. He is always 
visualized as a cowherd and charioteer, members of the servant class, even 
though he is born into a royal family. He seems to be mocking social status. 



The point is not the rules, or the following or breaking of them, but the 
reason behind the rules. Are they helping the helpless as they are supposed to, or 
are they simply granting more power to the powerful? Rules were created to 
keep the jungle out of society but more often than not they become tools to make 
society worse than any jungle. 


Mathias knows that because he is the eldest son of the family, his taking 
over as CEO of his departmental store will always be seen as a function of 
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his bloodline rather than a result of his talent. No matter how hard he 
works, no matter what his performance is when compared with other 
professionals in the company, he will always be his father's son. He is the 
modern-day Arjun, found in almost every family business. In contrast, 
Mathur knows that despite years of proving himself, he will never become 
the CEO; he is not part of the family bloodline and the family will never 
give the mantle to a professional. He is our modern-day Kama, who leaves 
the family business and joins a professional company, only to realize that 
even a multinational company has a glass ceiling. He is not an alumnus of 
any known business-school hence he will never be good enough. He will 
always be the outsider. Bakshi works as a manager in the very same 
departmental store. He would have been a part of the strategic team but he 
will never be, because he is not a business-school graduate either. No 
school accepted him because in the group discussions he would only 
express himself in Hindi. His thoughts were outstanding but those who 
judged him heard only his language and felt he would not fit in because he 
did not know English. Bakshi did not learn English since the government 
schools he studied in taught only the local language, because the political 
parties insisted on supporting the regional language over a 'foreign' 
language, never mind the fact that the children of these very politicians 
went to English-medium schools. Bakshi is the modern-day Eklavya; not 
quite sure why well-meaning politicians and well-meaning academicians 
denied him his thumb. 
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Rules create mimics and pretenders 

In the Mahabharat, Duryodhan breaks no rules. He simply invites Yudhishtir to 
play a game of dice for a wager. It is Yudhishtir who gambles away his kingdom 
and his wife, not Duryodhan. When Draupadi, the common wife of the Pandavs, 
is dragged by the hair from the inner chambers to the royal court, humiliated and 
publicly disrobed, no one comes to her rescue, neither Bhisma, Drona, nor 
Kama, even though she begs them for help. Rules and laws are quoted to justify 
her treatment. 

Later, when the Pandavs return from their thirteen-year exile in the forest, 
Duryodhan refuses to return their lands. He argues that according to his calendar, 
the Pandavs were seen before the end of the thirteenth year and so as per the 
agreement, they have to return to the forest for another thirteen years. Krishna 
offers the counter-argument that the Kaurav calendar does not take into account 
the concept of leap years. In fact, the Pandavs have lived in exile longer than 
stipulated. Duryodhan disagrees with this. So Krishna offers a compromise, "Just 
give five villages to the five brothers for the sake of peace." Thus cornered, 
Duryodhan reveals the true intention behind his pretence of rational arguments 
and says, "I will not give them a needle point of land under any circumstances." 

Duryodhan is the pretender, the mimic, who follows the rules but does not 
care for the purpose they serve. He uses rules to control the world around him 
and get his way. 

In a world where processes and systems matter more than feelings, it is clear 
that the overwhelming culture promotes Duryodhans. We assume that the 
obedient person is the committed person. Yet, we can sense that the team is 
disconnected and detached emotionally. They become professional because they 
have stopped caring about people; all they care about is tasks and targets and go 
about accomplishing these ruthlessly and heartlessly. In fact, when we celebrate 
professionalism, we celebrate Duryodhan who values the letter of the law, not 
the spirit. Behaviour can be proven and measured, not belief. 


During the breakout sessions at the international conference of a large 
cosmetics company, everyone was asked to voice their issues with the new 
positioning of the old product. Yasmin had many objections arising from 
the local realities of India. Before she could voice these, her boss, Gajendra, 
tapped her on the shoulder and said, "This is a charade. They have already 
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printed the brochures and the leaflets and agencies have already filmed the 
ad-campaign that we have rolled out. So do not bother protesting or being 
honest. This meeting is just a formality to tell the board of directors that 
local markets were consulted before the launch. Nobody will believe it but 
everyone will applaud their efforts. So just smile and tell them how 
wonderful the new positioning is. That is what they want to hear. And if 
you tell them what they want to hear, they will reward you by calling you to 
the next international conference." With this dialogue, Gajendra encouraged 
Yasmin to become a Duryodhan and work with the system, her personal 
views notwithstanding. 


I break, rules for 
the. benefit of all 



I follow rules 
for the benefit 
of all 
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I break, rules 
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We want to live by our own rules 

Ravan is the most charismatic and enchanting villain of Hindu mythology. With 
ten heads, twenty arms, a flying chariot and a city of gold in the middle of the 
sea, he stands out in the epic Ramayan. He drives his brother Kuber out of the 
city of Lanka and declares himself king. When Ram and his brother humiliate 
his sister, Surpanaka, he decides to teach them a lesson by abducting Ram's wife, 
Sita. Ravan is much admired as he lives by his own rules. What is overlooked is 
that he is the dominant alpha male, who does not care for anyone except those 
who please him. He kicks his brother Vibhishan out of the house because he 
refuses to align with him. He wakes up his other brother, Kumbhakarn, even 
though it has been foretold that if he is disturbed before it is his time to wake up 
he will meet certain death. He lets his city Lanka burn and his sons and brothers 
die, but refuses to give Sita up. 

In the Mahabharat, the Pandav Bhim also displays this trait of living by his 
own rules. He is in the habit of walking straight towards his destination, refusing 
to take any turn, destroying everything that stands in his path. Fearing Bhim's 
might, rocks, trees and animals make way for him. Once, while on his way to 
fetch a flower for his beloved wife, Bhim finds an old monkey lying across his 
path. Too proud to go around this old creature, Bhim introduces himself and 
insists that the monkey make way for him. The old monkey tells Bhim, "I cannot 
move, I am too weak. Just kick my tail aside and go forth," Bhim tries to do that, 
but fails. The tail is just too heavy! The monkey reveals he is Hanuman, 
representing nature that refuses to submit to the excesses of man. 



We admire people who do things their way, who stand up to governments, 
change policies and make their mark in industry and society. These defiant 
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heroes represent raw power that shapes the world around them by grit and 
determination. Upon closer observation, we realize they use rules to dominate 
and control the world around them. Their rules only serve them. 


Prakash wants to be an entrepreneur. Not because he has any great idea or a 
great service to offer, he simply wants to be his own boss. He is tired of 
obeying others, submitting to the whims and fancies of his superiors who he 
feels are much less talented than him. He refuses to be a cog in the wheel; 
he wants to be the owner of the wheel. He wants to be an alpha. He wants 
everyone to listen to him and live life on his own terms. 
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Innovation is not possible unless rules are broken 

As a child, Krishna defies rules when he steals the butter of milkmaids as well as 
their hearts earning the titles of makhan-chor and chit-chor. Yet, he is forgiven, 
for his actions bring joy and compel people to be more generous with their 
resources and affection. 

As a grown man, Krishna defies rules several times in the battlefield. He 
does it when he get the patriarch Bhisma to lower his bow, by getting the 
androgynous Shikhandi to ride on his chariot in front of Arjun. To get Drona to 
lower his weapons, Krishna spreads the rumour that Drona's son, Ashwatthama, 
is dead. He is referring to an elephant, but he knows Drona will assume it is his 
son and lower his weapons, giving Dhristadhyumna the chance to behead the old 
teacher. Krishna goads Arjun to strike Kama even though Kama is unarmed, 
helpless and busy trying to release the wheel of his chariot from the ground. He 
goads Bhim to strike Duryodhan with a fatal blow below the navel on his thigh, 
which is expressly forbidden by the rules of war. 

Krishna can be described as an innovator, one who creates better rules by 
breaking and bending old rules that do not serve their purpose. But he does so 
gently, with a smile, taking people into confidence. The shift is subtle, taking one 
by surprise. And the change is aimed to create a society where jungle laws do 
not exist. 

Every person is an innovator, a pretender—compliant and defiant in 
different contexts. Every team has someone who is such a person. This is the 
world of sanskriti, where all is not as it seems. It lacks the transparency of 
nature. As long as there is imagination, such transparency of feelings will not 
exist. 
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Mohit took a huge risk. Breaking all company policies, he told his team to 
talk to the client directly rather go through official intermediaries. This led 
to a huge furore and Mohit was summoned to the CEO's office. The client¬ 
facing team was there with proof of Mohit's audacity. Mohit did not deny 
the charges. He simply presented a slide show that proved the difference in 
turnaround time in the six months before he broke and after he broke the 
rule. The turnaround time had shortened and the number of customer 
complaints had dramatically gone down. Bypassing the client-serving team, 
the delivery team had reduced affairs getting lost in translation thereby 
improving the equity of the firm. The client trusted the firm more. Mohit 
was a Krishna breaking the rules not out of spite or indifference, but 
because they were doing more harm than good. The CEO agreed and Mohit 
was allowed to continue his initiative. 
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We respect those who uphold rules 

Ram is maryada purushottam, supreme upholder of laws that make up the social 
order. He is the only form of Vishnu to be worshipped as king. He upholds rules 
even at the cost of personal happiness. 

The rules state that the king shall always keep his word. When Dashrath 
tells Ram about Kaikeyi's demands, Ram leaves for exile immediately without a 
word of protest. This is not the act of an obedient son; this is an act of a law- 
abiding prince who upholds rules to ensure the integrity of the royal family. 

The rules state that a man shall always be faithful to his wife. Ram never 
looks at another woman or remarries when separated from Sita. This, too, is an 
act of upholding the law rather than an act borne out of love. Ram does not make 
rules—he follows them. He is supremely compliant. And the kingdom he fosters 
is described as a world where nothing is unpredictable and everything is 
organized. 

When the branch office is established in Ahmedabad, Sunil is clear he 
wants Alok as the branch head. Alok is straightforward and trustworthy. He 
will follow the rules meticulously and ensure all processes are implemented 
and followed. He will create a culture of compliance. As the branch office 
is primarily a delivery centre and not a client-facing arm, Sunil is looking 
for a Ram to create a predictable and controllable environment. Alok is 
perfect for the job. 
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Rules need not determine our value 

Sita goes into forest exile twice in the Ramayan. The first time, it is voluntary; 
she follows Ram as a dutiful wife. The second time, it is involuntary; she is 
abandoned in the forest on Ram's instruction following street gossip about her 
reputation. Ram does not see Sita. His gaze is only on the rules. 

Despite this Sita never begrudges Ram. Though abandoned and alone in the 
forest, she knows that his role as a king compels him to take this drastic step. 
She knows where he is coming from, his commitment to the rules, his obligation 
as scion of a royal clan and his responsibility to his people. While she knows the 
consequences of his decisions, she also knows that he will always be true to her. 
When her sons are old enough, she sends them to their father. Ram asks her to 
come back, but she refuses. As a resident of the forest, she is no longer bound by 
the rules of the city. In the forest she is not obliged to obey. She asks the earth- 
goddess, her mother, to take her back. The earth opens up and takes her in. 

Sita no longer needs the Durga offered by social rules. She has enough 
Shakti within her to live without them. She does not need a social body; she does 
not need to be wife or queen. Her mental body no longer seeks external 
validation. 


Prathamesh was accused of sexual misconduct and asked to leave the firm 
as long as the inquiry was pending. Keeping him around would affect the 
image of the company negatively. It would speak volumes about the 
company's moral stand in such matters. Prathamesh was furious. He knew 
that it was impossible to prove what actually transpired behind closed 
doors. It was his word against the lady who had accused him. His 
conscience was clear but he kept reliving the day in his mind: had he said, 
or done something that could have been misunderstood? Three months 
later, Prathamesh was asked to rejoin the firm. There was insufficient 
evidence against him. It was a case of cultural misunderstanding. 
Prathamesh declined the offer. He had learned that there was life beyond the 
wealth and privilege offered by the firm. 
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Stability 

Nature is changing. Markets are changing. Human needs are 
changing. New tools and technologies are appearing and old ones 
disappearing. Some seek stability, certainty and predictability: the 
status quo. Others seek change, revolution, and transformation: a 
change in their status. With stability comes peace, monotony and 
stagnation. With change comes stress, excitement and growth. 
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When the world changes, our social body dies 

Markandeya has the boon of immortality, yet he feels great fear. One day, he sees 
the rains fall and the oceans rise until the whole world, every mountain, 
continent and person he knew, every village and city he'd visited, get dissolved. 
The sun disappears from the sky along with the moon, the stars and every cloud. 
Markandeya finds himself surrounded by vast, limitless water. Alone in the 
midst of nothingness, Markandeya experiences great dread. There is no one to 
see him or call him by his name. Without the world, who is he? He has no 
identity. Does he even exist? 

As these thoughts cross his mind, he sees a banyan leaf floating on the 
waves. A child is sitting on the leaf and gurgling happily, sucking his big toe 
joyfully. The child breathes in and Markandeya finds himself being sucked into 
the child's body. Inside, he can see the entire universe—the sky, the earth and the 
underworld. He sees the realms of devas, asuras, yakshas, rakshasas, nagas, and 
manavas, some of whom recognize him and call him by name. Markandeya feels 
secure, his identity and value restored. All the fear that Markandeya experienced 
now disappears, thanks to the intervention of the child, who is undoubtedly 
Vishnu. Then the child breathes Markandeya out. He is back in the realm of the 
waters, of nothingness, where his fears return. 

Markandeya's physical body may be immortal, but when the world around 
him collapses, his social body dies. He is stripped of all relationships, titles and 
status. He belongs to no hierarchy; is a nobody. That is why we cling to social 
structures around us: hierarchy, the rules of an organization, these grant us our 
identity and meaning. Sanskriti exists to make humans feel secure. That is why 
any change in society frightens us. 

Our social structures depend on the organization. The organization depends 
on industry, which in turn depends on the market. The market depends on 
society, which in turn relies on the environment. All these are susceptible to 
change, and so are constant threats to our physical, social and mental body. We 
are only comfortable with change that nourishes our social body and reinforces 
our mental image. This constant, looming threat to our social beings is an eternal 
source of stress. 


For ten years, Rupen handled the accounts of the jewellery factory where he 
worked. He did his job well and loved the routine of his life. Everything 
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was familiar and in order. His boss, Motwani, loved him and his job was 
assured. Then Motwani died and his wife, unable to handle the business, 
sold it to a large conglomerate. Suddenly, all certainty disappears from 
Rupen's life. He has a boss to report to and is now seen as an old-school 
accountant who does not fit into the new way of thinking. With the end of 
one sanskriti and the rise of another, the social body also needs to die and 
be reborn, locate itself in the new structure. 
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We want organizations to secure our social body 

A little boy called Dhruva is pulled down from his father's lap by his stepmother. 
Feeling deprived and denied, he seeks a father from whose lap he will never be 
pulled down. He prays fervently until Vishnu picks him up and places him in his 
lap. There he sits in the sky, on Vishnu's lap, as the steadfast Pole Star. No one 
can pull him down. 

We yearn for permanence in structures, systems and rules, as it reassures us 
about the permanence of who we are. When bosses change, organizations get 
restructured, when new teams are formed, when we are moved to another 
department, fear envelopes us. Like Dhruva, we hope there is a Vishnu out there, 
a parent who will always keeps us in his lap. 



In medieval times, many wars were fought between the Mughals and the 
Marathas, but both agreed on one thing: the role of the king. For the Mughals, 
the king was jahanpanah—shelter of the world; for the Marathas, he was 
chattrapati—bearer of the umbrella that protects us from problems. The king was 
seen as one who grants security, not just physical but also social security that 
assures us of our meaning. 

People are often loyal to bosses or to an organization because it guarantees 
them both livelihood and social status. Many see this as a fair bargain, a social 
contract. Some people believe that a leader should provide security actively like 
a cat that carries her kittens by the scruff of their neck to safety. Others believe a 
leader is there to provide security passively in the way baby monkeys cling to 
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their mothers to feel secure. 

Underlying this belief is the assumption that we are dependent and we need 
not be dependable. Most devatas want to remain Dhruvas, few want to grow up 
and be Vishnu for others. We do not wish to rise in the varna ladder. We are 
comfortable being karya-kartas and not becoming yajamans. 


All his life, Sudha wanted a permanent job like her brother, Sai, who 
worked for the government, but it never happened. First the company she 
worked for got shut down. The next company shifted office three times. 
Then her boss changed, after which the company was reorganized and she 
was given various roles over a span of two years. She was never able to 
settle down, feel a sense of stability or order. When she complained and 
told her brother how lucky he was, he moaned, "Not quite. I have been 
transferred to three cities in the past ten years and now I have to use all my 
influence to avoid the next transfer." Both siblings are like Dhruva yearning 
for a lap from where no one can pull them down. 
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We resist anything that is new 

This story comes from the Oriya Mahabharat. One day, Arjun sees a strange 
creature in the forest, one he has never seen before. At first, Arjun thinks it is a 
monster and raises his bow to kill it. All of a sudden, he notices a human hand 
and realizes the creature is not as unfamiliar as he thinks. On closer observation, 
he finds Navagunjara, the creature with the head of a rooster, neck of a peacock, 
back of a bull, waist of a lion, tail of a serpent and the four limbs of a human, 
deer, tiger and elephant. Every part is familiar but not the whole. Why did he 
assume the creature was a monster simply because it was not something he had 
encountered? 



Often, we see the world full of predators and rivals threatening our business 
and us. We condemn unfamiliar markets as being chaotic and unethical. We want 
to dominate, domesticate or destroy the unfamiliar, rather than understand it. We 
assume what we know is the objective truth and everything else is threatening. 
Yet, it is the unfamiliar that offers us the opportunity to grow. We need to seek 
the familiar in the unfamiliar and allow ourselves to embrace the new. Rather 
than seek control of the union it is important to include and assimilate the 
unknown. 


When Christopher first came to Mumbai, he was frightened. The roads 
were bad, traffic was all over the place, there were crowds of people 
everywhere, slums poured out of every corner, there was construction work 
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wherever he turned; so different from back home where there were hardly 
any people on the road, where streets were neatly arranged, everyone drove 
cars, and poverty was practically non-existent. For Christopher, Mumbai 
felt like a monster that needed to be killed or tamed, until he noticed that 
the people he dealt with were no different from the people in his native 
land, kind as well as complex. They argued, negotiated and offered 
solutions. In Mumbai, he discovered a market for his company, a much- 
needed lifeline. This was different. It had to be different. In the difference 
lay new ideas, new thoughts and new challenges. Slowly the fear dissipated. 
Navagunjara need not be feared; it has to be admired and understood. 
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We want to control change 

In the Kathsaritsagar, Vikramaditya hopes to rule forever by asking that he die 
only at the hands of a child borne by a girl who is only two-and-a-half years old. 
The impossible happens. One day he encounters Shalivahan whose mother is 
barely two-and-a-half years older than him. His father is Vasuki, the king of 
serpents. In a duel that follows, Vikramaditya is killed and his glorious reign 
comes to an end. 

Hindu mythology is replete with stories where the impossible happens. 
Asuras demand boons that make killing them near impossible, and yet someone 
finds a chink in the perfect armour and they end up dead. 

We create structures, systems and rules that we are convinced are perfect 
and will last forever, but they never do. Eventually, inevitably, they do collapse. 
Ultimately sanskriti is no match for prakriti. 

Buddhism keeps describing the world as impermanent. Hindus saw time as 
cyclical, each cycle a kalpa composed of four yugas, marking childhood (Krita), 
youth (Treta), maturity (Dvapar) and old age (Kali) before death (pralay), which 
is followed by rebirth. And yet, Indra craves amrit and the asuras do tapasya, 
seeking immortality. 



Organizations go through cycles and restructuring repeatedly. Change in 
market conditions, a new boss, target, merger, acquisition, etc. happens 
constantly, changing everything around us. Change can be upstream (bosses, 
investors, regulators) or downstream (employees, customers). Change can be 
central (strategy) or peripheral (market conditions). We ourselves can change, 
struck by boredom or desire. Still, everyone hopes to secure their position like 
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Vikramaditya, getting upset when Shalivahan invariably appears. 


Stria*. • place 
Keeps changing 



Patra • people Kola » tune 

Keeps chaiagi>uj Keeps £>10*91*3 


Shekhar likes people who are organized and compliant. Organized and 
obedient people get ahead in his organization. Now the market is changing, 
and old familiarities are going out the window. He needs people who can 
think in the absence of structures, who can be proactive and take on-the- 
spot decisions. He needs kartas. But over the years he has groomed only 
karya-kartas. They ensured his success for a long time, but in the new 
market he needs kartas and there is no one around. 
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Insecurity turns us into villains 

In the Bhagavad Gita, Kansa is foretold that his sister's eighth child will be 
responsible for his death. So he goes about killing all her children as soon as 
they are born in the hope of defying fate. In the Ramayan, as Ram's army nears 
Lanka, Ravan gets increasingly intolerant and demanding. When his brother, 
Vibhishan, pleads with him to let Sita go to save Lanka, Ravan views this as an 
attack on his mental image and kicks Vibhishan out. On the other hand, Ravan 
starts to increasingly rely on Kumbhakarn who does not challenge his mental 
image and keeps agreeing with him. 

In the Mahabharat, Duryodhan tries to poison Bhim and sets fire to the 
palace in which the Pandavs are sleeping. He believes that with the Pandavs 
gone, his claim on the throne of Hastinapur will be secure. He wants to be king. 
He needs that social body and will do anything to destroy those who threaten it. 
Kansa fears for his physical body, Ravan for his mental body, and Duryodhan for 
his social body. In their own eyes, they are victims, fighting for survival. None 
accepts that death is inevitable. 

Here, death is a metaphor for change. We do not want to accept the 
inevitable—that one day we will be replaced. We go about ensuring there is no 
rival, or threat to our existence. We create structures and systems that secure our 
roles, hence our self-image. But in securing ourselves, we end up hurting others. 
We become villains. 


He is alse semeene's sen. Wk* t 
nuxkes ku*. a tyont? Wky dees he 



Rakesh thinks he is very smart. He can compute better than others and can 
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organize things better than anybody else. If anybody challenges his system, 
he gets furious. He does not appreciate criticism, viewing it as opposition 
and a challenge. Smart people leave his team or sit there resenting 
everything he says, allowing him to make stupid mistakes, because they 
know he will not listen. Rakesh is a bully, he needs to be aggressive and 
dominating because this enables him to get Durga forcibly from people and 
feed his own sense of inadequacy. In doing so, he destroys all relationships. 
He remains alone and vulnerable, with no one around to help him when he 
really needs support. 
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Our stability prevents other people's growth 

When Jarasandha, king of Magadha, learns that Krishna has killed his son-in-law 
Kansa, the dictator of Mathura and that the people of Mathura rejoiced at his 
death, he is furious. He orders his army to kill Krishna and set aflame the city. 
Krishna and the people of Mathura are forced to take refuge in the faraway 
island of Dwaraka. 

Years later, after the Pandavs build the city of Indraprastha with the help of 
Krishna, Yudhishtir, the eldest of the Pandav brothers, declares their desire to be 
kings. Krishna says, "As long as Jarasandha is alive that is not possible. 
Jarasandha has subdued all the kings of the land. Until those kings are liberated, 
until they are free to attend your coronation and recognize your sovereignty, you 
cannot be king." 

Jarasandha is a chakravarti, an emperor of all the lands he surveys. In Jain 
chronicles he is prati-vasudev, the enemy of vasudev (Krishna) and his pacifist 
brother baladev. Jarasandha's control and systems do not let other kings thrive. 
He may have established stability and order but the stability and order serve him, 
not Krishna or the Pandavs. Naturally, the vasudev considers the chakravarti as 
the prati-vasudev. 



Everything is safe and prcdic table uiven 
I am controlling everyone through 
systems, processes and templates. 


Without realizing it, our structures end up curtailing innovation. Innovators 
hate institutions and yet institutions are built on the principles of fairness and 
equality. In an equal world, no one can be special. An innovator, though, sees 
himself as different. From his different point of view come new ideas and 
innovation that will change the old order of things. 
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We call the innovator a rebel because he does not align with authority. We 
call the innovator a prophet because he challenges authority. But eventually, 
every innovator becomes a chakravarti and institutionalizes his rules. And with 
that he becomes a prati-vasudev or enemy to young entrepreneurs and other 
innovators. 


Revant liked the licence raj era when business was assured from the 
government. Now, with liberalization he has to give tenders every year, deal 
with officers and prove his capability time and again, as the officers keep 
changing. They say this competitive environment is good for the country. 
But weren't the services he provided of top quality? What Revant does not 
realize is that because of the old system, many talented businessmen were 
denied opportunities to grow. They, in turn, resented the likes of Revant 
whose family had benefitted from British rule and subsequently, under the 
socialist governments. Revant saw himself as a chakravarti who creates 
order and stability around him. But ambitious men like Bilvamangal saw 
him as old money that does not like new money: a prati-vasudev, who uses 
his power to create rules that block others from rising. 
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We would rather change the world than ourselves 

Shishupala was born deformed with extra limbs and eyes. The oracles revealed 
that he would become normal the day he was picked up by a man who was 
destined to kill him. That man turned out to be Krishna. Shishupala's mother 
begged Krishna to forgive a hundred crimes of her son. Krishna promised to do 
so. 

At the coronation of Yudhishtir, Shishupala insulted Krishna several times. 
Krishna did not say anything and kept forgiving him, but eventually, after the 
hundredth insult, Krishna was under no obligation to forgive the lout. He hurled 
his Sudarshan chakra and killed Shishupala. 

While Shishupala's mother got an assurance from Krishna, at no point did 
Shishupala's mother tell her son never to upset Krishna. Shishupala's mother 
gains Durga from Krishna but does not invoke Shakti in her own son. She relies 
on external powers for protection and has no faith in internal power. The burden 
of invoking inner power is too great. It demands too much effort. Like Indra, 
Shishupala's mother seeks external intervention to save her during crisis. 

In the Puran, Indra never changes. Despite crisis after crisis and the repeated 
attacks of asuras, he does not change. He keeps asking for help from his father 
Brahma who asks Vishnu for help. When Vishnu solves the problem, Indra 
returns to his indulgent ways. We want problems to be solved, but we refuse to 
develop divya-drishti or realize that we want to change only the objective world 
and are convinced the subjective world needs no improvement. 


When Atul resigned and moved to another firm, Derek was furious. He 
raved and ranted about Atul's lack of loyalty and his betrayal. "We should 
never hire professionals," he told his son. In his rage, he gave more powers 
to those who were loyal to him, not realizing that it was precisely this 
behaviour that had alienated the very-talented Atul. Derek's insecurity 
meant he was always suspicious of people who did not demonstrate loyalty. 
He wanted to hedge his bets and so gave equal value to those loyal as well 
as those who were talented. He wanted the world to be loyal to him, but did 
nothing to evoke loyalty in men like Atul by giving them the freedom and 
space they needed to perform. He believed, like Shishupala's mother, that 
the problem was with the world. 
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When the context changes, we have to change 

Vishnu is at once mortal and immortal. Each of his avatars goes through birth 
and death, yet he never dies. The avatar adapts to the age. Jaisa yug, vaisa avatar 
(as is the context, so is the action). With each avatar his social body undergoes a 
change. He is at first animal (fish, turtle, boar, half-lion) and then human (priest, 
warrior, prince, cowherd, charioteer). 

When Hiranayaksha dragged the earth under the sea, Vishnu took the form 
of the boar Varaha, plunged into the waters and gored the asura to death, placing 
the earth on his own snout, raising it back to the surface. This confrontation was 
highly physical. 

Hiranakashipu was a different kind of asura. He obtained a boon that made 
him near invincible: he could not be killed either by a man or an animal, either in 
the day or in the night, neither inside a dwelling nor outside, nor on the ground 
or off it, and not with a weapon or tool. To kill this asura, Vishnu transformed 
himself into Narasimha, a creature that was half-lion and half-human, neither 
man nor completely animal. He dragged the asura at twilight, which is neither 
day nor night, to the threshold, which is neither inside a house nor outside, and 
placing him on his thigh, which is neither on the ground nor off, and 
disembowelled him with his sharp claws, which were neither weapons nor tools. 
This complex confrontation was highly intellectual, a battle of wits if you will. 

Then came Bali, an asura who was so noble and so generous that his realm 
expanded beyond the subterranean realms to include the earth and sky. To put 
him back in his place , Vishnu took the form of the dwarf Vaman and asked him 
for three paces of land. When Bali granted this wish, the dwarf turned into a 
giant and with two steps claimed the earth and sky, shoving Bali back to the 
nether regions with the third step. This battle involved not so much defeating the 
opponent as it did transforming oneself. 

A study of these avatars of Vishnu indicates a discernible shift in tactics. 
From Varaha to Narasimha to Vamana there is a shift from brute force, to brain 
over brawn and, finally, an exercise in outgrowing rather than outwitting. The 
demons become increasingly complex—Hiranayaksha is violent, Hiranakashipu 
is cunning and Bali is good but fails to see the big picture. Each one forces 
Vishnu to change, adapt and evolve. There is no standard approach, each 
approach is customized as per the context determined by the other. At all times, 
Vishnu's intention does not change. 
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Narsi knew that some problems could only be solved by force. So he hired 
a security firm known for strong-arm tactics. He also had a team of 
powerful lawyers because he knew many problems could be prevented by 
watertight contracts and fear of litigation. When the head of his marketing 
department was being too impudent, Narsi decided to change the 
proportions of the business relationship. He appointed a senior group 
marketing head to oversee the marketing operations of all his businesses. 
Suddenly, the marketing head, once a big fish in a small pond, found that he 
had become the small fish in a big pond, and stopped being an upstart and 
creating too much trouble. Some people think Narsi has multiple- 
personality disorder. Sometimes he gives people complete freedom. 
Sometimes he controls every aspect of the project. Sometimes he is kind 
and understanding. Sometime he shouts and screams. Narsi told his 
nephew, Vishal, that he changes his management style depending on the 
situation and the person in front of him. "Some situations demand creativity 
and others demand control. Some people need to be instructed while others 
can be inspired. We need to change as per the situation and the people 
around us in order to succeed." Narsi is Vishnu who knows every context is 
a yuga and every yuga has its own appropriate avatar. 
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Unless we change, we cannot grow 

There was once a serpent called Kaliya who poisoned a bend of the river 
Yamuna. No cow, cowherd or milkmaid could come near the stretch of water 
inhabited by Kaliya. Krishna jumped into the water and challenged Kaliya to a 
duel. After a fierce fight, Krishna succeeded in overpowering the serpent; he 
danced on Kaliya's hood until the serpent, very reluctantly, agreed to move. 

"What is the problem?" asked Krishna, out of concern for Kaliya. Kaliya 
explained that the eagle, Garud, wanted to eat him and because of a spell cast by 
a sage on that particular bend of the river Yamuna, he could not follow him 
there. "This is the only place where I am safe from Garud. That is why I do not 
venture out of this place." Fear had made Kaliya cling to a location. This 
location was his Durga. His refusal to move made the waters poisonous and 
deemed him a villain in everyone's eyes, though he felt he was a victim only 
trying to save himself. 

Kaliya feels like an abandoned child. He seeks a yajaman who will protect 
him. Finding none, he has to protect himself. He is the animal in the forest with 
no one to turn to. The bend in the river Yamuna symbolizes the organization, the 
role and rules that guarantee his self-image. He refuses to move on. He refuses to 
grow. Growth demands changing himself and the world around him. That 
frightens him unless it is on his own terms. He feels safe in the old familiar way 
and resists any attempt to make him cross over to the new unfamiliar way. 

But the world is constantly changing. Things will never remain constant. If 
we focus only on the coming and going of fortune, we will always be anxious 
and frustrated. On the other hand, if we focus on learning with every rise and 
fall, we will keep growing and generating internal Shakti rather than depending 
on external Durga for our survival. 



I cun. se Afraid. 
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Shivkumar got transfer orders a week ago and he is upset. For years he has 
served the company loyally, taken not a single day's leave. He made it to 
office even when he had fever. All his life he stayed in Lucknow, in his 
family house. He walked to work and enjoyed the neighbourhood. Now 
this! How could they do this to him? How could they transfer him to 
Allahabad? Yes, the new office needed setting up, but why him? He had not 
taken a promotion so that he could stay here. He was even willing to take a 
pay cut to stay. He just did not want to go to Allahabad. But his new boss 
who has come from Delhi is a scoundrel and refuses to listen to reason. 
"You must go to Allahabad, Shivkumarji. The company needs you to do 
this. And I need you to do this. And it is for your own good." How can it be 
for his good? Moving to a new place, a new neighbourhood, a new house, 
the headache of school admissions, the pain of shifting furniture. And who 
would look after his family house while he was away? And his parents? 
Would they also have to move? His mother would never agree. Shivkumar 
believes his boss from Delhi is Kaliya who needs to be kicked back by 
Krishna. But in fact, he is the Kaliya himself. His boss has recognized his 
potential—his ability to contribute, not just to the organization but also to 
himself. Shivakumar sells himself short. He hides behind apparent 
contentment. Deep down, he is envious of the young ones in the company 
who have been promoted and given better bonuses and incentives. He gets 
upset when bosses accept transfers, when the houses in the neighbourhood 
are broken down to make way for new structures. Things are changing 
every day around Shivkumar, but he is refusing to adapt. Before him is an 
opportunity to experience something new, but he is afraid. Gamd lurks 
beyond the bend of his river. He is angry with Krishna. He does not want to 
go. But Krishna's dance will not stop; the transfer order will not be revoked. 
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We will always resist change 

In the Bhagavat Puran, it is said that one day a charioteer called Akrura comes to 
Vrindavan to fetch Krishna and take him to Mathura. As Krishna prepares to 
leave with his brother Balaram, the milkmaids of the village break into tears. 
They throw themselves before the chariot and cling to its wheels, begging 
Akrura not to take Krishna away. Krishna requests the women to let him go and 
assures them that he will come back, but he does not return. 

This event marks the end of the Bhagavat Puran and the start of Krishna's 
role in the Mahabharat. The ranga-bhoomi of Vrindavan, full of song and dance, 
in the middle of the forest, is replaced by the rana-bhoomi of Mathura, Dwarka, 
Indraprastha, Hastinapur and Kurukshetra. 

Every year, the chariot festival at Puri, Orissa, is a festive expression of the 
desire of devotees for Krishna to return. He does so for a brief period and then 
returns to his temples once again. For ultimately, the gopikas have to let go. 

The gopikas had found great security in the company of Krishna. They had 
grown to depend on the Durga he gave them. But by leaving, Krishna compels 
them to grow, find Shakti within themselves. It is time for them to become 
Krishna for others. It is time for them to be less dependent and more dependable, 
move away from tamas-guna towards sattva-guna. 

Krishna leaves his beloved Radha behind because duty beckons him in 
Mathura. By letting him go, she grows by being more independent. By letting 
her go, he grows by being able to bear more responsibility. But the change has 
consequences. Never again will Krishna play the flute as he did in Radha's 
presence. 

We cannot stay dependent forever. We have to learn to be independent. Like 
Hanuman who found Ram in his heart, the gopikas have to find Krishna inside 
them and create the rasa-mandala, the circle of joy and security around them. 


During a conference of entrepreneuers, Kalra spoke on the value of letting 
go, allowing people to grow up and take responsibility. "When I had fifty 
people working for me, I interfered in every aspect of business. When I had 
five hundred, I had to change and they, too, had to change. I had to let 
managers think for themselves, transform from being karya-kartas to kartas. 
And the only way to do this is by becoming a yajaman, allowing others to 
take the decision. Unless we let go, the dependent will never become 
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dependable, and neither they nor we will ever grow." 
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Adapting to change is not growth 

Animals adapt to circumstances. Some hibernate, some migrate. Humans can 
change with circumstances, too. Organizations have to change to keep up with 
the new realities of the market and the industry, and that compels people to 
change, learn new skills, adapt to new organizational structures. But such a 
change is adaptability, not growth. 

Adaptability is the ability to change with the context to achieve the same 
end-result. Growth is change in mindset, when the same context can be seen 
differently. Adaptability enables the conversion of Bhudevi (natural wealth) to 
Shridevi (personal wealth) no matter what the context. Growth is turning Durga 
(dependence on external power) to Shakti (dependability by invoking internal 
power). 

In the Treta yuga, the enemy is Ravan. In the Dvapar yuga, the enemy is 
Duryodhan. From a subjective point of view, neither is different from the other. 
Both are frightened. They differ from an objective point of view. Ravan is strong 
while Duryodhan is cunning. So Ravan openly confronts Ram while Duryodhan 
uses guile to overpower the Pandavs. 

Likewise, Vishnu changes his tactics when dealing with Ravan and 
Duryodhan. For the rule-breaking villain, he chooses to be the rule-following 
Ram and for the rule-following villain, he chooses to be the rule-breaking 
Krishna. These tactical changes indicate adaptability, not growth. 

Growth happens when Brahma's sons (Daksha, Indra, Ravan and 
Duryodhan) make the journey to Vishnu, when intention shifts from self- 
preservation, self-propagation and self-actualization to a greater concern for the 
Other, a greater inclusiveness. This can only happen by invoking Shakti and 
outgrowing fear. Such growth can never be collective; it is always individual. 
But the yajaman can create an ecosystem where such growth is encouraged and 
enabled. 

A manager is expected to adapt to changes in the organization. A leader is 
expected to change the circumstances, have greater vision. A follower does as 
told. 

In Jain mythology, a vasudev thinks in terms of growth and a chakravarti 
thinks in terms of adaptability; the tirthankar takes both into consideration for he 
understands the value of both adaptability to context, and growth. 
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Different Contexts 



Following the merger, the company's focus changed from commodity¬ 
selling to brand-creating. This meant that the sales force now had to sell 
concepts, not products. Everyone was expected to change. Many people 
who could not adapt to the change left the organization. Rajiv adapted to 
the situation and continued to serve as manager. Rohit, on the other hand, 
was curious to know why the organization had changed its strategy. He 
wanted to know what change in the market had prompted such a change in 
the company. His curiosity enabled him to expand his mind, appreciate the 
thought process of the company. His shift was not just behavioural. Rajiv is 
merely a manager, but Rohit has the potential of a leader. 
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Kama’s Vision Statement 



Drishti, observing objective reality 



Divya-drishti, observing subjective reality 



Darshan, observing the subject 

Isolation Reflection Expansion Inclusion 
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T he ability to see the human quest for identity is darshan. The identity of a 
person or sukshma-sharira is how he imagines himself. And this identity 
depends on brahmanda, how he imagines the world. Identity and worldview are 
thus manas putra, the children of Brahma's imagination. 



BrAhmAS chiUtren 
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SarAswAtt 


Imagination is fluid, or saras. Our imagination of the world, hence 
ourselves, keeps changing all the time. It will change with context or with better 
observation. If in one context, we may see ourselves as heroes, in another, we 
may see ourselves as victims or martyrs. Initially, we may see the employer as a 
saviour; but over time, with more information, on closer inspection, we may see 
the employer as the oppressor and ourselves as the oppressed. From saras comes 
Saraswati, goddess of knowledge. Knowledge is fluid; springing from 
imagination, constantly shape shifting, with the potential to expand towards 
infinity. 

In the Brahma Puran, brahmanda is referred to as Brahma's daughter, his 
creation. She is Shatarupa, she of many forms, a reminder of her fluid nature. In 
the Shiva Puran, Brahma is accused of having incestuous affection for his 
daughter. This must not be taken literally (as it often is). It is a metaphor for how 
every human being clings to his creation, his subjective reality, convinced it is 
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objective reality. The child of this incestuous liaison is our identity, also assumed 
to be objective and fixed. Shiva attacks and beheads Brahma, hoping he will 
abandon this imagined identity that makes him dependent and needy, but 
Brahma resists. 

We constantly seek an endorsement of our identity. We adore those who see 
us as we imagine ourselves. Nature refuses to do that. Nature does not care if 
one is a doorman or director, but an organization does. The social identity, 
however, ceases to matter when the context changes. A military general may be 
valued during a war but not so much in peace. A culture's endorsement of our 
identity is thus occasional, conditional and temporary. This fills us with the fear 
of invalidation, a uniquely human fear, the greatest of fears that makes every 
human being feel dreadful, miserable and invisible. 



Some react to this invalidation by seeking escape: either in work, 
entertainment or alcohol. Others seek an adrenaline rush to feel alive, anything 
from extreme sports to gambling. Still others turn to gluttony and greed, 
perversions and pettiness, grabbing more wealth and power in a bid to punish 
nature or culture itself. These may be condemned in society as vices, but they are 
in fact the cry of victims of imagination, desperately seeking meaning. 
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Shatarupa—imagination that amplifies our fears—can also liberate us from 
fear, for she is also Saraswati. In order to transform we need to stop clinging to 
and controlling imagination, but allow her to flow. If Brahma allows Shatarupa 
to be Saraswati, the trap will turn into a teacher. Saraswati will enable Brahma to 
outgrow fear and become the self-reliant swayambhu, like the independent Shiva 
and the dependable Vishnu. This can happen only if the 'father' wills it so, that is, 
Brahma allows himself to become the 'child'. 
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Typically, a Brahma seeks Vidyalakshmi or that aspect of Saraswati that 
helps us control nature, establish culture, and become rich and powerful. Sharda 
is the other aspect of Saraswati that improves our understanding of purush. She 
can imbue anything in the world with meaning and the juice of delight or rasa, 
which is why artists and scholars favour her. More importantly, she enables us to 
look into the hearts and minds of people around us so that we can appreciate 
ourselves better. She transforms the world around into mirrors or darpan so that 
we see ourselves reflected in it. Every Brahma then has the choice of 
consolidating his varna with the help of Vidyalakshmi, or outgrowing fear with 
Sharda, so that our guna changes from tamas through rajas towards sattva. 




g&JUicss of knodedge 
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For this to happen, smriti must become shruti through tapasya. Smriti means 
the external voice through which information can be exchanged during the 
yagna. Shruti means the inner voice of our thoughts that cannot be exchanged. 
We communicate through smriti but we listen only to shruti. Smriti may inspire 
us but only shruti can transform us. Tapasya or introspection and contemplation 
play a key role in transforming smriti into shruti. When smriti becomes shruti, 
what I have becomes what I am. We no longer have power; we become 
powerful. We no longer have knowledge; we become wise. We do not need 
Durga from the outside world as we invoke Shakti within. We discover our 
potential within and hence find resources everywhere. We move from 
dependence towards dependability. 



Smriti is represented by the book in Saraswati's hand while shruti by the 
one-stringed lute, the ik-tara that she plucks as she waits for realization to strike. 
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Saraswati's goose or hamsa represents the human ability to analyse and 
introspect as it has the power to separate milk and water. In Buddhist mythology, 
Saraswati is Tara. The lotus (padma) in her hand represents our mind. As the 
imagination expands, these petals unfold to reveal the jewel (mani) of Buddha's 
wisdom. In Jain mythology, the third worthy being, besides vasudev and 
chakravarti, is the tirthankar, the supremely sensitive and caring sage. 

• Tirthankar is the non-violent one, with no desire to be aggressive, 
dominating or territorial, for he can see how imagination can amplify fear 
and isolate humans from the rest of the world. 

• He draws attention to the tirtha or ford, existing in the river of imagination, 
waiting to be discovered, that allows us to connect with worlds that seem 
otherwise separated and reflect on them. 

• It is tough for a yajaman to walk across the tirtha and see the world from 
the devata's point of view. This demands expansion of the mind. 

• It is tougher still to get the devata to walk across to the yajaman's side. 
Instruction is of no use. Inclusion demands we make room for even those 
who refuse to make room for us. 

In this chapter we shall explore isolation, connection, expansion and 
inclusion and by doing so, appreciate the tirthankar's gaze. A yajaman who does 
darshan and seeks Saraswati, walks the path of the tirthankar. He knows that 
business is neither a burden to bear nor a battle to win, but a chance to outgrow 
fear by helping others outgrow theirs. This opportunity is available only to 
humans. To realize it is humanity's dharma. 


All her life, Bela believed in an open-door policy for managers, but people 
rarely entered her cabin. She concluded that they were fools never to take 
advantage of her charitable nature. She saw herself as a misunderstood 
hero, until someone pointed out that everyone was intimidated by her. She 
was such a hard taskmaster and so demanding that people feared entering 
her cabin for it would invariably lead to her pulling them up for something 
or the other. She was the villain according to all the people who ever 
worked with her. Bela now had a choice: shrug her shoulders and accept the 
situation, as she wasn't about to change, or take responsibility for the world 
of fear she had unintentionally created around her. Bela chose to take 
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responsibility and began watching how she engaged with people. She 
started looking at her team as a set of people, not task-completers or target- 
achievers. She started seeing the world from their point of view. Saraswati 
began to flow in Bela's head, widening her gaze, making her pay attention 
to the imagined realities around her and how they clashed with her own 
imagined reality. The more she walked the path of the tirthankar, the more 
she felt in charge; more of a swayambhu and less of a helpless offspring of 
circumstances. As Brahma, she replaced the old world of fear with a new 
world of encouragement much to the delight of her team. 
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Isolation 

We want to be seen by others, but more often than not are unable 
to see others ourselves. We focus on making ourselves attractive. 
Focused on self-preservation, self-propagation and self- 
actualization, everyone gets isolated and wonders why they feel 
so lonely. 
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The gaze can be cruel or caring 

In the Mahabharat, Duryodhan denies the Pandavs their throne while Krishna 
helps them reclaim it. Duryodhan abuses Draupadi, the wife of the Pandavs and 
Krishna rescues her. It is easy to see Duryodhan as the villain and Krishna as the 
hero if we restrict our gaze to these actions. If we seek the seed of the fruit, on 
the other hand, we can look beyond. We can wonder: what makes one man a 
villain and another man a hero? The epics provide some answers. 

Duryodhan's father is denied the throne because he is born blind. 
Duryodhan's mother Gandhari blindfolds herself, as she wants to share her 
husband's suffering. She refuses to remove the blindfold even to look at her son 
because she refuses to break the vow taken during marriage. Thus, Duryodhan 
ends up with one parent who cannot see him and the other parent who will not 
see him. Unseen, Duryodhan feels uncared for. He has to fend for himself, as an 
animal fends for itself in the forest. Naturally, he displays animal traits: 
aggression, territoriality and domination. He sees the Pandavs as predators. 
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Krishna, on the other hand, has a childhood full of love and affection. When 
he broke pots, stole butter and played pranks, his mother, Yashoda, punished him 
but simultaneously she wept, indicating how much it pained her to punish him. 
In punishment, she never let him lose sight of her affection for him. That she was 
disciplining him did not mean he was wrong; it simply meant he had not 
expanded his mind to accommodate others' point of view. A child is allowed to 
not consider the feelings of others but an adult does not have that luxury. 
Krishna never felt isolated and alone. He did not see the world of humans as 
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being full of predators and prey, as Duryodhan did. 
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Tariq heard a great motivational speech at the annual sales conference. 
Charged, he spent the year going beyond the call of duty, developing clients 
who he knew would give the company business a few years down the line. 
When the time for the appraisal and bonus came, these efforts were not 
even considered. The software that was developed to capture the work done 
in the previous year had no columns for 'going beyond the call of duty'. It 
only measured results against organizational expectations and plans. Then 
the bell curve of organizational performance, achieved through a series of 
complex algorithms, graded Tariq far below his expectations, even below 
his manager's rating of him. Tariq's manager protested but to no avail. The 
technology for determining compensation was world-class, recommended 
by the best consultants in the world and implemented by the best software 
company in India. Its results could not be challenged. Tariq felt like a fool. 
Worse, he felt invisible. He realized that the shareholders of his company 
valued the technology more than his manager or even his manager's 
manager. The organization was his Gandhari who saw only his measurable 
deeds not his disappointment. 
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Everyone seeks a caring gaze 

For humans, the forest is a place of fear as is the time of night. Yet, according to 
the Bhagavat Pur an, the rasa-lila always takes place outside the village in the 
forest at night. Krishna plays the flute and the women leave the security of their 
homes to secretly be with him, dancing around him in a perfect circle. He is no 
brother, father, son or lover, bound by neither law nor custom and yet the women 
seek his company. Krishna multiplies himself for each of them, giving each one 
his complete and exclusive attention. 

Later, Krishna moves to Dwarka, and ends up having 16,108 wives. When 
Narad visits the city, he finds Krishna in each of these houses, giving his full 
attention to all his wives and their children. He has multiplied himself once 
again. 

The market is a frightening place. We are afraid of being cheated and 
exploited. We want someone to make us feel secure and wanted. Someone to 
validate us instead of judging us. We want to be indulged. The employee seeks 
individual attention from the employer; the buyer seeks individual attention from 
the seller. We seek Krishna in the forest, who does not use the collective as an 
excuse to forget the individual. 


Everyone in Sanjog's team hates him. In brainstorming meetings only 
Sanjog speaks, not letting anyone get a word in. If the meeting lasts for an 
hour, he speaks for 55 minutes. When someone interrupts, they are 
promptly silenced. If someone disagrees, they are told they do not have the 
experience to understand. Sanjog is blind to his team. He is blind to 
himself. He does not realize that he is drawing power from his team, 
making them powerless. He is no Krishna. The team is far from 
experiencing rasa-lila. 
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We want to be seen as we imagine ourselves 

Both the Ramayan and the Bhagavat Puran refer to a hunchbacked woman or 
Kubija. In the Ramayan, she is Manthara—the old nursemaid who poisons 
Kaikeyi's mind against Ram and goads her to demand Dashrath to send Ram into 
exile and make Bharat king instead. In the Bhagavat Puran, she is Trivakra—a 
young sandal paste seller who greets Krishna when he first enters Mathura. 
When Krishna sees her, he embraces her tightly with love and affection. So 
powerful is the hug that Trivakra's body is straightened out. She is no longer 
deformed. Trivakra of the Bhagavat Puran is often taken to be Manthara reborn, 
making the episode of Krishna straightening her back an act of forgiveness. 

These stories can be seen literally as miracles, or metaphorically, as events 
that reveal our true nature. Kaikeyi is unable to see Kubija and only hears 
Manthara's words. On the other hand, Krishna is able to see Trivakra's mind: 
who she is, where she's coming from and why she did what she did. Krishna 
looks beyond her sthula-sharira, which is deformed. He sees her as she imagines 
herself; he sees her suksma-sharira. He finds her as beautiful and innocent as she 
thinks she is. So he hugs her, expresses his affection for her, provides her the 
security she so desperately needs. She may not be like others but that does not 
mean she needs any less validation. Having got it from Krishna, she no longer 
feels like an outsider or an ugly person who can only get the master's attention 
and affection through manipulation. 

The workplace is full of Kubijas. In a world where only performance seems 
to matter, they are mediocre, at the wrong end of the bell-curve, people who can 
be justifiably kicked out. And this makes them insecure. The only way then to 
secure their job is to have a relationship with people in power, display loyalty by 
poisoning their ears against others, making the yajaman feel there is someone 
looking out for them. 
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I sec ysu os semewic casts me 
R.S. 15 lakh a year. wha yives me a 
decent return en investment. 


I see myself 
os a brilliant 
manager. 



Poes he want 
me to perform 
or be loyal? 


Every year, the Clark Travel Company selects two management trainees. 
This year they have selected Meghna and Rose. Meghna comes from an 
affluent family and this job is a way for her to pass her time before she gets 
married. She, therefore, resents it when her manager piles work on her and 
makes her stay late on weekends. Rose comes from a very poor family and 
has been able to go to college thanks to the kindness of relatives. She is 
deeply in debt. She is very grateful for the job, anxious about losing it and 
eager to please. Her boss keeps finding fault with her work and that 
frightens her further. Both Meghna and Rose feel unloved like Kubija and 
yearn for a Krishna who will see them for who they truly are. 
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A cruel gaze focuses on our compliance rather than our capability 

Hanuman plays a crucial role in the Ramayan. He is asked to discover Sita's 
whereabouts, build a bridge across the sea with the aid of the monkeys, fetch the 
lifesaving herbs that save Lakshman's life—all of which he accomplishes. 
Throughout the epic, he proves his capability time and again. He is strong 
enough to carry mountains and smart enough to trick sea-monsters like Surasa 
and Simhika. 

Yet in the epic, he does not hold any great position. He is just one of the 
many monkeys Ram encounters in the forest. He is not Sugriva, leader of the 
monkey troop. He is not Angad, son of Vali, who is told to lead the band of 
monkeys searching for Sita. He is not Jambavan, the bear, or Nila, the monkey, 
who are given the responsibility of building the bridge. At no point does 
Hanuman make any attempt to steal anyone's glory; while in his own temple he 
stands powerful with a mountain in his hand and his feet on a demon, in Ram's 
temple he is most content sitting at the feet of his master, hands in supplication. 

Who would not want a Hanuman on his team? The perfect karyakarta, one 
who is very good at his work, one who will do whatever he is told without ever 
seeking either reward or recognition; one who finds validation in obeying his 
master. 

Years after the events in the Ramayan took place, Hanuman narrates the 
entire tale to his mother, Anjani. After hearing everything that's transpired, she 
wonders aloud, "Why did they go through the trouble of raising an army and 
building a bridge to defeat Ravan? Why did you not simply flick your tail and 
sweep the rakshasa-king and his army away?" 

Hanuman replies, "Because no one asked me to." 

And suddenly we wonder if this was a lost opportunity. Everyone saw 
Hanuman's obedience, but no one saw his true potential. Everyone saw 
Hanuman on their terms, not on his terms. In a world that celebrates alignment 
and compliance to the vision, systems and processes of an organization, is the 
individual increasingly getting invisible? 

Unless the yajaman pays attention to the potential of the devata, the yagna 
achieves only a portion of what it could potentially achieve. The tathastu stays 
limited by the yajaman's gaze. 


At Raju's auto-repair shop, all the work is done by his Hanuman: Amol, a 
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young boy, who has been working with Raju for three years. Amol is a 
natural, able to fix the most complex of problems. Raju knows he can 
totally rely on Amol. No job is too big or too small for Amol. He is as 
happy changing a tyre as he is fixing the brakes. He does not boss over the 
juniors and does not feel slighted if the seniors ask him to fetch tea. If there 
is a problem that eludes a standard solution, everyone knows to leave it to 
Amol. He will, like Hanuman crossing the sea, find a way. Yes, Raju loves 
Amol's work. Yes, Raju admires Amol's work. But is Raju harnessing 
Amol's full potential? 
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Unseen, we are compelled to fend for ourselves 

A fisherman catches a river fish, inside which he finds, miraculously, a pair of 
twins: a boy and a girl. The fisherman takes the children to Ushinara, the 
childless king of the land. The king adopts the boy, not the girl. She is named 
Satyavati and raised among the fishermen. 

When Satyavati grows up she ferries people across the river. Shantanu, the 
old king of Hastinapur, falls in love with her and wants to marry her, but the 
leader of the fishermen says, "Only if her sons inherit your throne." 

Shantanu has a son called Devavrat from an earlier marriage. To make his 
father happy, Devavrat gives up his claim to the throne, paving the way for 
Satyavati to marry his father. "But what if your children fight my children?" says 
Satyavati. 

The roots of Satyavati's ambitions lay in her rejection by Ushinara who 
preferred the male child to the female child. She, who was not allowed to be 
princess, now wants to be queen and mother of kings. She wants to be seen as 
she imagines herself. 



Our desire to achieve does not happen in isolation. We seek an audience. 
When the audience refuses to cheer for us, we work hard until they admire us. 
We validate ourselves, like Satyavati, through the Other. The Other is the parent 
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whose attention we crave. 


Nandita's dream has come true. She is a successful television actress. She 
has the best role she could have ever imagined and she is paid very well. 
The days of struggle are over. The audiences love her, as indicated by the 
ratings of her show. Still, every day she throws tantrums on the sets. She 
arrives late, refuses to come out of her trailer until the director begs her to, 
demands audiences with the television channel head, and insists on 
changing dialogues at the last minute. Unless she does this, she feels she is 
not being given her due. She is worth so much more. She was happiest 
when a trade journal revealed that she was the highest paid television star in 
history. She felt she had finally been seen. 
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We refuse to see ourselves as villains 

Naraka, the asura, attacks Amravati and drives Indra out, laying claim to the 
treasures of paradise. Indra seeks the help of Vishnu and gets anxious when there 
is no sign of him in Vaikuntha. He is directed to Krishna, who lives on earth, and 
is considered to be Vishnu incarnate. 

Indra doubts Krishna's divinity but desperate, seeks his help anyway. To his 
surprise, Krishna summons and mounts the eagle Garud and, with his wife 
Satyabhama by his side, rises to the sky bearing his resplendent weapons to 
battle with Naraka. After an intense battle, Krishna manages to vanquish Naraka 
and Indra regains his kingdom. 

Naraka is no ordinary asura. He is the son of the earth-goddess, Bhudevi, 
and Varaha, the boar avatar of Vishnu who had rescued Bhudevi from the bottom 
of the sea after she had been dragged there by the asura, Hiranayaksha. When 
Krishna kills Naraka, Vishnu effectively kills his own son, but Indra is not even 
aware of this. 

While leaving, Satyabhama expresses her desire for the parijata tree that 
grows in Indra's courtyard. Indra, however, refuses to part with it. Indra's refusal 
shocks Satyabhama who now becomes adamant about taking the tree back with 
her to earth. So Krishna takes it by force. When Indra tries to stop Krishna, 
another battle follows, this time with the devas, in which Indra is predictably 
defeated. 

The story reveals the character of Indra. He is desperate to get help from 
Krishna but is unwilling to share even a tree with his saviour. He wants things, 
but never gives things. The king of the devas is not known for his generosity. He 
clings to his paradise but cannot enjoy it as he continuously fears losing it. His 
clinginess creates circumstances that contribute to his losing control over 
Amravati. When he manages to get it back with a little help from Vishnu, he 
returns to his clingy ways. Misfortune makes him miserable but fortune does not 
make him gracious. Circumstances teach him nothing as he is convinced he has 
nothing to learn. When this is pointed out, people like Indra simply shrug their 
shoulders, become defensive and say: we are like this only. 

And so at the workplace, Indra comes to your workstation only because he 
wants something. He expects you to do it because that is your job. But when you 
ask him for something, he refuses to help as he feels you are asking for a favour. 
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He is the villain. 



When Murli calls John, John knows that there is trouble in the family. Murli 
is one of the star directors of a family business and John is the head of 
accounts. Whenever the family members have a fight Murli calls John and 
spends hours saying nasty things about the family, claiming they are 
ganging up against him. John knows never to take these things seriously. 
Once the family dispute is settled, Murli will stop calling John and start 
maligning John lest John reveal what was said in those earlier phone calls. 
Everybody thinks that John is close to the family but John knows that no 
matter how loyal he is, how well he performs, he will never ever be a 
member of the family, never a shareholder of the company, regardless of the 
many promises made by Murli. John's wife says he should ask for his 
rights. "Rights?" John replies with amusement, "I only have a salary that I 
get paid every month. Everything else is just wishful thinking." John knows 
that Indra will not part with his parijata tree. John also knows he is no 
Krishna capable of overpowering his Indra. 
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We use work as a beacon to get attention 

After Valmiki writes the Ramayan, he learns that Hanuman has also written a 
Ramayan. Curious about Hanuman's version, he goes to the distant plantain 
forest in the warm valleys cradled by the Himalayas where Hanuman lives. 

There he finds the banana leaf on which Hanuman has etched his version of 
Ram's tale. The vocabulary, grammar, melody and metre are so perfect that 
Valmiki starts to cry, "After reading Hanuman's Ramayan, nobody will read 
Valmiki Ramayan." On hearing this, Hanuman tears the banana leaf with the epic 
on it, crushes it into a ball, pops it into his mouth and swallows it. "Why did you 
do that?" asks a surprised Valmiki. 

Hanuman replies, "You need your Ramayan more than I need my Ramayan. 
You wrote your Ramayan because you want the world to remember you. I wrote 
my Ramayan because I wanted to remember Ram." 

Ram embodies Narayan, human potential. Valmiki is nara, the human being. 
Hanuman is vanar, a monkey and an animal—less than human because he is not 
blessed with the power of imagination. Still, it is Hanuman who sees his work as 
an exercise to discover what he is capable of becoming while Valmiki sees his 
work as a beacon to gather fame, attention and validation. Hanuman seeks 
Narayan while Valmiki seeks Narayani. Narayan helps us see others. Narayani 
gets others to see us. 

It is important to remind ourselves of who it is we work for. While the 
official purpose of work is to satisfy customers, employers, employees, 
shareholders and family, the unofficial purpose of work is to satisfy ourselves, 
feel noticed and alive. 

Our work can become the tool that helps us grow not just materially but also 
emotionally and intellectually. It can widen our gaze. Valmiki, without realizing 
it, focuses only on material growth; Hanuman focuses on emotional and 
intellectual growth. When we widen our gaze, material growth follows. But the 
reverse is not true. 
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My wrltiny reveals my 
csmmunicatlan dulls 
(Vldyolakskmi) 



As I write abaut Ram, 

I realise haw much 
pa+ential I still have fa 
realize (Sharda) 


Lakotiaji has established some of the finest educational institutions in areas 
that did not have, until twenty years ago, even a decent primary school. 
Because of him many children have been educated and many adults have 
got jobs. The business has made him very rich, a much-respected member 
of the community. But Lakotiaji is upset. "The government has not 
recognized me. I deserve a Padma Shri." He is currently lobbying local 
politicians and the media hoping someone will recommend his name. 
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Our goals justify our lack of a caring gaze 

In the Mahabharat, every character is invisible. Nobody sees anybody. Everyone 
is too busy gazing at ideals and institutions until Krishna arrives. 

Bhisma sacrifices property and conjugal rights so that his old father, 
Shantanu, can marry Satyavati. Before long, the celibate and childless Bhisma 
finds himself responsible for Satyavati's children, grandchildren and her great¬ 
grandchildren. Since he sacrificed everything to please his father, he expects the 
children of the household to display similar selflessness and nobility. Fears and 
insecurities of individual family members are dismissed as being self-indulgent. 
So fixed is his gaze on family name that the family members feel small and 
invalidated. 

Before long, the gaze of his great grandchildren shrinks. The Pandavs and 
Kauravs start seeing the kingdom as their property more than responsibility. 
They start valuing the kingdom more than each other. This marks the downfall of 
the household. But at no point does anyone see the venerable ancestor's sacrifice 
as contributing to the downward spiral. Even Bhisma blames external influences 
for family problems, never once gazing upon his own gaze. 

Often leaders are so consumed by their personal values and agendas that 
they expect their followers to be as excited about what matters to them. They get 
angry with followers who resist or refuse to keep pace. Those who align with 
their goals are celebrated. The rest are condemned as selfish. 

For many, the whole purpose of existence is self-actualization and thus, they 
voluntarily isolate themselves from the rest of the ecosystem. Nothing matters 
except their goals and ambitions. Achieving them makes them heroes while the 
failure to do so makes them martyrs. No one looks at the string of disappointed 
faces and broken hearts that they leave behind in their wake. Feelings don't 
matter when we do business, we are told. We are taught to believe that if it is not 
personal, it is okay to hurt. 


At the open house session, the staff of an organization that sold mobile 
toilets complained that they were being forced to work overtime. They were 
promised a half-day on Saturday, but they ended up working late. The 
owner, Purab, shouted, "I work much more than you do, twice as much, so I 
expect you to give more. Isn't this work noble? We are liberating people 
from the humiliation of open toilets. How can you ask for holidays when 
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there are people who do not have even basic amenities?" The staff 
immediately kept quiet. No one pointed out that they were not shareholders, 
they were not going to get a share of the profit and that their salaries would 
not rise proportionately if the business grew. They did not care for Purab's 
ideals or vision. They felt embarrassed telling their families about their 
jobs. The staff felt that Purab would see such candid views as subversive 
and threatening so they kept quiet, submitting to what each one imagined to 
be exploitation. Purab kept grumbling about the absence of ownership 
amongst the staff for the noble vision of his organization. Purab is Bhisma, 
so blinded by his vision that he does not see his staff is made of Indras 
seeking higher returns with low investment. He refuses to see how, for 
centuries, Indians have always looked down upon those who clean toilets. 



I am. but a ressurce 
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Reflection 

When we genuinely see others, we realize that they are often 
responding to their perception of us. How they see us is very 
different from how we see ourselves. As we contemplate this, we 
understand the world and appreciate ourselves better. 
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Fear isolates us while imagination connects us 

The Garud Puran refers to a river called Vaitarni, which separates the living from 
the dead. This is the metaphorical river of fear that surrounds every brahmanda 
separating it from the other brahmanda. 

The word 'tirtha' refers to a ford, a shallow part of the river that allows one 
to cross over to the other side. Unlike a bridge that needs to be built, a ford exists 
naturally and has to be discovered. Imagination is the ford that enables a 
yajaman to explore the devata's brahmanda and even reflect on how his own 
brahmanda appears from the other side. Tirtha transforms Vaitarni, the river of 
fear that separates, into Saraswati, the river of knowledge that connects. The 
yajaman who discovers the tirtha and walks on it is the tirthankar. In Jain 
scriptures, all worthy beings are classified as: 

• Those who are action-driven like the vasudev who fights the prativasudev 
since his pacifist brother, the baladev, refuses to. 

• Those who are rule-driven or the chakravartis. 

• Those who are thought-driven or the tirthankars. 



The tirthankar can see that while the vasudev feels like a hero and views the 
prativasudev as villain, the prativasudev sees himself as a leader, the chakravarti 
or keeper of the universal order. For the chakravarti, the vasudev is no hero; he is 
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a rule-breaker, a threat to order. Neither sees the other. Vaitarni isolates each one. 
Unless they walk over the tirtha, there will always be conflict and violence in 
their relationship. 

For the tirthankar, the other serves as a mirror or darpan. In them, he sees 
reflected aspects of his own personality and his own fears. If he judges these 
feelings, and choices, he will deny them, indulge them, justify them, fight them, 
but never outgrow them. To outgrow them, he has to accept their existence and 
be at peace. This is non-violence. 

We often see the world through our own prejudices. The realization that 
everyone does the same thing should prompt us to observe other people's 
prejudices and wonder why they feel the way they do, rather than simply 
dismissing them. The chakravarti is too busy finding fault in vasudev, and the 
vasudev too busy fighting the prativasudev. Should the chakravarti invest more 
time in wondering why vasudev looks upon him as prativasudev, and should the 
vasudev invest more time in wondering why not everyone looks at the king as 
the villain, both would walk the path of the tirthankar. 


Urvashi started a toy business. She could see huge potential both locally 
and internationally, but she could not scale up her business as government 
policies saw it as a cottage industry. These laws were instituted to protect 
and encourage small players. But these laws were shortsighted and they did 
not stop international players from supporting their toy industry and 
enabling them to create products at low rates and exporting them to other 
markets. As cheap foreign toys flooded the market, Urvashi lost her 
competitive edge in the market. Urvashi begged the government to 
intervene and the banks to reconsider their policies. But like stern 
chakravartis the bureaucrats and ministers refused to budge. Urvashi sees 
the government as prativasudev, the obstacle to her chance of being a 
successful entrepreneur. She had to close down her business and take up a 
job once again. 
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We often forget that others see the world differently 

After the war at Kurukshetra, where the Pandavs defeat the Kauravs, there is an 
argument as to who is responsible for the victory. Is it Arjun who killed the 
mighty Kaurav commanders Bhisma, Jayadhrata and Kama? Or is it Bhim who 
killed the hundred Kaurav brothers? No one can decide, so they turn to the 
talking head on top of the hill overlooking the battlefield. 

This is the head of a warrior who was decapitated before he entered the 
battlefield. He so longed to see the war that, taking pity on him, Krishna had his 
head put atop a hill. From this vantage point, he could see everything that 
happened in the battle over eighteen days. 

When asked who was the greater warrior, the talking head said, "I did not 
see Bhim or Arjun. I did not see the Pandavs or Kauravs. I only saw Vishnu's 
discus severing the neck of corrupt kings and the earth-goddess stretching out 
her tongue to drink their blood." 

In our yearning to be seen, we assume our own importance, until someone 
comes along and reminds us that we are but part of the big picture. Our roles in 
our departments sometimes become so important that we forget that we are part 
of a bigger picture. Our transaction that causes us great joy or pain is merely one 
of the thousands of transactions that are part of our enterprise. 

People who have been in line-functions or customer-facing functions resist 
doing desk jobs in special projects or corporate offices. This is usually a good 
thing in one's career, at least for a short duration. But by working for some time 
in the HR department or finance department or CEO's office, they get a wider 
view of the organization and are able to contextualize the roles of those in the 
frontline. Somehow, from the dizzy heights of Kailas, the frenzy in Kashi seems 
insignificant. 
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When Utpal's company made 40 per cent profits, the workers expected a 40 
per cent bonus. But they received only a 10 per cent bonus, barely enough 
to account for inflation. The workers protested. Utpal explained he needed 
the profits to build another factory that would allow him to increase 
capacity and lower the cost of goods produced, which would enable him to 
stay competitive in the markets. But the workers felt this was an elaborate 
argument to deny them their dues. And how would they benefit from a 
larger factory? Utpal was thinking long-term while the workers were 
thinking short-term. This led to many arguments and threats of a strike. 
Utpal saw the workers as obstacles to his vision. He was determined to have 
his way and create more automation so that he would never have to deal 
with such labour issues. 
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How we see others reveals who we are 

In the forest, while searching for Sita who had been abducted by Ravan, Ram 
and Lakshman meet an old lady called Shabari who invites them to a meal in her 
house. She offers them her frugal meal: berries she has collected in the forest. 

Lakshman is horrified to see Shabari taking a bite of each berry before 
passing it on to his brother. Sometimes, she does not even pass the berry and just 
throws it away. "How dare you give leftover food to my brother?" Lakshman 
snarls. "Do you know who he is? He is Ram of the Raghu clan, king of 
Ayodhya!" An embarrassed Shabari throws herself at Ram's feet and apologizes 
for her mistake. 

Ram looks at Lakshman with amazement, "What are you seeing, 
Lakshman? Here is a woman who is sharing the best of the food she has 
gathered for herself with two complete strangers, armed men at that. And you 
are angry with her? Look at her: she lives in the forest, and you expect her to 
know palace etiquette. She is biting the berries to make sure she feeds us the 
sweetest, most succulent ones. And instead of appreciating her generosity and 
kindness, you are angry with her! What does that say about you? Ayodhya and 
the Raghu clan may be important to you but they mean nothing to her. You 
expect her to see me as you see me. But do you really see me? Do you see 
anything except the way you imagine the world?" 

The way Lakshman sees Shabari says nothing about Shabari; it reveals 
everything about Lakshman. The decisions, instructions and attitude of a 
yajaman reveal how he sees the yagna and the devata, and his own role. More 
often than not, a workplace is full of Lakshmans, ready to judge and instruct the 
Other, unlike Ram who appreciates people for who they are. 

Many leaders insist that their assistant leave a small note about the 
background of the person they are about to meet before the meeting takes place. 
This ensures they do not make any blunders during the conversation and they are 
able to give the person they are meeting the impression that they matter, that 
they have been seen. 
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At a team meeting, the junior-most trainee proposed an idea. "That is 
ridiculous," snapped the chief operating officer, Qureishi. Later, during a 
coffee break, the chief executive officer, Ansari, took Qureishi aside and 
said, "By ridiculing that trainee's proposal you have frightened everyone in 
the team. Now they will not be free with their ideas. They will be wary of 
what you may say. No one wants to look foolish. Imagine the trainee was 
brave enough to open up in front of the top management. Instead of 
appreciating him, you have mocked him. Made him feel even smaller than 
the junior status he currently occupies in the organization. You saw his 
proposal objectively, I understand. I wish you had seen it subjectively. Then 
you would not have demotivated him." Like Lakshman, Qureishi had failed 
to see the courage of the trainee. Now he realized why Ansari was such a 
favourite with everyone in the organization. It was not just the position he 
held. Ansari never ridiculed anyone; he never made anyone feel small. He 
genuinely valued everyone's ideas and helped each one see why it could, or 
could not be, implemented. 
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How others see us reveals who we are 

Surya, the sun-god, was horrified when he noticed that the woman in his house 
was not his wife, Saranya, but her shadow, Chhaya. He stormed to the house of 
his father-in-law for an explanation, only to learn that she had run away because 
she could not bear his celestial radiance. 

Surya realized that while in his story he was the victim, according to his 
wife he was the villain. That she had slipped away in secret and left a duplicate 
behind in her place was an indicator of the extent of her fear. Had he seen the 
world from her point of view, he would have realized beforehand what had 
frightened his wife before she had taken the drastic step of running away. 

Surya then sought out his wife, and discovered she had taken the form of a 
mare. Instead of asking her to change back to human form, he turned into a horse 
and followed her to the pasture. 

Yes, he could expect his wife to accept him as he was, or compel her to 
change for him, but that would mean he was incapable of growth. Reflecting on 
the other person's viewpoint prompts Surya to discover his ability to adapt, 
accommodate and grow. From god, he becomes animal and leads a happy life in 
the pasture until Saranya is able once more return to the sky by his side as his 
goddess. 

This story reveals how the behaviour of people around us is a reaction to 
how they perceive us. If they fear us, they behave in a certain way. If they trust 
us, they behave differently. All behaviour depends on how other people perceive 
us. We can demand of others that they change their perceptions of us or we can 
decide to change ourselves and work on being more trustworthy. In the latter 
choice lies growth. 

People often wonder why they are treated with respect in office and not the 
same way at home. It is usually an indicator of the power structures in the family 
and workplace. If we are feared in the family, everyone obeys us. If we are 
feared in the office, everyone tiptoes around us. If we are cruel to family 
members, it usually indicates that we feel they do not see us as we would wish to 
be seen or listen to us. The Other is always the mirror, the darpan, in which we 
can have a darshan of ourselves. 
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For two years, Sandesh had headed the operations department and put in 
place a whole set of systems and processes. With great difficulty, he had 
managed to get his team to align with the new environment and the results 
had been spectacular. Then Sandesh decided to spend more time on 
strategic thinking and appointed Ketan to handle the operations role. He just 
had to ensure the systems and processes set up over two years were being 
followed. But no sooner had Sandesh handed over the reins of the company 
than everything went awry. No one followed processes or systems and all 
reports came in late. Sandesh was angry with Ketan and his team for failing 
to do their jobs. Then he realized, the event revealed something about him. 
He had instituted the new processes by force of his personality. Alignment 
happened because people followed him, not the process. So when Ketan 
replaced him, everything collapsed. Ketan did not have the same force of 
personality as he did. No matter how much he blamed Ketan and his team, 
he was the source of the problem. Now, he had to go back to focusing on 
operations. But this time, like Surya, he had to change himself. Coach 
people to do the tasks not because he told them to, but because it was work 
that had to be done; in other words, take ownership. He also had to work 
with Ketan so that Ketan could take on the huge responsibility without 
feeling abandoned. By this singular shift in thinking, Sandesh had created a 
growth opportunity for himself. 
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The Other reveals the power of our gaze 

Rishabh is a highly revered king who is invited by Indra to Amravati to attend a 
dance recital. It turns out to be an outstanding performance. Rishabh is 
enthralled by the skill of the dancer, but suddenly, in the middle of the 
performance, the dancer dies. Indra uses his magic power to make the dead 
dancer disappear and replaces her with another. It happens so fast that no one 
notices except Rishabh. It makes him wonder. 

Why does Indra do what he does? Where does the need to hide the truth 
come from? Rishabh realizes that for all his outward pomp and glory, Indra 
imagines himself as prey. He needs to secure himself with this magic trick. Who 
does Indra imagine as his predator? Rishabh realizes that in Indra's eyes he is the 
tiger. This takes Rishabh by surprise, as he thinks of himself as a benevolent 
king. Is Rishabh's imagination of himself truer than Indra's imagination of him? 

Indra's image of Rishabh is born out of fear. Maybe Rishabh, without 
realizing it, is contributing to Indra's fear. Rishabh comes across as self-righteous 
and noble, with clearly a higher level of ethics and morality than Indra, and this 
makes Indra insecure. Rishabh sees how imagination creates the jungle even 
when there is none. In the mind's eye, predators appear to be seeking prey, and 
alphas appear to be seeking domination. 

This event transforms Rishabh into a tirthankar, for he sees clearly the 
violence of thoughts. He decides to renounce this violence and outgrow every 
underlying fear. He decides to spend his time observing the realm of thoughts so 
that he can understand and accommodate everyone he meets rather than trying to 
combat them. It is important to note that the event has no impact on Indra who 
stays the same. 

Our presence impacts those around us. We may see them in one way. They 
see us in another. We may think we are helping while they think we are being 
patronizing. In each one's brahmanda, the Brahma is always right. 
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I imagine. myself as a goaf. 
"But he. "turns away from me. 
He fhinJts I am a flyer. 
Wh& Is right? 



Ipsita notices that the way her secretary, Siddharth, speaks to her is very 
different from the way he speaks to the peons in office. In front of her, 
Siddharth is deferential and gentle whereas with the peons he is rude and 
imperious. Ipsita realizes that he sees her as alpha and respects her power. 
But he wants to position himself as alpha in front of the peons thus 
establishing a pecking order in the office. Ipsita has no desire to dominate 
Siddharth; she wants a transparent and professional relationship. But she 
cannot control Siddharth's worldview. Siddharth can turn the most 
professional workplace into a feudal order in no time. Upon introspection, 
Ipsita realizes that she does enjoy his deference to a degree. And by 
enjoying it she is contributing to the power equation. Now she realizes how 
expats who praise the equality in workplaces abroad, enjoy the servility of 
their team when they are posted to India. Unlike Rishabh, Ipsita enjoys 
being feared. It makes her feel powerful. 
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The Other reveals our insensitivity 

In the Mahabharat, news reached King Virata of Matsya that his son, Uttar, had 
singlehandedly defeated the Kaurav army, pushing back great warriors like 
Kama and Duryodhan. The city prepared to welcome the young prince— the 
streets were watered, the buildings decorated with flowers, lamps and fluttering 
flags. King Virata's heart was filled with pride. His son had done the impossible. 
He ordered the poets to compose songs in Uttar's honour. 

"But sir," said a priest standing next to Virata, "Does it not seem odd that a 
slip of a boy was able to defeat such mighty warriors? Surely he had help. 
Maybe that of his charioteer, Brihanalla, the eunuch, who once served Arjun, the 
great archer." The king ignored what the priest had to say and continued praising 
his son. Once again the priest said, "Surely sir, you do not believe he did it all 
alone. He must have had the support of another, perhaps Brihanalla, the eunuch, 
who once served Arjun, the great archer." Again the king ignored him and 
continued praising his son. When the priest suggested that the prince may have 
been helped by the eunuch-charioteer one more time, the king reacted violently. 
"Shut up!" he shouted, and slapped the priest so hard that his nose started to 
bleed. 

The priest had been speaking the truth. Uttar was indeed helped by the 
eunuch-charioteer, Brihanalla, who was actually Arjun in disguise. But the king 
was not ready to hear the truth. He wanted to enjoy the alleged success of his son 
but the priest, in his relentless pursuit of correctness, did not appreciate a father's 
desire. The priest's truth was cold and insensitive. The king wanted compassion, 
at the cost of the tmth, for some time at least. 

The priest was Yudhishtir in disguise. This event takes place in the final 
year of exile of the Pandavs when they have to lose their identity and live 
incognito. The humiliation revealed to Yudhishtir the human desire for delusions 
and the importance of being gentle with the harsh truth. Yudhishtir was so caught 
up with his honesty that he did not realize the other's inability to receive it. 

The ability to communicate with a king with deference and dexterity is 
known in Sanskrit as sabha-chaturya, which translated literally means 
'tactfulness in court'. It is a trait that ministers and courtiers had to possess if they 
wished to survive in court and get their jobs done. It is a trait that people who 
work with leaders must possess. It is a trait that even leaders need to possess if 
they wish to lead. 

The foundation for this skill lies in the observation that people are 
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uncomfortable with the truth, especially when it shows them in a bad light or has 
consequences that could affect them adversely. When confronted with it, they 
react negatively—with rage or denial. They may get defensive or simply reject 
the submission. So the work does not get done. One needs strategic 
communication, also known as diplomacy. One needs sabha-chaturya. 


Rathodji mastered the art of sabha-chaturya long ago. He knew his boss, 
Mr. Khilachand, was a brilliant man with a rags-to-riches story. He also 
knew his boss had an ego the size of a mountain. He refused to accept or 
admit a mistake. In fact, if a mistake was pointed out, he would do 
everything in his power to justify it. Mr. Khilachand was very fond of a 
distant cousin of his. So when a candidate presented himself before Mr. 
Khilachand with a recommendation from this cousin, he was, without much 
consideration, appointed manager in one of the many oil depots he owned. 
The candidate was a good-for-nothing layabout. He did no work and 
impeded the smooth running of operations. But no one dared complain to 
Mr. Khilachand. To do so would imply that Mr. Khilachand was a fool for 
having appointed a candidate purely on a recommendation, without 
checking credentials. And Mr. Khilachand did not appreciate being taken 
for a fool. In a rage, just to prove he was right—and everyone else who 
thought he was a fool was wrong—he could simply sack the person who 
had complained and give the incompetent candidate he had hired a raise or 
promotion. It was irrational, but that's the way he was. Rathodji knew this 
and so when the problem was presented to him, he pondered long and hard 
on how to give Mr. Khilachand the message without upsetting him and 
making matters worse. 
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The Other reveals our inadequacy 

As Ravan lies mortally wounded on the battlefield and the monkeys are 
celebrating their victory, Ram turns to his brother, Lakshman, and tells him to 
learn whatever he can from the rakshasa-king who is a renowned scholar. 
Lakshman obeys but returns soon after saying the arrogant Ravan turned his face 
away when asked to share his knowledge. 

Ram looks at his brother and asks him, "Where did you stand while asking 
him for knowledge?" Lakshman replies, "Next to his head so that I could hear 
what he had to say clearly." Ram smiles, places his bow on the ground and walks 
over to where Ravan lies and, to Lakshman's astonishment, kneels at Ravan's 
feet. 

With palms joined in extreme humility, Ram says, "Lord of Lanka, you 
abducted my wife, a terrible crime for which I have been forced to punish you. 
Now, you are no more my enemy. I bow to you and request you to share your 
knowledge with me." 

To Lakshman's greater astonishment, Ravan opens his eyes and raises his 
arms to salute Ram. "If only I had more time as your teacher than as your enemy. 
Standing at my feet as a student, unlike your rude younger brother, you are a 
worthy recipient of my knowledge." Ravan then shared his vast knowledge and 
died. 

Despite having fought against Ravan for as long as Ram did, Lakshman 
never saw Ravan for who he was. He did not see Ravan's desire to dominate 
everyone around him. He did not see what made Ravan cling to Sita even when 
the army of monkeys killed his brothers, his sons, his subjects, and threatened 
his city. Would such a man share his knowledge freely? Ram can see Ravan's 
need to dominate even as he is dying. That is what stops Ravan from being 
unconditionally generous with his knowledge. So Ram indulges the rakshasa- 
king, grants him the power he so desperate needs in svaha and receives Ravan's 
knowledge as tathastu. 
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Yes, in an ideal world, we should not encourage delusions. Everything 
should be factual. Ravan should be told that he is being mean and petty on his 
death bed. But this is not an ideal world and delusions enable us to cope with the 
harshness of reality. Fear makes us crave delusions. Delusions grant value. 
Without delusions there would be no want, no market for luxury goods, no need 
for brands, no room for advertising. 


The attendant at the ticket counter was being very rude, but Manish said 
nothing. He kept smiling even though he wanted to shout back. He realized 
that the attendant had no other place to get Durga from and so was trying to 
be overly imperious. If he behaved deferentially, he would get his ticket 
changed quickly and not be subjected to a bout of unnecessary harassment. 
No, this was not right. He could complain to the station manager. But that 
would be a waste of time. He was not here to change the world. He just 
wanted to get his work done and move on. So he gave the attendant a good 
dose of Durga and got his Lakshmi in exchange. The attendant felt like 
Indra in Amravati: his job gave him more than his salary; it gave him the 
respect that he did not get at home or from his superiors. 
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The Other reveals our blindness 

Kama's mother, Kunti, a princess, abandons him at birth. He is raised in a 
charioteer's family but he learns archery and becomes a warrior of great repute 
by his own merit. All the kings and warriors of the land taunt him about his 
lowly origins. But Duryodhan, the eldest Kaurav, makes him commander of his 
armies on the battlefield of Kurukshetra and even compels Shalya, king of 
Madra, to serve as charioteer. "You who have been called a charioteer's son all 
your life, shall ride into battle, bow in hand, with a king serving as your 
charioteer," says Duryodhan to Kama. 

Blinded by his victimhood, overwhelmed by Kaurav generosity, Kama does 
not realize the folly of this decision. For Shalya is the uncle of the Pandavs, 
tricked by Duryodhan into serving the Kauravs. While Shalya is legally bound to 
serve Duryodhan, in spirit he favours his enemies. So as they ride into battle, 
Shalya keeps praising Arjun and demotivating Kama. 

Then, when the chariot wheel gets stuck in the ground, Shalya says, "I am 
no charioteer. I am a king. I do not know how to pull out wheels stuck in the 
ground. Only charioteers like you know what to do." So Kama is forced to 
abandon his bow, get down from the chariot and pull the chariot wheel out. 
While Kama is thus unarmed and vulnerable, Krishna directs Arjun to take 
advantage of the situation and shoot Kama dead. As the arrow rips through his 
heart, Kama sees something that was always before him but he had never really 
seen: Krishna! 

Born in a royal family, taunted for being raised by cowherds, Krishna was 
comfortable serving as a 'lowly' charioteer. Social status made no dent on his 
mental body. Kama finally realized what really matters in life is Narayan, not 
Narayani, what a person is, not what a person has. 

Our imagination binds us and blinds us. We get trapped in brahmanda and 
do not see how limited our gaze us. It makes us heroic in our eyes, but villainous 
to others. Kama can be celebrated as a victim and a hero. Yet, Krishna has him 
killed. Not because he is a villain but because defeat is the final way to open his 
eyes and expand his gaze. This is 'uddhar', upliftment of thought. 


When Mark came to India, he noticed that most of his friends had servants: 
someone to clean the house, a cook, a driver, and someone to even take the 
children to school. "This is so feudal," he commented. Sridhar did not take 
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the remark kindly. "Why is it not feudal when you outsource work you do 
not want to do to India? Are we not the cleaning ladies of the developed 
world? Why is hiring a servant bad but encouraging the service-industry 
good? When I employ a servant I am creating employment in my country. 
But when you outsource, you are creating unemployment in yours." Mark 
merely chuckled at this defensive retort but wondered later if there was a 
measure of truth to what Sridhar had said. 
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Expansion 

Growth happens when we make the journey from being 
dependent to being dependable. This happens when we focus on 
who we are rather than what we have: how much we can 
accommodate the Other, even if the Other does not accommodate 
us. 
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Growth happens when the mind expands 

Humans are called manavas because they possess manas, a mind that can 
imagine, hence expand. A non-expanding limited mind is identified as Brahma. 
An infinitely expanded limitless mind is identified as the brahman. As Brahma 
makes the journey towards the brahman, the mind acquires four colours or 
varna: 

• Shudra-varna: the obedient gaze of unconditional followership, like a dog 
who adores his master and is eager to please him, wagging his tail when 
acknowledged and whining when ignored. Shudra-varna is also associated 
with the eternally anxious deer, seeking a herd. This is tamasguna, as it 
indicates the absence of thought and a preference for mimicry. It is the 
varna of a newborn child. Everyone is born in this varna. 

• Vaishya-varna: the merchant's calculating gaze of conditional followership 
like an elephant that follows the oldest matriarch in the herd as she has 
lived through the most droughts and therefore has more knowledge of 
waterholes than the others. This is rajas-guna, as the merchant thinks only 
for himself. 

• Kshatriya-varna: the warrior's dominating gaze of conditional leadership, 
like a lion who leads his pride so that the lionesses can hunt and bear his 
children. This is also rajas-guna, as the warrior thinks only for himself. 

• Brahmana-varna: the sage's gaze of unconditional leadership, like a cow 
who provides milk, meant for her calf, generously to the cowherd. She is 
dependable so the cowherd can always rely on her but she is also 
independent so while the cowherd needs her, she does not need the 
cowherd. This is sattva-guna, as the sage thinks of himself as simply a part 
of a wider ecosystem, and encourages others to do the same. 
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As Bhairava, Shiva is shown giving shelter to a dog. As Pashupati, Shiva is 
shown comforting a doe in the palm of his hands. He is also described as 
wrapped in the hide of an elephant and a lion that he flayed alive. Vishnu is 
Gopal, associated with the cow. 

A yajaman is encouraged to be like Shiva, give shelter to those who are too 
frightened to think for themselves. He must also be like Vishnu, encouraging 
those who are too frightened to think for others to expand their gaze, become 
more dependable. This is growth. 


Every month, Wadhwa would call the heads of his various coaching classes 
and check how much fees had been collected. But ten years down the road, 
Wadhwa only checks how many of his students have passed with 
distinction. The old method meant that the most important department of 
his company was the sales department; the coaching and quality control 
department did not matter. With the new method, the passing of students 
was an indicator of how good the institute was. This demanded coaches and 
quality control to be very high and this made the selling of seats much 
easier. The shift happened because Wadhwa's gaze shifted from Narayani 
(share of student's wallet) to Narayan (growth of students). When students 
began to matter to him genuinely, he made more money than before; but it 
did not matter. Lakshmi for him was no longer the goal; she was but an 
indicator. Wadhwa thus moved from vaishya-varna towards brahmana- 
varna. His leadership is still conditional, but he is moving in the right 
direction. 
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Growth is about pursuing thoughts not things 

In Hindu mythology, God means what we can become, that is, the acme of 
human potential. God is visualized either as Shiva, who can give up everything 
and so is the supreme hermit; and as Vishnu, who can engage with all situations 
in life with a gentle smile and so is the supreme householder. To be a devotee of 
God means to try and be like him, in other words invoke the human potential 
within us. 

But Ravan, the rakshasa-king, devotee of Shiva, wants to possess Shiva, 
rather than be like Shiva. He tries carrying Mount Kailas to his island-kingdom 
of Lanka and gets crushed under its weight. When pulled out from underneath, 
he returns home shamefaced, accepting Shiva's superiority, not realizing that the 
hermit does not seek to be superior. Ravan may be Shiva's devotee but he does 
not want to see the world as Shiva does. In fact, he assumes like him Shiva also 
values pecking orders. 

By contrast, when Sita offers Hanuman pearls, he bites the pearls to check if 
Ram is within them. Everyone laughs at this comment: how can Ram who sits 
on the throne be inside a pearl? "Just as he can be in my heart," says Hanuman, 
ripping open his chest, revealing Ram within. Hanuman does not care what Ram 
has, or can give him; he seeks to invoke Ram within him. 

Hanuman seeks to realize his potential, not increase his resources. Ravan, 
on the other hand, does not believe there is any potential he needs to realize; he 
is perfect and all he needs is more resources. 

Hanuman begins by serving Sugriv out of gratitude to his teacher, the sun- 
god, Surya, Sugriv's father. He then serves Ram without any expectation or 
obligation. He moves from vaishya-varna (conditional follower of Sugriv) to 
brahmana-varna (unconditional leader like Ram). Ravan, on the other hand, slips 
from being kshatriya-varna (conditional leader of Lanka) to vaishya-varna 
(conditional follower of Shiva). 

It is important to note that Ravan is often called a brahmin, which means he 
belongs to brahamana-jati. He belongs to a family of priests but chooses to be a 
king. This does not mean he is of brahmana-varna. In the work place, we often 
mistake educational qualifications and institutional pedigree, which is jati, for 
attitude and potential, which is varna. We may not be able to change our jati, but 
we can always change our varna. 
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When asked why many public projects fail, this is the answer a retired civil 
servant gave, "If two tenders come, the officer will always pass the one at 
the lower cost. Why? Because then he will not be asked too many questions 
by his superiors. He knows that the price will be inflated midway through 
the project when it is impossible to change contractors. But he will keep 
quiet. Should he choose a better candidate, on qualitative rather than 
quantitative grounds, he will be pulled up by the audit committee and be 
forced to answer a lot of questions. So to save himself the trouble, he just 
accepts the lowest quote, ignoring all qualitative aspects." What the civil 
servant is saying is that the system encourages rajas-guna (lead or follow so 
long as it serves you) or tamas-guna (mindlessly follow), not sattva-guna. 
"Naturally, things are going awry." The servants of the system are turning 
into Ravans not Hanumans, because upstream and downstream, everyone is 
only paying attention to things not thoughts, evidence not intent, resources 
not gaze. 
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Growth is indicated when we prefer giving than taking 

In the story of Krishna, there are two episodes of vastra haran, of women's 
clothes being removed. In one, which is described in the Bhagavat Puran, 
Krishna steals the clothes of the milkmaids while they are bathing in the pond. 
The women are annoyed but not violated. In the other, which is described in the 
Mahabharat, the Kauravs strip the Pandav queen, Draupadi, of her clothes, in full 
view of the royal assembly. Draupadi is humiliated and abused. 

In the Bhagavat vastraharan, Krishna is violating the law but the intent is 
not malicious and the mood is full of mischief. In the Mahabharat vastraharan, 
the Kauravs are not violating the law but the intent is malicious and the mood 
full of rage. 

Krishna wants the women to know he appreciates their bodies, in its most 
natural state, wrinkles and all, without adornment. The Kauravs want to abuse 
Draupadi while arguing that since she has been gambled away as a slave, they 
are well within their rights to do whatever they please with her. 

In both cases something is being taken but the bhaav is very different. 
Krishna takes to enable the Other to outgrow the fear that causes embarrassment. 
The Kauravs take to instil and amplify fear. Krishna seeks to generate trust. The 
Kauravs seek to establish authority. Krishna grants Saraswati while the Kauravs 
take Durga. 

The yajaman who takes with the desire to dominate and domesticate is not 
on the path to becoming Vishnu. He will only create rana-bhoomi, not ranga- 
bhoomi, as he does not include the devata in his world. He wants to control the 
world of the devata rather than understand it. 

Duryodhan dominates Draupadi because he feels she has hurt him. He wants 
to punish her. In his eyes, he is meting out justice. But he is capable of 
outgrowing his anger towards her by understanding her reasons for hurting him. 
The reason is invariably rooted in fear; when this is understood every villain, 
evokes karuna, compassion. 

The idea of karuna is an essential thought in Buddhism. When we realize 
that people do what we consider villainous deeds out of fear, we do not condemn 
them, or patronize them, but find out in our heart what it is about us that makes 
them fear us too. Only when we recognize that perhaps we are the cruel parent, 
or we are perceived as the cruel parent, will we empathize with the Other. The 
story of Buddha's life is filled with instances where he meets angry beings: from 
a mad elephant to a murderous serial killer, Angulimala. They calm down before 
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the Buddha because he 'sees' them and understands where they are coming from. 
They are not condemned for their behaviour; that their belief springs from fear is 
understood. 

Karuna demands the expanding of the mind. This is visualized as the lotus. 
Hence Buddha is often shown holding a lotus, a gesture known as Padmapani, he 
who held the lotus. Sometimes the goddess Tara, embodiment of pragna, or 
wisdom, holds the lotus. 

In every conversation, Sunil wants to dominate. He wants to come across as 
the alpha. He must know more than the Other. He must know things before 
the Other. He is constantly seeking Durga every time he dismisses those 
before him. The day he starts to listen, allows people to express themselves, 
appreciates their point of view, feels comfortable giving rather than 
receiving Durga, he will have grown. He will be more Vishnu, fountainhead 
of security, and more people will be attracted to him. 



Me teases wie. 
He pravakes wte 
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Growth happens when more people can depend on us 

In the Ramayan, Lakshman is the obedient and loyal younger brother of Ram, 
following him wherever he goes, doing whatever he is told to do. One day, Ram 
tells Lakshman, "I want solitude so I am shutting the door of my chambers. Do 
not let anyone in. Kill anyone who tries to open it." Lakshman swears to do so. 

No sooner is the door shut than Rishi Durvasa, renowned for his temper, 
demands a meeting with Ram. Lakshman tries to explain the situation. "I don't 
care," says an impatient and enraged Durvasa, "If I don't see the king of Ayodhya 
this very minute I shall curse his kingdom with drought and misfortune." At that 
moment Lakshmana wonders what matters more: his promise to his brother, or 
the safety of Ayodhya? What decision must he take? Must he be karya-karta or 
yajaman? 

Lakshman concludes that Ayodhya is more important and so opens the door 
to announce Durvasa. But when he turns around there is no sign of Durvasa. And 
Ram says, "I am glad you finally disobeyed me and decided Ayodhya matters 
more than Ram." 

The tryst with Durvasa makes Lakshman ask the fundamental question, "For 
whom are you doing what you are doing?" Lakshman realizes in his yagna, all 
his life, Ram was the only devata. But with this decision, he has made all of 
Ayodhya his devata. His gaze has expanded. Until then only Ram could depend 
on him. Now all of Ayodhya can depend on him. 

Lakshman realizes that obedience is neither good nor bad. What matters is 
the reason behind the obedience, the belief behind behaviour. Is it rooted in fear 
or is it rooted in wisdom? Does he obey to ensure self-preservation, self¬ 
propagation and self-actualization or because he cares for the Other? A yagna is 
truly successful when the svaha helps both devata and the yajaman outgrow 
dependence. 


When Shailesh moves, he takes his team with him. So everyone knows 
when Shailesh resigns from a company, six more people will go. Shailesh 
thinks of this as his great strength. He has a power team that can change the 
fortunes of a company. He does not realize this is also his weakness. He 
does not see new talent and new capabilities and capacities. His team is his 
comfort zone and he is assuming they will be strong and smart enough for 
any situation. Will they be as successful in a new situation, in a new market, 
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when economic realities change, when resources are scarce, when clients 
demand different things? Shailesh will grow only when he is able to expand 
his team, include new people, allow people to move out, work on their own. 
He is growing too dependent on his team and they are too dependent on 
him. It is time for him to become more independent, to become dependable 
to others. 
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Growth happens when even the insignificant become significant 

For eighteen days, the Kauravs and the Pandavs fight on the plains of 
Kurukshetra. Hundreds of soldiers are killed on either side. In the middle of the 
war, Krishna tells Arjun, "We have to stop. The horses are tired. They need to 
rest and be refreshed. Shoot your arrow into the ground and bring out some 
water so that I can bathe and water the horses. Keep the enemy at bay with a 
volley of arrows while I do so." Arjun does as instructed. Refreshed, the horses 
pull the chariot with renewed vigour. 

The horses pulling Arjun's chariot did not ask to be refreshed. Krishna 
sensed their exhaustion and made resources available so that they could be 
comforted. Often, we forget the 'horses' that help us navigate through our daily 
lives. Horses are a crude metaphor for those who make our lives comfortable but 
who do not have much of a voice when it comes to their own comfort. In every 
office, especially in India, there are a host of people who keep the office running 
—the office boy, canteen boy, security guard, drivers, peons, and so on. This is 
the silent support staff. They take care of the 'little things' that enable us to 
achieve the 'big things'. A simple study of how organizations treat this silent 
support staff is an indicator of leadership empathy. 



Randhir drives his boss to work every day negotiating heavy highway 
traffic for over two hours to and fro. His boss, Mr. Chaudhary, is a partner 
in a large consulting firm that is responsible for over fifty high net-worth 
clients. This means a lot of travel both in the city and outside, which means 
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many trips to the airport early in the morning and late at night. This also 
means travelling from meetings from one end of the city to another and 
short trips to satellite cities. Randhir is frustrated. His boss does not know 
that he lives in a shantytown an hour away from Mr. Chaudhary's swanky 
apartment block. To travel to his place of work, he needs to take a bus or an 
auto. These are not easily available early in the morning or late at night. His 
travel allowance is insufficient to take care of this. When he raised this 
issue with Mr. Chaudhary, he was told, "This is what the company policy 
says you should be paid." Randhir does not understand policy. He serves 
Mr. Chaudhary, not the company. But Mr. Chaudhary does not see it that 
way. And then there are Sundays when Mr. Chaudhary visits his farmhouse 
with his wife and children. No holidays for Randhir. "His family is in the 
village so why does he need a holiday?" Often there is no parking space at 
places where Mr. Chaudhary has meetings. At times, there are parking 
spaces but no amenities for drivers—no place to rest and no bathrooms. 
"You cannot eat in the car; I do not like the smell," says Mr. Chaudhary, 
who also disables the music system when he leaves the car "so that he does 
not waste the battery." And when Mr. Chaudhary got a huge 40 per cent 
bonus over and above his two crore rupee CTC, he very generously gave 
Randhir a 500 rupee hike. "I am being fair. That's more than the drivers of 
others got. I don't want to disrupt the driver market." 
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Growth happens when we include those whom we once excluded 

In the Mahabharat, during the game of dice, Yudhishtir gambles away his 
kingdom and then starts wagering his brothers. He begins with the twins, Nakul 
and Sahadev, and then gambles away Bhim and Arjun, then himself and finally, 
their common wife, Draupadi. 

Later, during his forest exile, his brothers drink water from a forbidden pond 
and all die. The guardian of the pond, a stork, offers to resurrect to life one of the 
four brothers. Yudhishtir asks for Nakul to be resurrected. "Why not mighty 
Bhim or the archer Arjun?" asks the stork. To this Yudhishtir replies, "Because 
Nakul is the son of Madri, my father's second wife. If I, son of Kunti, first wife 
of my father, Pandu, am alive, surely a son of Madri needs to survive too. When 
Madri died, Kunti promised to take care of her children. I have to uphold my 
mother's promise." 

Thus, we see a transformation in Yudhishtir. The stepbrother who is the first 
to be gambled away is also the first to be resurrected. He, who was excluded 
before, and hence dispensable, has been included. The king who sacrificed the 
least fit person now helps the most helpless. Yudhishtir's gaze has thus expanded 
from taking care of himself to taking care of others. His mind has expanded and 
he has risen in varna. He has become more dependable. He has grown. 


At a party, Karan met Mansoor, who had unceremoniously fired him years 
ago. He found himself caught up in a dilemma. Should he speak to 
Mansoor, relive those ugly memories? Should he discreetly avoid eye- 
contact? Suddenly, Mansoor waved to him with a smile and asked him to 
join the group he was with. "This is Karan," he said, "We worked together a 
long time ago." He did not mentioning the firing or the unpleasantness of 
the past. He had moved on in his mind, and made no attempt to justify his 
action or apologize. Karan, who was once excluded, suddenly felt included. 
It felt good. 
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Growth happens when we stop seeing people as villains 

In the final chapter of the Mahabharat, Yudhishtir renounces his kingdom and 
passes on his crown to his grandson Parikshit and sets out for the forest. His wife 
and brothers follow him. As they are climbing the mountains, they start falling 
into the deep ravine below, one by one. Yudhishtir does not turn around to help 
them, "Because," he says, "I have renounced everything." 

When he is alone, with no one but a dog for company, Indra opens the gates 
of Amravati and lets him in. "Dogs are inauspicious," says Indra, "This dog 
cannot come in." Yudhishtir refuses to enter Amravati without the dog because 
the dog has been his one true companion. Indra relents. 

Inside Amravati, Yudhishtir finds the Kauravs enjoying the joys of paradise. 
"How can that be?" asks Yudhishtir angrily, "If these warmongering villains can 
be allowed here, surely my brothers should be allowed here too. Where are 
they?" 

At this point Indra says, "You demand that your unconditional follower 
enter paradise with you, but you are unwilling to share paradise unconditionally 
with those who have already been punished for their crimes. When will you 
forgive them, Yudhishtir? How long will you hold on to your anger? Can Swarga 
be yours unless you lead unconditionally?" 

Inclusion means not just allowing those who follow you into paradise, but 
also making room for those who reject and oppose you. This is brahmanavarna. 


Vimla is happy with herself. There was a time she would find disorganized 
people very irritating. She would try to correct them. And punish them if 
they resisted. Over the years, as she rose to head the audit department, she 
realized that different people function differently. That it was perfectly fine 
to not be as organized as she herself was, or be differently organized. She 
no longer mocks those who are different. She includes them. She has 
grown. 
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Growth happens when we seek to uplift the Other 

The word dharma has often been translated as ethics, morality, righteousness and 
goodness. These English words are rooted in the notion of objectivity. But 
dharma is not an objective concept. It is a subjective concept based on gaze. 

Depending on our varna, we will see dharma differently. For the shudra, it is 
doing what the master tells him to do. For the vaishya, it is doing what he feels is 
right. For the kshatriya, it is doing what he feels is right for all. For the brahman, 
it is realizing that everyone is right in his own way, but every one can be more 
right, by expanding his gaze. As our gaze expands, our varna changes and so 
does dharma. 

Dharma is about realizing our potential. While all other creatures grow at 
the cost of others (plants feed on minerals, animals feed on plants and other 
animals), humans can grow by helping others grow. This is not sacrifice. This is 
not selflessness. This is making the yajaman's growth an outcome of the devata's 
growth. This is best demonstrated in the ritual that takes place during Nanda 
Utsav. 

Every year, during the festival of Nanda Utsav, pots of butter are hung from 
great heights and human pyramids are formed to climb to the pot, 
commemorating how Krishna would steal butter from the milkmaids of Gokul 
and Vrindavan that was kept out of his reach when he was a child. In this 
exercise, the most crucial stage is the one in which people in the lowermost tier, 
who sit while the pyramid is being set up, have to stand up. Only when they 
stand, balancing the entire pyramid on their shoulders does Krishna get the 
butter. In their growth lies Krishna's success. 
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True expansion happens when I grow because you grow. When only I grow, 
it is selfish. When only you grow, it is selfless. Only plants and animals are 
allowed to be selfish, as they do not have the capacity to imagine, hence 
empathize. Only minerals and inanimate objects can be truly selfless. 

In sanatan, only the digambar shramana, or the naked, wise sage can be 
truly selfless. Only he has no fear and can walk around without food, shelter or 
clothing, comfortable as he is. That is why monks were associated with forests, 
not social organizations, never allowed to stay or settle in a single place. Around 
Shiva, there are only snow-capped mountains where no life can thrive. It is good 
for the individual but not for those who are dependent on him. 

For society, we need neither selfishness nor selflessness. We need a 
connection with the ecosystem. We need a method of mutual exchange and 
growth, one that includes more and more people. This is uddhar, the uplift of 
thought, which leads to an uplift in action, and intellectual and emotional 
growth, eventually leading to economic and political growth. The point is to 
invest in other people's growth such that the return is our growth. This is the path 
of Vishnu, the path of Shankar, the path of the Bodhisattva. 
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When Vikram took over as the CEO, he called the head of his human 
resource department and said he wanted to redesign job descriptions. He 
wanted financial goals to be the primary objective of executives. He wanted 
customer satisfaction and employee engagement to be the primary objective 
of junior managers. He wanted talent management to be the primary 
objective of senior managers. "As you climb the ladder, you cannot be 
paying attention to the same thing the same way," states Vikram. 
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Inclusion 

It is easier to teach than to learn. It is easier to instruct than to let 
people be. It is easier to focus on things than thoughts. It is easier 
to expand our mind than get others to expand their mind. Wisdom 
is having the faith and patience to create an ecosystem where the 
mind-lotus can bloom at its own pace, on its own terms. 
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More yajamans are needed as an organization grows 

At first, the yagna is small and simple. As the yagna progresses into a sattra and 
more fires are lit, specializations arise. Those who chant hymns and make 
offerings sit close to the fire. Those who protect the enclosure stand a little 
beyond. Those who get the firewood, mould the bricks, bake the pots, weave the 
cloth, tend to the cows and grow the crops, visit the enclosure only occasionally. 
Those who clean the enclosure are never seen as they emerge only when 
everyone has left. 

Over time, those closest to the fire get the most attention and receive the 
most value while those who are further away and rarely seen, get the least 
attention and least value. This is because, often, though the yagna grows in size, 
the yajaman's gaze does not. This gives rise to the caste system where people are 
classified for the value placed on their measurable contribution (jati). Sanskriti 
becomes no different from prakriti where the dictum of survival of the fittest 
applies—the powerful thrive on resources and the less valued perish. 

But humans are not animals. When Brahma at the top behaves like 
Gandhari, those at the bottom transform into Duryodhan, or even Ravan; at first 
subversive, but eventually defiant. When those at the top of the pyramid behave 
like devas and yakshas, those at the bottom will turn into asuras and rakshasas. 
Conflict rages. The sea rises. Pralay is imminent. All because Brahma was being 
stubborn and refused to see. 

That is why in India the divine gaze is scattered and distributed through a 
variety of deities: gods who look after individuals (ishta-devata); gods who look 
after the household (griha-devata); gods who look after the village 
(gramadevata); gods who look after the city (nagar-devata); gods who look after 
the forest (vana-devata); and gods who look after communities (kula-devata). 

These are not diminutive replicas of the distant bhagavan. Rather, each of 
these deities has an individual personality, a local flavour. The deities help in 
expanding and extending the gaze of the common bhagavan. Despite different 
roles, responsibilities and contributions, none of them feels inferior or superior; 
everyone feels revered. 

Similarly, to create an organization where everyone feels they matter, it is 
important to extend the central gaze to the periphery, much like the hub-and- 
spoke model of supply chains which decentralized decision making so that every 
local market got attention from a local office, and did not rely on the gaze of the 
central office. However, this can only work when the head of the local office is 
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as much of a deity in his or her own right and not subordinate to the deity in the 
central office. 

Every deity takes ownership and acts locally keeping in mind global needs, 
sensitive to the internal organizational ecosystem as well as external market 
conditions. It is the yajaman's responsibility to create more Vishnus who know 
how to descend (avatarana) and to uplift (uddhar) those around them. Otherwise 
he will end up creating frightened sons of Brahma who think only of themselves 
and forget that a yagna is an exchange. 


When he had only one office and thirty people serving clients, Sandeep 
could make everyone in his team feel included. Now that he's been 
promoted, he is a distant god; no one connects with him. They rarely see 
him except at the annual town-hall meetings where he speaks, but never 
listens. Sandeep's managers feel they are merely his handmaidens and his 
messengers, with no power or say in local matters. Naturally, the energy 
that once buzzed around Sandeep is restricted to the corporate office. In 
zonal, regional and local offices, there is just process, tasks and targets, very 
little proactivity or enthusiasm. 
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The yajaman has to turn devatas into yajamans 

The sage Agastya performed tapasya and wanted to have nothing to do with 
society. But he was tormented all night by dreams of his ancestors who begged 
him to father a child. "Just as we gave you life, you have to give someone else 
life." This is Pitr-rin, one's debt to one's ancestors: one is not allowed to die 
unless one leaves behind a life on earth. 

Thus every yajaman is obliged to create another yajaman to replace him. 
This makes talent creation an obligation. Talent management is not merely the 
passing on of knowledge and skills; it is the expanding of the gaze of the next 
generation of managers. It is the responsibility of those upstream to help those 
downstream see the world as they do. 

A new manager can be equated to the many images of gods and goddesses 
sold in the market; they are not worshipped until the ritual of prana-prathistha or 
the giving of life. This involves chakshu-daan, the granting of eyes, whereby the 
image becomes sentient and sensitive to the human condition, hence a deity. The 
yajaman thus gives eyes to the devata, helps the Other see what he can see. This 
is the essence of talent management. 



A yajaman can be self-created, self-motivated, swayambhu. Or he may be 
created by another yajaman. Daksha sees talent development as an obligation 
and converts it into a process, a series of ritual steps. Indra sees talent 
management as a burden; he is even threatened by the talent. Vishnu sees talent 
management as an opportunity to help himself: for by helping someone else 
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grow, we grow ourselves. By making another person dependable, the yajaman 
liberates himself from current responsibilities so that he can take on new 
responsibilities. 


Raghu is a consultant in a large auditing firm. He has been made a manager 
with client-facing responsibilities. And he has been asked to attend a 
training programme designed to equip him to face the challenges of his new 
role. Raghu has been an executive for seven years; he does what he is told 
to do. Now they are instructing him to take initiative and ownership. Nice 
words, but how? And why? There is no discussion on that. At the end of the 
training programme he has been taught many skills on how to engage with 
clients, but there has been no change of gaze. He feels the only difference 
between his previous role and the current one is scale: now he has to do 
more of the same work for more clients through more people. He certainly 
does not see the world as the founding partner of the firm did. And he 
probably never will. 
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Creating talent enables us to grow 

Vedic scriptures divide life into four phases: in the first phase we are students 
(brahmachari); in the second, we are householders (grihasthi); in the third, we 
retire (vanaprasthi); in the fourth, we renounce the world and retreat to the forest 
(sanyasi). The person who retires educates the student before he is allowed to 
renounce the world for the householder is too busy earning a livelihood for his 
family. Thus, while grihasthi is focused on wealth generation, the vanaprasthi 
and the brahmachari are involved in knowledge transmission. 



Our time in a particular job, or in a role, can be seen as a lifetime. We are 
born when we get a job and we die when we leave that job. In every job, there is 
a learning phase and a productive phase, and eventually a time to move on. In 
between there is boredom and frustration. The monotony of the job gets to us. 
The executive wants to be manager and the manager wants to be director. 

This is when it is time to retire. We seek new opportunities, different 
opportunities or greater responsibilities, either in the same organization or 
another. We seek the death of our current job and rebirth in another. In other 
words, we seek growth. 

But to grow into the next job, we have to create talent from someone 
downstream who will replace us and make ourselves available to someone 
upstream, who by helping us grow enables us to move on to the next phase of 
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the career. 


When Akhilesh became the head of a cooperative bank, he made it a rule 
that no one would get promoted until they spent a year as trainers 
developing future talent. His reason for this is two-fold: to ensure new 
talent is developed and to ensure the experienced executive's practical 
knowledge is updated with the latest academic theories. His training 
department exists primarily for administrative and supportive roles with the 
course content and direction being determined by those who are market¬ 
facing. Initially, people resisted the change because in their view a posting 
in training was akin to being sidelined. Now they see it as a route to higher 
and more powerful responsibilities. By being vanaprasthis to the next 
generation, they free themselves from being brahmacharis to the previous 
generation. By helping those downstream grow they grow in the upstream 
direction. Akhilesh's plan has been so successful that other banks are asking 
him to help them set up a similar system. It is not about creating a system: it 
is about giving attention to what matters. 
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We seek to inherit things, not thoughts 

At the end of the war at Kurukshetra, as the victorious Pandavs are about to 
assume control of Hastinapur after vanquishing the Kauravs, Krishna advises 
them to talk to Bhisma, their grand uncle, who lies mortally wounded on the 
battlefield. As the result of a blessing, death will elude him for some time. 
"Make him talk until his last breath. Ask him questions. He has a lot to tell and 
you have a lot to learn," says Krishna. 

Sure enough, when prompted, the dying Bhisma spends hours discussing 
various topics: history, geography, politics, economics, management, war, ethics, 
morality, sex, astronomy, metaphysics and philosophy. Bhisma's discourse is 
captured in the Shanti Parva (discussions of peace) and Anushasan Parva 
(discussions on discipline) that make up a quarter of the Mahabharat. After 
listening to their grandsire, the Pandavs have a better understanding of the world, 
and this makes them better kings. 

Wkm I die,, my 


We fight aver goes 

things and far get mA 



The Pandavs need Krishna's prompting to seek knowledge from Bhisma. 
They do not need this prompting to sit on the throne or wear the crown. Like 
plants and animals, we are naturally drawn to Lakshmi and not Saraswati. We 
have not yet got used to what it means to be human. Tapping our human 
potential is not our top priority. We are convinced we have already realized it. 
Hence the focus on growing what we have rather than who we are. 


Gyansingh watches in dismay as his children fight over the property and 
business. For years, he insisted they work with him. He wanted them to 
learn the tricks of the business, but they sat with him only out of a sense of 
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duty. He sensed they did not think they had much to learn. They had their 
degrees from great colleges and so assumed they knew everything. All they 
wanted from Gyansingh was power and control. They see him as the source 
of Lakshmi and Durga not Saraswati. 
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Being a yajaman is about gaze, not skills 

When Vishnu descends as Parashuram, he has three students: Bhisma, Drona and 
Kama. When he descends as Krishna, he gets all three killed on the battlefield of 
Kurukshetra, for they had failed him as students. 

All three learnt the art of warfare from Parashuram and became great 
warriors. The purpose of all Vishnu's avatars is to establish dharma. Dharma is 
not about skill; it is about gaze. None of these students expanded their gaze; their 
gaze was focused on their own desires and anxieties and fears and hence they 
ended up leading the Kaurav army, much to Vishnu's dismay. 

Every Brahma focuses on understanding prakriti so that he can control the 
outer world. Few focus on understanding purush so that they can develop their 
inner world. Sharda does not matter as much as Vidyalakshmi. 

Since every Brahma is convinced that his gaze is perfect, he focuses on 
domesticating the world around him with rules. But for humans, dharma is about 
expanding the gaze. When the gaze expands the futility of trying to dominate 
those around us or domesticating them with rules is revealed. 


They have such UnJifeA, 
goae heyice se few 
resources 


Please, ieaeh us sltUIs orA. 

rses! 

ut+. 



Parmesh, the head of the training department in a public sector company, 
has come to the conclusion that most people see promotions as a chance to 
wield authority and dominate those around them. They see being bossy as a 
perk. They do not see promotions as enabling them to see the organization, 
the market and themselves differently. This belief stops them from 
acquiring new knowledge and skills, or paying attention to the gaze of 
seniors. They see training simply as a way by which the organization 
domesticates talent. That is why, while they court promotions, they resist 
coming to training programmes; they already know what they need to 
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know. What they do not know they expect their juniors to know. 
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Questions teach us, not answers 

Students can be classified as the five Pandavs: Yudhishtir, Bhim, Arjun, Nakul 
and Sahadev. 

• Yudhishtir, as king, expects others to know the answers. 

• Bhim, a man of strength, prefers to do rather than think. 

• Arjun, as an archer, sees questions as arrows shot at him and deflects them 
by asking counter questions. He is not interested in the answer. 

• Nakul, the handsome one, is not capable of thought. 

• Sahadev is the wise one who never speaks but is constantly thinking and 
analyzing. When asked a question, he is provoked into thought and comes 
up with an intelligent answer. If not asked a question, he stays silent. 

A teacher who wants to invoke Narayan in his students follows the Sahadev- 
method of teaching: he asks questions and does not give answers. The teacher is 
not obliged to know the answer. The questions are meant to provoke thought, 
create emotional turmoil and inspire the student to find the answer. For the 
answers benefit the student, no one else. If the student refuses to find the answer, 
it is his loss, not the teacher's. 

In the Kathasaritsagar, Vetal makes Vikramaditya wiser by asking him 
questions. The crematorium where the Vetal lives is the training room, where the 
past is processed for wisdom that can be applied in the future. Vikramaditya has 
to come to the Vetal if he wishes to serve his kingdom better. He has to come and 
then return. If Vikramaditya chose not to go to the crematorium or answer any 
question, it would be his loss not the Vetal's who is already dead. The Vetal must 
never go to Vikramaditya's kingdom, for he will end up haunting the land of the 
living. 
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When Lydia was appointed the head of the learning and development wing, 
she laid down some ground rules. Trainers were told not to herd participants 
into training rooms: they were free to come and go as they pleased. 
Learning was their responsibility, not the trainers'. They were not children 
who had to be disciplined. There was very little instruction on the part of 
the trainers; there were only questions asked and participants were 
encouraged to answer and analyse the reasons for the answers. Case studies 
were prepared using the knowledge of the organization itself. Sales, 
marketing, production, logistics and accounts officers were video-filmed 
and asked to present the common problems they faced and issues they 
expected to resolve so that everyone could share their thoughts on these. 
The focus was on practical work rather than theory, active answering rather 
than passive listening. Lydia put up a notice at the entrance stating, "Unless 
you speak we are not sure if you have learned anything." 
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We resist advice and instructions 

While King Virata of Matsya was away chasing the king of Trigarta, who had 
stolen his cows, the Kaurav army took advantage of his absence and attacked the 
city. There was no one around to defend the city except the women and children. 
Everyone was frightened. "Do not worry, I will protect you," said the confident 
young prince, Uttar. 

A eunuch called Brihanalla who taught dancing to the princess warned the 
prince that the Kauravs were a mighty force not to be taken lightly and that no 
single warrior could defeat them, except maybe Arjun. Uttar did not take too 
kindly to this comment. He admonished Brihanalla. "Know your place in the 
palace," he roared. Brihanalla apologized immediately. Unfortunately for the 
prince, there were no charioteers left in the city. "What do I do now? How can I 
ride into battle without a charioteer?" he whined. Brihanalla offered him his 
services, claiming to have some experience in charioteering. Though not happy 
to have a eunuch as his charioteer, the pompous prince, armed with a bow, rode 
out with Brihanalla to face the Kauravs in battle, cheered on by the palace 
women. When Uttar entered the battlefield and saw the enemy before him, he 
trembled in fear. Before him were great warriors, archers and swordsmen on 
horses, elephants and chariots. In a panic, Uttar jumped off the chariot and began 
running back towards the city. The Kauravs roared with laughter, further 
humiliating the embarrassed prince. 

The eunuch-charioteer then turned the chariot around, chased the prince, 
caught up with him and drove him out of the battlefield into a nearby forest 
where she revealed that she was no eunuch but Arjun, the great archer, in 
disguise. "I will not tell your father about your cowardice but you must promise 
not tell anyone who I really am," said Brihanalla. An awestruck Uttar agreed. 

And so, Brihanalla pushed back the enemy and Uttar returned to a hero's 
welcome. But the prince was not carried away by the praise; he knew the truth 
about himself. He was grateful to Arjun for revealing to him the truth about his 
martial abilities, without taking away his dignity. 

This story from the Virata Parva of the Mahabharat provides an important 
lesson in mentoring. Arjun is Uttar's mentor. Uttar imagines his capability and is 
ignorant about the true identity of his eunuch-charioteer until he is faced with a 
crisis. Arjun is mature enough not to humiliate the young, inexperienced prince, 
focusing instead on his growth. Students do not like being told what they can 
and cannot do. They need to discover it for themselves. Crisis usually helps. 
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When Dilip came back from business school with a business idea, his uncle 
Naresh agreed to fund him. "But it will not work," shouted Dilip's father, 
Mahesh. "I know," said Naresh, "He is young and wilful and will not listen 
to us. He has to figure it out himself. Besides we could be wrong. If he 
succeeds with the money I give him we all will benefit. If he loses, he will 
come back a seasoned, battle-scarred businessman." 
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Discourses never transform us 

Just before the battle of Kurukshetra is about to begin, Arjun loses his nerve. He 
suddenly realizes the enormity of the situation before him. He is about to kill his 
kith and kin for a piece of property. He is consumed by guilt and shame. He 
throws his bow down and refuses to fight. This is when Krishna reveals to him 
the secret of life in a song thereafter known as the Bhagavad Gita. Enlightened 
by the wisdom, Arjun picks up his bow and prepares to fight. Or so we are told. 

During the course of the war, Arjun loses his nerve time and time again. 
Krishna has to goad him on to kill Bhisma, the first commander of the Kaurav 
army. He is then reluctant to kill his teacher, Drona. He is shattered when his son 
Abhimanyu is killed. He finds it hard to kill the unarmed Kama even when 
Krishna advises him to. He is hardly the wise warrior, displaying equanimity in 
the middle of crisis. 

We would like to believe that a training programme will transform people 
forever but it does not. An agreement with a professor does not mean one has 
understood the subject. What the professor says is smriti—the outer voice that 
can be spoken, but is not necessarily heard. What is ultimately heard is shruti— 
our inner voice, which is heard but can never be spoken. 


Haider has attended many leadership-training workshops. At the end of 
each workshop he feels charged and motivated. When it comes to actually 
leading people though he fails miserably. No one listens to him. Then one 
day, he asks himself, "Why should people follow me? What am I offering 
that makes me attractive?" As he ponders over the question, his 
understanding of himself and those around him improves. He is more 
interested in playing boss he realizes and not really in taking people along 
with him. Moreover, he is only interested in his goals with no interest in the 
goals of others. This stems from his fear of being ignored. The more he 
introspects, the more the frameworks he's learned in the classroom start 
making sense. The smriti becomes shruti. And the penny drops. 
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Crisis increases the chances of learning 

As Ram, Vishnu is king in the Ramayan, but as Krishna, he is kingmaker in the 
Mahabharat. With Krishna's help the Pandavs built the city of Indraprastha. But 
as soon as he is gone, the Pandavs gamble this kingdom away. Thus, they learn 
that having a kingdom does not necessarily make one a king. A yajaman is 
determined not by what he has or what he does, but by who he is. 

The vana-vaas or forest exile that strips the Pandavs of all their status, 
wealth and power is a time for learning. They realize that in the forest they are 
neither kings nor princes, just predator or prey. Emotional turmoil makes them 
more receptive to new ideas. Arjun is defeated in a duel by a kirata or tribal 
(Shiva in disguise) and learns that skill has nothing to do with social status. 
Bhim is unable to lift the tail of an old monkey (Hanuman in disguise) and learns 
to never underestimate those you encounter. A stork (Yama in disguise) asks 
questions and Yudhishtir answers them; the answers are subjective not objective, 
but they are his answers and Yudhishtir stands by them, thus learning that in 
order to be a decisive leader he must take decisions and not be paralyzed by 
doubt. 

In their final year of exile, the Pandavs, former kings, live in another king's 
palace disguised as servants. This is not humiliation but rather darshan: they are 
seeing how the world looks from the bottom of the pyramid. 

At the end of the exile, Krishna goes to the Kauravs to negotiate peace. The 
point is not to punish the villain but to invoke the Narayan in him so that he 
realizes the value of coexistence and generosity. Unfortunately, Duryodhan 
refuses to part with even a 'needlepoint of land'. This territorial behaviour makes 
Duryodhan an animal, a pack leader not a yajaman. Since he behaves like a beast 
he needs to be killed by any means. Krishna declares war. 

The final lesson is imparted during the war itself. What is the goal of the 
war: to win back the kingdom or to expand the gaze? The war, like any other, 
has terrible consequences that the Pandavs have to face. They have to kill their 
elder (Bhisma), teacher (Drona), brother (Kama) and suffer the death of their 
own children. They learn the cost of being territorial. 

In the forest, the varna of the Pandavs changes. They are no longer 
conditional leaders. They become unconditional leaders who conduct the yagna 
not to dominate or domesticate the devatas for their own benefit, but to uplift 
them for everyone's benefit. In the war, this growth in varna is severely tested. 
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Ms status Just ans+ker Existential angst: 

animal wks am I? 


During interviews, Arvind only asks candidates to talk about their failures. 
He wants to see how they reacted in adverse situations. Did they bemoan 
the loss of Lakshmi and Durga, or did they gain Saraswati to enable future 
success? As far as Arvind is concerned, the tathastu of Saraswati is most 
available during vana-vaas when we feel we have failed in the system and 
find ourselves out in the wilderness with no direction or purpose. 
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Power play underlies the process of teaching 

When Vishnu approaches Bali as the child Vaman and asks for three paces of 
land, it is in the third step that he turns into a giant. With the first two paces he 
covers all that Bali possessed. "Now where do I place my foot to claim my third 
pace?" he asks. Bali bows and offers his head. Vishnu shoves him to Patala, the 
nether regions where asuras belong. 

Why does Vaman turn from dwarf into giant? Is it to dominate Bali and 
show him who the alpha is? Is it to domesticate Bali and compel him to respect 
cosmic rules? Or is it to make Bali open his eyes: make him realize that the 
answer to life's problem is not in Narayani (the availability of resources), 
symbolized by the gift of three paces of land but in Narayan (the human 
potential), symbolized by the dwarf's ability to become a giant? 

The answer rests with Bali: how does he receive Vaman's action, Vaman's 
intention notwithstanding. Bali's bowing could be indicative of his surrender to 
Vishnu, his submission to the rules, or a genuine expression of gratitude 
following the expansion of his mind. Only he knows. 


Sandeep was a successful businessman who insisted that his son Vikas use 
public transport till he finished college. He wanted his son to learn the 
realities of life, learn that wealth and power are privileges and not 
entitlements. Unfortunately, Vikas does not see things that way. His friends 
would tease him every time they saw him at the bus stop; their parents had 
provided them with drivers and cars. Vikas felt his father was old fashioned 
and stingy. Sandeep never understood why there was so much a distance in 
his relationship with Vikas. 
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To teach, we have to learn to let go 

While searching for Sita's whereabouts Hanuman sets aflame the city of Lanka 
of his own volition. This displeases Ram as he had no desire to hurt the residents 
of Lanka for the crime of their king. Not wanting to displease Ram ever again, 
Hanuman swore never to take any decision without consulting Ram. 

This absolute obedience became so intense that it alarmed Jambuvan, the 
wise bear, who also served in the army of animals raised by Ram to defeat Ravan 
and liberate Sita. When Hanuman was being given instructions on how to find 
the Sanjivani herb that could save Laxman from certain death after being injured 
in battle, Jambuvan told Ram, "Make sure to tell him clearly that he has to come 
back with the herb after he's found it. Otherwise, he will find the herb and 
simply wait by the mountain in complete compliance." This was not good, Ram 
realized. The situation had to be rectified. 

As is related in the Adbhut Ramayan, during the course of the war, Ravan's 
cousin Mahiravan, a sorcerer, managed to abduct both Ram and Laxman and 
took them to Patala. Only Hanuman had the intellectual and physical prowess to 
rescue them. He had to rely on his own wits, as there was no Ram around to 
instruct him. He was on his own. Jambuvan realized this situation was of Ram's 
own making. Hanuman was being forced to rise to the challenge. 

At one point during the rescue mission, Hanuman had to simultaneously 
blow out five lamps located in five corners of Patala. He solved this problem by 
sprouting four extra heads: that of a boar, an eagle, a lion and a horse. With these 
five heads he could blow out the five lamps easily. Eventually, Hanuman 
succeeded in rescuing Ram. He had been transformed from an obedient servant 
to an astute, independent decision-maker. He had been transformed from being a 
Ram-bhakt to Mahavir, from god to God, worthy of veneration in his own right. 
Ram had thus created a leader. 

A time comes in every leader's life when he has to create leaders around 
him. This involves making one's team members competent enough to take 
independent decisions. This is not easy, as every decision has consequences, not 
all of which are acceptable to a leader. It demands tremendous restraint and 
maturity on a leader's part to not intervene and change the decision taken by a 
junior. 

Hanuman's decision to burn Lanka displeased Ram. And so after that, 
Hanuman stopped taking decisions. To rectify the damage done, Ram had to 
remove himself from the scene so that Hanuman could rediscover his decision- 
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making abilities. A leader need not agree with a junior's decision. They are two 
different people and so may not see the same situation in the same way. But to 
imagine that a subordinate will think just like them, is many a leader's folly. 


Sanjeev's brilliant decision-making abilities have resulted in his becoming a 
partner in a consulting firm at a very young age. Now he has to nurture his 
managers and nudge them to take on more responsibilities. One of his 
managers, Sebastian, decided to follow up on the status of a business 
proposal with a client on his own. "Why did you do that?" shouted Sanjeev, 
"It could put them off." Another time, Sebastian gave a half-day's leave to a 
management trainee who was feeling unwell. "Why did you do that?" 
screamed Sanjeev, "There is so much work to do." After this, not wanting to 
upset his boss further, Sebastian stopped taking decisions independently. He 
only did what Sanjeev told him to do. During appraisals, Sanjeev said, "You 
need to be more proactive," much to Sebastian's astonishment and irritation. 
As a result of his own actions, Sanjeev is surrounded by obedient followers 
and not leaders. 
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Only when teachers are willing to learn does growth happen 


Shiva is self-contained. So he has no desire to open his eyes to the world. With 
great difficulty, Gauri makes him open his eyes. She has questions that only he 
can answer. Shiva reveals why thoughts matter over things, and gaze over skills. 
As Gauri clarifies her doubts, Shiva begins to appreciate the fear that prevents a 
Brahma from letting go of things and skills, of all things tangible, of his limited 
worldview. The conversation provokes empathy in Shiva, transforming him into 
Shankar-Shambhu, the benevolent one. 

Education and learning tend to be linear. In education, the burden of 
teaching rests with the teacher. In learning, the burden shifts to the student. Both 
education and learning can be made cyclical, especially in business, when the 
trainer and the mentor gives Vidyalakshmi and gets Sharda in return, even 
without the active participation of the participant. The yajaman can learn from 
the devata even if the devata refuses to learn from the yajaman. The yajaman can 
learn what makes a devata curious and eager for knowledge and what stops him 
from being curious and eager. This learning reveals to him the human condition, 
widens his gaze, makes him a more dependable and understanding yajaman. 

LINEAR 



I discover the essence of communication, what works and. what does 
net work., why something works and. why something does not. This 
teeming melees me less impatient end more wise. 


In business, it is easy to get cynical about people's ability to learn and think 
that the only way to get work done is by dominating or domesticating others 
with rules and systems, by using reward and punishment to coerce them into 
being ethical and efficient. This approach only reveals impatience and a closed 
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mind. 

If we are convinced we know everything there is to know about the world, 
we create a world with little understanding of humanity, where humans are just 
animals to be controlled and directed. A society thus created, one without faith, 
is no society at all. It is a warzone waiting to explode. 

To understand why people refuse to do as they are told, why they defy and 
subvert the system, we need Sharda. To get Sharda, the yajaman has to give 
Vidyalakshmi freely and introspect why the devata resists receiving it, why he 
would rather obtain fish than learn to fish, why he would rather be dependent 
and complain about others instead of taking responsibility and becoming 
dependable. 


Ravi compares his mining business to collecting water from a well. When 
there is a high demand in the market, he widens the bucket and when the 
demand is low, he narrows it. With this approach of his, he is revealing that 
he looks at his organization as a mere bucket, a thing. People are just tools 
to be used as long as they are useful. And then he wonders why, despite 
being hugely successful, no one is his family looks up to him or cares for 
him. They fear him, and obey him, but do not appreciate him. He is not in a 
happy place and will continue to be unhappy if he doesn't widen his gaze to 
learn and grow. 
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Growth in thought brings about growth in action 

As Vishnu goes about preserving the world, provoking everyone to expand their 
gaze, we discover how each of his avatars is based on the learning from previous 
avatars: 

• As Matsya, the small fish, who is saved from the big fish by Manu and who 
saves Manu from pralay, he learns that humanity needs to learn moderation 
and balance. The helpless cannot be helped at the cost of the environment; 
the act of feeding must be accompanied by the encouragement to outgrow 
hunger. 

• This leads him to become Kurma or the turtle who upholds the churn that 
functions only when force is balanced by counter-force, when both parties 
know when to pull and when to let go. Then he observes the animal nature 
of man that makes him aggressive, territorial and disrespectful of the 
boundaries of others. 

• In the next avatars of Varaha, the boar, and Narasimha, the man-lion, he 
uses force to overpower and cunning to control the animal instinct. This 
does not stop the rise of Bali, who believes that all of life's problems will be 
solved by distributing wealth. Vishnu learns that humanity needs to expand 
its gaze from things to thoughts, from Narayani to Narayan. 

• So Vaman, the priest, becomes Parashuram, the warrior-priest, who tries to 
instruct humanity on the value of thoughts over things. When instruction 
does not work, he becomes Ram, leading by example. But then that leads to 
pretenders who value rules in letter, not spirit. This leads to the birth of 
Krishna. 

• In the final two avatars, Vishnu breaks the system, almost acting like Shiva, 
the destroyer, passively withdrawing as a hermit (Shramana, sometimes 
identified with the Buddha), or actively destroying it like a warlord as 
Kalki. The point of the destruction is to provoke wisdom. 

• With culture gone, nature establishes itself in all its fury. The law of the 
jungle takes over. The big fish eat the small fish until Manu saves the small 
fish and reveals that there is still hope for humanity. In this act of saving the 
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fish, humanity displays the first stirrings of dharma, the human potential, 
motivating Vishnu to renew his cycle once more. 

Vyas who put together the Mahabharat and the Purans is described as 
throwing up his hands in anguish over why people do not follow the dharma that 
benefits all. Vishnu, on the other hand, is never shown displaying such anguish. 
The transformation of Brahma is not his key performance indicator. Following 
dharma is not necessary. It is desirable. If not followed, the organization will 
collapse, but nature will survive and life will go on. So Vishnu smiles even 
though Brahma stays petulant. 


Birendra believes his father Raghavendra is a successful man because he 
has made a lot of money. However, for Raghavendra money is not the 
objective but the outcome of intellectual and emotional growth. He began 
as a clerk in a small chemical company. He learned new skills and 
understood how the world worked, gradually becoming more and more 
successful in every task he undertook. He became an executive, a manager, 
even a director of his firm before he decided to break free and become an 
entrepreneur. His learning continued as he decided to mentor more 
companies as an investor. Before long he became the owner of many 
industries, but never ceased to learn, observing what made people give their 
best and what made them insecure. This knowledge made him a better 
negotiator and deal-maker. He shares his ideas freely and creates 
opportunities for people to grow, but very few see Saraswati the way he 
does. Naturally, they are neither as successful nor as content as he is. 
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To provoke thought, we have to learn patience 

The way Shiva provokes thought is very different from the way Vishnu does. 
Brahma chases his daughter Shatarupa, which is a metaphor for human 
attachment to belief. In fear, we cling to the way we imagine the world and 
ourselves. Shiva beheads Brahma for this. Shiva also beheads Daksha for 
valuing the yagna over people. Beheading is a metaphor for forcing the mind to 
expand. 



Shiva wants Brahma and Daksha to shift their focus from Narayani to 
Narayan. But both stubbornly refuse to grow. Shiva's insistence only frightens 
them further. In exasperation, Shiva shuts his eyes to Brahma and his sons, 
allowing them to stay isolated like ghosts trapped by Vaitarni, unable to find 
tirtha. Frightened deer and dogs bark in insecurity and seek shelter from the 
rather indifferent Shiva. 

Shiva is called the destroyer because he rejects Brahma's beliefs, beheads 
him and holds his skull in his hand in the form of Kapalika. In contrast, Vishnu 
is called the preserver as he allows Brahma his beliefs, gives him shelter on the 
lotus that rises from his navel and waits for Brahma to expand his gaze at his 
own pace and on his own terms. 

Vishnu keeps giving the devata the option to change, changing his strategies 
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with each yagna, different avatars for different yugas, sometimes upholding 
rules, sometimes breaking them, hoping to provoke thought in the devata, to 
make him do tapasya until shruti is heard. 

Like a mother gently persuading her child, Vishnu shows him two things: a 
wheel (chakra) and a conch-shell (shankha). The wheel represents the repetitive 
nature of prakriti and sanskriti: the changing seasons and the cycle of booms and 
busts that haunt the marketplace. The conch-shell represents the imagination that 
can spiral outwards in wisdom or inwards in fear. 


Wheel cycle: 
changing MA+ure 
ojaA culture 




CskcK spiral: 
mind, expanding 
Ik. wlsd&wi or 
cm+rac+iKy Ik fear 






If the devata expands his gaze, the yajaman grows in faith. If the devata 
does not expand his gaze, the yajaman grows in patience. Either way, the 
yajaman grows. He sees more, he becomes more inclusive. He does not frighten 
away investors, talent, or customers who naturally gather around this patient, 
accommodating being. Thus Lakshmi walks his way. 


All her working life, Maria has heard Kamlesh scream, "You will not 
understand. Just do what I tell you." She has been his secretary for twenty 
years and she knows that Kamlesh is a brilliant man who wants to share his 
knowledge with the world, but he has very little patience. As chief designer, 
he tries hard to explain his designs to his team but they just do not get it. He 
wins numerous awards and so many designers want to work with him, but 
while they work with him, few really try and appreciate what makes 
Kamlesh so brilliant. Kamlesh's thoughts are spatial, not linear. He sees 
patterns and thinks on his feet, changing ideas constantly, relying very 
much on instinct. He tries to explain this 'process' but it is very difficult to 
articulate. When those around him are not able to catch up with him, he 
loses his temper, shouts at them, calls them names and throws them out. 
Maria has been able to figure him out enough to know how to work with 
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him. While she does not understand his design work, she knows how to get 
his administrative work done. She knows he is not as nasty as people think 
he is. He is like Shiva, quick to temper, easy to please, demanding too much 
of his students, unable to see that the world does not have the same line of 
sight as he does. The only other person who understands Kamlesh is Hamir, 
the head of the art department at the university. "Kamlesh," he says, "Why 
do you get angry? They will learn when they are supposed to. You just have 
to provide the input. Do not expect any output. I know it is frustrating but 
after teaching for thirty years I realize students will follow their own path. 
They will indulge you by obeying you. The point is not to get them to obey; 
the point is to inspire them to expand their own mind for their own good. If 
they don't, who loses?" So saying Hamir smiles. 
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Kama’s Vision Statement 


A 


Drishti, observing objective reality 



Divya-drishti, observing subjective reality 



Darshan, observing the subject 



Yama’s Balance Sheet 
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Closures are a time for introspection 


Eventually, every yagna comes to an end. The yagna-shala or the ritual precinct 
is set aflame and the leftovers cast in the river. In the same way, when a person 
dies, his body is cremated and the ashes thrown in the river, for the body is the 
yagna-shala where we perform tapasya, the inner yagna of imagination. The fire 
and water that humanity consumes to establish culture, end up consuming the 
human. 

After the cremation, food is offered to crows. The sound of the cawing 
crows, "Ka, Ka," is akin to the sound of, "Why? Why?" in Sanskrit, compelling 
the yajaman to introspect. Why do we conduct the yagna? For Lakshmi, Durga 
or Saraswati? 


Narayav i 


N araxjari 


Happier 

Wiser 


NJirgimA 


^Iawia’s 

'Balance Sheet 




AetLm-ctrlvew 
RuLe.-d.iavm 
Thau^ht - driven 
"Depend.ahLe. 


Wealth 

P&wer 
Fame 
ICn&wLed^je 

Skill 


Richer 

Powerful 

Smarter 

Famous 


Humans can find meaning in wealth as well as power, in thoughts as well as 
things. That is why the subject artha-shastra, which literally means the 
philosophy or quest for meaning or Saraswati, also means economics (quest for 
Lakshmi) and politics (quest for Durga). Life is all about purush-artha, validating 
our humanity, which springs from imagination. 
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The funeral ritual is a choreographed attempt to draw attention to our unique 
abilities to find meaning, and to ask us what we have done with them. Death 
compels us to ask these questions. That is why Yama, the god of death, is also 
called Dharma, the god who validates human existence. 

Yama, the meticulous record-keeper, is also the god of accounting who 
makes his way to every yajaman's house on Yama Dvitiya, the last day of 
Diwali, when new account books replace old ones. He wants to know if Lakshmi 
is happy in the ranga-bhoomi or held captive in the rana-bhoomi. He wants to 
know because he is Lakshmi's brother and concerned about his sister's welfare. 
Yama Dvitiya is therefore more popularly known as Bhai Dooj. 

Yama wants to know if the yagna has had any impact on us? Is it still about 
resources or about potential? How much Narayan has been realized? Is the 
yajaman Indra or Vishnu? 

Yama knows that the mere presence of Lakshmi makes no yajaman a 
Vishnu. Does the yajaman chase Lakshmi or attract her? What does Lakshmi 
mean to him? Is it the means to survival, a surrogate marker of power, or merely 
an indicator of his personal growth? 
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The answers to Yama's question will be subjective. By being honest while 
answering the question, the yajaman will impress no one and by being dishonest, 
he will fool only himself. 

Any attempt to objectify the answer, or quantify it, and seek external 
validation, will destroy it. Some things, like trust, happiness, wisdom and 
patience cannot be measured. The act of measuring destroys their meaning, 
which is another reason why the god of accounting also serves as the god of 
death. 


Pallavi learnt Hindustani classical music from a renowned musician, one 
who had succeeded both commercially as well as critically, earning national 
awards. His music school was legendary. Yet, as a person he was bitter, 
insecure, angry and jealous of young talent, promoting his sons and 
ignoring other talented disciples. Pallavi realized that the fabulous music 
that uplifted the souls of the audience had not uplifted the musician in his 
own lifetime. The yagna had generated a lot of Lakshmi and Durga, and the 
yajaman had even extracted a lot of Saraswati but it had failed to awaken 
Narayan. 
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Who we include as a devata reveals the meaning we give ourselves 

We can start a business for many reasons: because it is the family trade, because 
we want to be rich, because we want to be answerable to no one, because we 
want to create opportunities for others and meaning for ourselves, or because we 
have no other source of income. 

• When it is a debt to repay, a burden to bear, it is the belief of Daksha. Here, 
there is only talk of duties and responsibilities, not of rights, of what we 
owe the world not what the world owes us. 

• When it is a debt to reclaim, a battle to be won, it is the belief of Indra. We 
believe the acquisition of Lakshmi and Durga will liberate us from fear. 
This belief is shared by devas and asuras, as well as by yakshas and 
rakshasas who are constantly indulging themselves, fighting, hoarding and 
grabbing. Here, there is always talk of rights, and entitlements, fairness and 
justice, never duties and responsibilities. Like Ravan and Duryodhan, we 
assume the world owes us something. 

• Shiva does not believe in debts. He owes no one anything and no one owes 
him anything. 

• Vishnu repays his debt the moment he incurs one. The transaction is 
instantaneous at the moment of exchange. The balance sheet is always 
balanced, with no expectations or obligations, no rights or duties. The 
business reveals to the yajaman how dependent he is on wealth, status, 
power and privilege. He strives to outgrow every fear that makes him 
dependent. 

Debt can be understood as a dance. For whom do we dance? The apsara 
dances for the pleasure of Indra, because she has been been told by Daksha that 
it is her duty; she has no choice; in pleasing Indra lies her validation. Indra 
dances for no one as he feels it is not his duty; in fact, to dance for others is 
beneath his dignity. Shiva who is Nataraj, the lord of dance, dances because he 
feels like it, with eyes shut, for his own pleasure, unmindful of the joy he is 
giving those who watch him. Vishnu who is Natawar, the performer, dances 
because he wants to entertain and because the reactions of the audience entertain 
him. He is in ranga-bhoomi. There is no pending credit or debit carried forward. 
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The past does not drag. The future does not propel. There is no goal to reach, as 
every moment is perfect. 

Shailendra works hard to be the best surgeon in the world. He loves the 
fame that comes with recognition. He is motivated by a vision of the future. 
Trevor competes with him because he refuses to be second in any race. It is 
a battle he has to win. Chang, another colleague, also works hard because 
not working fills him with boredom which makes him anxious. Shila, the 
most recent resident to join the department, works hard because she wants 
to prove she is as good as the men. None of them work because it brings joy 
to suffering patients even though that is the reason they state when the 
media interviews them. Nor do they work because they enjoy it. If they do 
enjoy their work, it is incidental. Each one has yet to realize his Narayan 
potential. 



F&r my 
pleasure 
&r their 
pleasure? 
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The resources we see reveal what we give meaning to 

What we seek depends on what we can see, and what we see depends on how 
much potential we have realized. Shiva is often depicted as Ardhanareshwar, the 
half-woman god. The male half of Ardhanareshwar represents our potential and 
the female half represents resources. Without potential (Shiva), resources have 
no meaning. And without resources (Shakti), potential is useless, which is why 
without Shakti, Shiva is called shava or corpse. When our potential rises, we see 
more. 

Drishti reveals Lakshmi, divya-drishti reveals Durga, darshan reveals 
Saraswati too, which is why, in Jain mythology, the heroic vasudev demands 
action, the chakravarti leads with rules and only the wise tirthankar outgrows 
violence and finds peace through thought. 

In the Ramayan and Mahabharat, the sons of Brahma (Ravan and 
Duryodhan) are busy coping with fear by seeking Lakshmi and Durga in 
tathastu, while Vishnu (Ram and Krishna) keeps smiling as the darshan of the 
other in each and every engagement lets Saraswati gush out of his neo-frontal 
cortex, improving his understanding of the world and himself, enabling him to 
be at peace even in situations of conflict. Wisdom reveals that Lakshmi is often a 
surrogate for Durga and a compensation for the lack of Saraswati. 

In every interaction, be it with an investor, employer, employee, auditor, 
regulator, customer or vendor, there is something to discover about our animal 
and human nature. We learn how we imagine the Other to be predator or prey, 
and how others imagine us to be the same. In ignorance, we behave like animals, 
choosing to dominate and establish pecking orders and territories. In wisdom, we 
invoke the human in each other and work towards mutual happiness. Sometimes, 
this means letting go of things and allowing the Other to win. When the Other 
gains Lakshmi and Durga, we gain Saraswati. 
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After Janardan hired people from other BPOs, he noticed a great divide 
between the old team and the new one. The old team kept advising the new 
team to shed the baggage of their previous companies and embrace the 
culture of the company they had joined. Janardan could see the tension 
between the two groups. Culture had become a battle to be won, a burden to 
bear. Culture was being seen as static. One culture was being seen as 
superior to the other. The culture and company were being valued over 
individuals. Janardan smiled. He realized he had a team that sought Durga, 
not Saraswati. There was still much potential to realize. 
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Who we include as a devata reveals who we find meaningful 

In a yagna, food is offered in five ways to remind us of the different mouths that 
need to be fed: 

• Food is poured away from the body, over the fingers, towards the devata 
being invoked. 

• Food is poured towards the body, over the palm for the yajaman himself. 

• Food poured towards the heart, turning the wrist counterclockwise, is meant 
for sons and daughters, putra and putri or the next generation. 

• Food poured over the thumb away from the heart, turning the wrist 
clockwise, is meant for ancestors or pitr, the previous generation. 

• Food placed in the centre of the palm facing skywards is meant for animals 
or pashu, the nature that exists and expands beyond the yagnashala. 

An enterprise does not exist in isolation. It depends on the past and exists 
for the future. It depends on the environment and exists for society. Everyone 
matters and everyone needs to be balanced. 


Far yA^uvum (present) 



Far cUvtxia. (present) 


If too much is given to the devata, too little remains for the yajaman and 
vice versa. If too much value is placed on the past, there will be no innovation. If 
too much value is paid to the future, mistakes of the past will come back to haunt 
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us. If culture matters more than nature, then one day nature will be destroyed, 
and with it culture. If nature begins to matters more than culture, then the point 
of being human is lost. He who preserves all five is Vishnu, the preserver. He 
creates an ecosystem where there is enough affluence and abundance to satisfy 


all. 


When Ramson started his retail company he told everyone that the 
customer is god and everything must be done to give the lowest price to the 
customer. In the past five decades, the company has grown in size making it 
the darling of the stock exchange. But few notice that this has been done at 
a terrible cost. The low prices of goods has led to ridiculous consumption 
patterns in consumers, low wages and poor benefits to employees. 
Moreover, overproduction to ensure large scale demand and low prices has 
damaged the environment, and led to the outsourcing of vendors and related 
business to other countries resulting in unemployment. The only one to be 
fed by this yagna is Ramson. By focusing on one devata, he has denied food 
to everyone else. 
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How the devata sees the yajaman reveals the gap in meaning 

Does business create the businessman, or is it the other way around? 

Every yajaman is convinced he is either father of the yagna, or the entitled 
benefactor of the tathastu, but it is the devata who decides if the yajaman is an 
incestuous, abusive father, an unworthy groom, or a beloved worthy of courting 
and following. The devata is the darpan or mirror that reveals the gap between 
how we imagine ourselves and how the world imagines us. 

• If the devata feels controlled and judged, the yajaman is like Daksha, who 
does not let his daughter, Sati, choose her own groom. Sooner or later, Sati's 
chosen groom, Shiva, will behead him. 

• If the devata feels ignored, it means the yajaman is being seen as Indra, who 
treats his queen like a mistress with a sense of entitlement rather than 
responsibility. He will find Sachi going to another groom, the asura. 

• If the devata fearlessly provokes the yajaman to be more understanding, the 
yajaman is being seen as the wise Shiva lost in his own world, who needs to 
be coaxed by Gauri to open his eyes and indulge other people's gaze: help 
those in the crowded bazaar of Kashi see what he can see from the lofty 
peaks of Kailas. The devas and asuras may fight over amrit; but only Shiva 
has the maturity to drink the poison, without demanding compensation or 
seeking motivation. 

• If the devata feels no resentment despite being treated as Renuka, beheaded 
for having just one adulterous thought; or as Sita, exiled because of street 
gossip; or as Radha, abandoned when duty calls; or as Draupadi, helped 
without obligation or expectation, the yajaman is being seen as trustworthy 
Vishnu whose acts are driven by wisdom and not fear, who does not seek to 
dominate or domesticate the world around him, but rather finds validation 
in helping every devata grow at his own pace. If talent, investors and 
customers chase the yajaman, he is Vishnu for sure. 
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If she Is my dauyh+er... I have +a Let her ta a warthy yr««m. 
If she is my mistress...I cann&i exjieet her t& be faithful. 

If she is my wife...I better be wsrthy &f her. 

If she is my sister... I have ta be there far her. 

If she Is my friend.... I can be there far her. 

If she is my mather... I have ta Learn ta be Lndepencieni. 


Ratnakar is rather curt and tends to be impolite, yet the people who work 
for him love him. They know that in his heart he wants everyone to grow. 
He is constantly checking if people have learned more, earned more, done 
more. To the new worker he asks, "Have you gained more skills?" To the 
old worker he asks, "Have you taught your skills to another? Why not? 
Don't you want a promotion or do you want to be a labourer all your life?" 
To the supervisor he asks, "Do you know how to read account books and 
balance sheets? Why not? Do you want this department to make losses? Do 
you want it to be shut down?" To the person who leaves his company, "I 
hope you are leaving for a better place and not because you are unhappy 
here." Ratnakar's sharp words seek to stir the Narayan potential in 
everyone. For people around him, he is Vishnu and they trust him. 
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The tathastu we give reveals the meaning we seek 

Tathastu or what we give in exchange for what we have received can be of three 
types: 

• Dakshina, which is a fee for goods and services received. 

• Bhiksha, which is conditional charity that makes the yajaman feel superior. 

• Daan, which is unconditional charity that makes the yajaman wise. 

Dakshina is exchanged for Lakshmi, bhiksha for Durga and daan for 
Saraswati. Only daan creates ranga-bhoomi, not the other forms of tathastu. 



VJfuxf ysu. get 

WKa+ you. give 

1 Type tathAS+a 

t. 

LoJcsKud 

Lxksknu. 

PaJcshtHA 

2. 

Vwrga. 

LaJtskwu 

'BhUcshd. 

3. 

Sonxswa.fi 

Lakshwu. I 

Vomi 


On the day they had to go their separate ways, two childhood friends took 
an oath that they would always share their possessions with each other. In time, 
one rose to wealth while the other was reduced to abject poverty. The poor 
friend, driven to desperation, decided to seek the help of his rich friend, 
reminding him of their oath. The story takes different turns in the Mahabharat 
and the Bhagavat Puran. 

In the Mahabharat, the rich friend is Drupad, king of Panchal, and the poor 
friend is Drona, a priest. On his arrival, Drona acts familiar with the king, 
reminding him of his childhood promise and expects at least a cow from Drupad, 
almost as if it were his right. Drupad does not take to this kindly and tells Drona, 
"Childhood promises cannot be taken so seriously: we were equals then, but now 
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we are not. As king, it is my duty to help the needy. Ask for alms and you shall 
get them." Drona is so humiliated that he leaves Drupad's court, learns the art of 
warfare, teaches it to the princes of the Kuru clan, and as tuition fee demands 
that they procure for him one half of Panchal so that he can be Drupad's equal. 
When this is achieved, an angry Drupad seeks from the gods two children: a boy 
who will kill Drona and a girl who will divide and destroy the Kuru clan that 
helped Drona. 

In the Bhagavat Puran, the rich friend is Krishna, who lives in Dwaraka, and 
the poor friend is Sudama, a priest. Not wanting to go empty handed, Sudama 
forsakes a meal so that he can offer a fistful of puffed rice to his friend whom he 
is meeting after several years. Krishna welcomes Sudama with much affection 
and orders his queens to bathe and feed him. Sudama feels awkward asking his 
friend for a favour, especially during their first meeting in years. He keeps quiet. 
When he returns home, he finds, to his surprise, gifts of cows and grain and gold 
waiting at his doorstep. 

The mood in the Mahabharat story is full of rage. Drupad can give daan but 
offers bhiksha instead. Finally Drona takes dakshina from his students to satisfy 
his hunger. What is simply about hunger initially becomes an issue of status, for 
Drupad not only denies Lakshmi but also strips Drona of Durga by insulting 
him. Both sides speak of rights and duties, blaming and begrudging each other. 
All this culminates in a war where both Drupad and Drona die, none the wiser. 

The mood in the Bhagavat Puran story is full of affection. Krishna gives 
daan. He gives Lakshmi and Durga and in exchange he receives Saraswati. He 
observes Sudama's wisdom: how by starving himself he creates a svaha of 
puffed rice, transforming his meeting into a yagna with Krishna as the devata; 
how he does not make the receipt of tathastu an obligation for he is sensitive to 
the context that the current situation is very different from the childhood one. 
Krishna observes that Sudama knows he can claim no rights over Krishna nor 
impose any obligations on him. Sudama reveals to Krishna that it is possible for 
people to be generous and kind, even in abject poverty. 

Sudama presents himself, without realizing it, as an opportunity for Krishna 
to give away his wealth voluntarily and unconditionally. Krishna does so without 
being asked because he is sensitive enough to realize how poor and helpless his 
friend is. That he expects nothing from Sudama indicates Krishna's economic 
and emotional self-sufficiency. Thus, he becomes a mirror to human potential. 

In the Mahabharat story, Drona and Drupad end up in the rana-bhoomi 
because each is convinced the other is wrong. In the Bhagavat Puran story, 
Sudama and Krishna are in the ranga-bhoomi where each respects the mask 
imposed by society but is still able to do darshan of the human being beyond this 
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mask—the human being who can seek help and offer help. 


Mani has two sugar factories. As far as he is concerned, he is doing his 
workers a great favour by giving them jobs. Without him, they would be 
jobless. He wants them to be eternally grateful to him. He even wants his 
son to be grateful as he is getting a huge inheritance on a platter. Mani is 
giving bhiksha to all and by doing so strips them of power. Naturally 
everyone resents Mani. The workers would rather have their dues fairly 
paid as dakshina, for they help Mani generate Lakshmi. Nobody is learning 
anything from the exchange; there is no daan to be seen anywhere. 
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We alone decide if we need more meaning, another yagna 

Hindus, Jains, Buddhists and Sikhs believe in rebirth. Rebirth is what 
distinguishes the mythologies of India from the rest of the world. When the word 
'rebirth' is used even the most learned people immediately think of physical 
rebirth. However, for the great sages of India, rebirth referred to physical, social 
and mental rebirth owing to the three bodies of every human: sthula-sharira, 
karana-sharira and sukshma-sharira, nourished by Lakshmi, Durga and 
Saraswati. 

• The rebirth of the physical body is a matter of faith, not logic. It can neither 
be proved nor disproved. 

• The rebirth of the social body is not under our control, as it is impacted by 
social vagaries: the rise and fall of individual and market fortunes. With this 
comes a change in personality, which is temporary. 

• The rebirth of the mental body is a matter of choice. We can spend our 
entire lives imagining ourselves as heroes or martyrs. Or we can seek 
liberation from these finite imaginations by realizing that these are stories 
we use to comfort ourselves. No one knows what the truth really is. All we 
can do is let our mental body die at the end of the previous yagna and allow 
it to be reborn at the start of the next yagna, with a little more sensitivity, 
recognizing that every devata imagines himself as hero or martyr, not 
villain. 



Shyamchandra is seventy years old but he continues to go to work. His wife 
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tells him to slow down but he refuses to. "Remember those five years when 
I had no job and we were nearly on the streets. That should never happen 
again," he tells her. But that was thirty years ago. Since then work has been 
pouring in. The social body went through death and rebirth but 
Shyamchandra's mental body has not expanded. It has instead contracted in 
fear. He feels always like prey that will be attacked and ambushed anytime. 
Those around him see him as a predator who will not let anyone else work. 
He is the great banyan tree which will nurture nothing under its shade. In 
his mind, Shyamchandra sees himself as a victim. He does not trust the 
world around him. He clings to it as Brahma clings to Shatarupa, fearing 
abandonment. He refuses to see otherwise. All his wife can do is watch him 
in despair and support him with affection, hoping that one day wisdom will 
dawn. 


In the Mahabharat, Arjun loses his nerve and refuses to fight the battle, not 
because he fears death or the infamy that will come from killing his kith and kin. 
More than the physical body, it is his social body that is threatened by the war. 
He seeks comfort and motivation, Durga, more than Lakshmi, in that moment of 
crisis. 

But his charioteer, Krishna, gives him Saraswati instead: exhorting him to 
expand his mental body. Krishna reveals the Narayan potential by presenting his 
cosmic form: the vishwarup. Arjun, who is nara, sees in Krishna the entire 
universe, extending to infinity in the eight directions; all of time, the past, the 
present, the future; every deva, asura, yaksha, rakshasa, prajapati and tapasvi. 
Within Krishna, all worldviews are included. 

If Arjun seeks peace, he needs to expand his contracted mind. For this, he 
has to participate in the yagna, again and again, keep paying attention to the 
hunger of those in front of him, appreciate the fear that prevents others from 
being inclusive. Only then will he be able to outgrow the fear that makes him 
want to exclude. Escape is not an option. 

Rebirth is about believing in second chances. This is not the one and only 
life. There is not only one way of seeing the world. There is always another 
opportunity, another chance to feed and be fed. 

The yagnas will never end. As long as humanity exists, there will always be 
hunger to satisfy, resources to generate and potential to realize. With every 
successive yagna, every devata can become a yajaman, and every yajaman, a 
bhagavan. 

He who believes in infinite lives will also have infinite patience, for there is 
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no single goal to reach, only one's gaze that has to keep expanding. It is this 
human ability that the rishis acknowledge when they join their palms, bow their 
heads and say, "Namaskar." 

When the mind expands, Lakshmi follows. This is the essence of Business 
Sutra. 



Karia. 


t 

ICAn^-ltAr+d. 

t 


T)eva+A. 
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Business Sutra Vocabulary 
Index of Sutras 
How to reject this book 
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Business Sutra Vocabulary 

With new words are created new worlds, as they are vehicles of new ideas. They 
enable the process of expanding the mind. 



Business context 

Conventional context 

aarti 

adoration of the Other 

waving of lamps around 
the face 

agni 

that which is used to tame and 
control nature 

fire god 

Ainravati 

the ideal goal where all needs arc 
met without effort 

Indra’s paradise 

ankusli 

a tool used for pushing people to 
do their job. and pulling then) back 

elephant goad 

Arjun 

one who argues too much, shooting 
counter questions like arrows when 
questioned 

the third Pandav who is a 
skilled archer 

ashram 

a stage in one’s career 

stage of life 

asura 

one who feels his entitlement has 
been denied, resulting in rage and 
ambition 

eternal enemies of the devas 

avasarpini 

pessimistic gaze 

waning period of an era 

avatar 

role adapted to the context for the 
benefit of the Other 

descent of Vishnu 

bali 

what is destroyed in the process of 
creation 

sacrifice 

bhaav 

emotion underlying action 

intent 

bhagavan 

a being who is not hungry but pays 
attention to others' hunger 

a being who is never hungry 
but feeds others 

bhaya 

insecurities 

fear 

Bhim 

One who wants to act rather than 
think 

the second Pandav who is 
very strong 

bhog 

that which satisfies hunger 

consumption 

Bhoj 

a leader who balances creativity 
with accountability 

a legendary king 

Brahma 

subject of the subjective truth 

the creator 
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brahman 

he of the infinitely expanded mind 

being with expanded 
imagination that includes 
all other imaginations 

brahmana 

mindset that keeps expanding to 
appreciate, even include, other 
peoples prejudices 

priest or philosopher 

brahmanda 

imagined reality 

subjective world 

chakravarti 

the king who controls his kingdom 
with rules 

emperor of the world 

Chandra 

one who is very moody and has 
favourites 

the moon god 

Chaturbhuj 

the one who multitasks 

another name for Vishnu 
indicating he has lour arms 

chaval 

the outcome 

uncooked grains of rice 

Chintamani 

that which satisfies every wish 

wish-fulfilling jewel of 
paradise 

Daksha 

one who is obsessed with rules 

the patron of the yagna 

darpan 

the Other whose behaviour reflects 
who we really arc 

mirror 

darshan 

observing the subject of subjective 
reality 

ga/e 

dcva 

he who sees what comes to him as 
entitlement 

Brahmas sons who live in 
luxury above the sky 

dcvata 

he who responds to the transaction 
initiated by the vajaman 

the deity' being invoked 

divya-drishti 

observing subjective reality 

special sight 

doodh 

topline 

milk 

Draupadi 

one who has to deal with multiple 
bosses and subordinates 

the common wife of the 
five Pandavs 

drishti 

observing objective reality 

vision 

Durga 

power that grants security and 
authority 

goddess of war 

Duryodhan 

the pretender, the mimic 

villain of the epic 

Mahabharat 

dushama 

bust 

negative period 
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Gandhari 

cruel self-righteous parent who 
is indifferent to his/her child's 
imagined fears 

mother of Duryodhan 

Ganesha 

one who can easily wear many hats 
and so communicate between many 
departments 

the elephant-headed god 
who removes obstacles 

Gangu-tcli 

the one doing a monotonous job 

legendary oil presser 

garud-drishti 

strategy, wide vision, long-term 
thinking 

bird’s eye view 

Gauri 

organization based on rules 

the domesticated form of 
the Goddess Kali 

ghcc 

the personal income emerging from 
profit 

clarified butter 

Goloka 

sustainable happy business 

paradise of cows 

Go-mata 

sustainable source of income 

sacred cow 

go-pala 

leader who creates a sustainable 
source of income 

cowherd 

Gobar-ka-Gancsh 

he who docs what he is told to do 
with no view of his own 

legendary dumb character 

grama-dcva 

the manager who adapts principles 
of the centre to the realities of the 
periphery 

village god 

Halahal 

the negative output of any action 

poison that comes with 
nectar 

haldi 

that which removes negative energy 

turmeric 

Hanuman 

he who obeys unconditionally and 
without question 

the monkey who serves 

Ram and is worshipped in 
his own right 

Indra 

he who wants high return on 
investment always 

king of devas 

ishta-dcvata 

one who grants us personal favours 

personal god 

)ad 

the certificates of society 

caste based on profession 

Kailas 

where there is no hunger 

abode of Shiva 

Kali 

marketplace with no regulatory 
control 

the wild form of the 

Goddess Gauri 

Kalpacaru 

that which satisfies every wish 

wish-fulfilling tree 
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Kama 

right-brain activity, creativity, 
which docs not like structure 

god of desire 

Kamadhcnu 

that which satisfies every wish 

wish-fulfilling cow 

karana-sharira 

social body created by designations 
and equity 

social body 

karma 

consequences of actions 

the cycle of cause and 
consequence 

karta 

the one who gives the directive 

a leader 

karya-karta 

the one who follows the directive 

a follower 

Kauravs 

those who stubbornly refuse to 
learn 

the hundred brothers led 
by Duryodhan who oppose 
the five Pandavs 

Krishna 

he who breaks rules to help others 
grow on their terms 

cowherd avatar of Vishnu 

kshatriya 

he who docs everything to be the 
dominant one 

a warrior 

kshira-sagar 

market of possibilities 

the ocean of possibilities 

Kubcra 

the one who hoards 

king of yakshas 

kula-dcvata 

one who grants us departmental 
favours 

the family god 

kumbha 

that which turns natural wealth 
into personal wealth 

pot 

kumkum 

that which collects and contains 
positive energy 

vermilion powder 

kupamanduk 

know-it-all 

someone who docs not 
realize how narrow his 
gaze is 

kurma 

a leader who balances forces and 
countcrfbrccs 

the turtle form ofVishnu 

Lakshmi 

wealth 

goddess of wealth 

makkhan 

bottomline 

butter 

Matsya 

a leader who seeks shelter for the 
weak against the strong 

the fish form ofVishnu 

matsya-nyaya 

rule of the sea where big fish cat 
small fish and the small fish survive 
by being slippery 

jungle law 
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maya 

measurement that creates a false 
sense of certainty, security and 
order 

delusion 

Mitti-ka-Madhav 

he who docs what he is told to do 
with no view of his own 

folk character 

Nakul 

one who looks pretty but delivers 
nothing 

the fourth Pandav who is 
very handsome 

nara 

one who has yet to evoke Narayan 

a human being 

Narad 

he who makes people insecure by 
comparing and contrasting 

trouble-making sage 

Narasimha 

he who outwits the oversmart 

man-lion form ofVishnu 

Narayan 

human potential 

God 

Narayani 

resources 

Goddess 

nirguna 

not measurable 

intangible 

Pandavs 

students who have made mistakes 
but arc open to learning 

the five protagonists of the 
epic Mahabharat 

parashu 

analysis 

axe 

Parashuram 

leader who punishes rule-breakers 
sternly 

the warrior-sage form of 
Vishnu 

pasha 

synthesis 

string 

prakriti 

material world 

nature 

pralav 

end of an organization or a market 

the end of the world when 
everything dissolves into 
the sea 

purush 

imagination 

humanity 

Radha 

leader who lets talent go without 
begrudging them 

the milkmaid who is the 
beloved of Krishna 

rakshasa 

one who takes things by force 

demon who grabs 

Ram 

he who follows the rule at any cost 
to help others grow on their terms 

the royal form ofVishnu 

rana-bhoomi 

competitive environment 

warzonc 

ranga-boomi 

joyful environment where 
everybody grows 

playground 

rangoli 

a pattern of thought 

rice flour patterns drawn at 
the entrance of the house 
every morning 
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Ravan 

he who breaks the rule for his 
growth at the cost of others 

king of rakshasas 

rin 

burden of obligation and 
expectation 

debt 

rishi 

one who has more insight than 
others 

seer who can see what 
others do not see 

saguna 

measurable 

tangible 

Sahadev 

one who only speaks when spoken 
to even though he knows solutions 
to problems 

the youngest Pandav who 
was very wise and never 
spoke unless spoken to 

sanskriti 

culture 

society 

Saraswati 

human imagination 

goddess of knowledge 

sarpa-drishti 

tactic, narrow-vision, short-term 
thinking 

snake vision 

sattra 

an organization with many 
processes 

a complex set of multiple 
yagnas 

Shakti 

inborn strength, capacity and 
capability 

goddess of power 

Shankar 

he who is content and sensitive to 
others 

another name of Shiva 

Sharda 

knowledge of purusha 

goddess of wisdom 

Shckchilli 

dreamer with no accountability 

folk character who dreams 

Shiva 

he who is independent but 
withdrawn from the world 

God who destroys 

shruti 

personal ideas that cannot be 
shared 

inner voice that is heard 
but cannot be spoken or 
transmitted 

shudra 

he who docs not think for himself 
and so mimics others 

labourer, slave 

smriti 

public ideas that arc exchanged 

outer voice that is spoken 
or transmitted but not 
necessarily heard 

sthula-sharira 

how we appear physically to others 

the physical body 

sukshma-sharira 

how we imagine ourselves 

the mental body 

Surya 

one who is radiant and attracts all 
attention 

the sun god 
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sushama 

boom 

positive period 

svaha 

input 

this of me I offer 

Swarga 

Indra’s paradise 

another name for Ainravati 

swayambhu 

one who has outgrown tear and is 
independent 

self-created 

tapasya 

introspection, contemplation, 
analysis 

the practice of churning 
tapa (mental fire) 

cathastu 

output 

so be it 

drtha 

empathizing, connecting, 
appreciating other people’s 
subjectivity 

the ford, the shallow 
riverbed that connects two 
riverbanks 

tirthankar 

one who understands the power of" 
thoughts 

Jain sage 

Tri-Ioka 

three worlds occupied by all 
humans 

earth, atmosphere, sky 

Upanishad 

sitting together having a 
meaningful illuminating 
conversation 

philosophical deliberations 
that form the final part of 
the Veda 

utasarpini 

optimistic gaze 

upwards movement of time 

Vaikuntha 

workplace where everything comes 
together without conflict 

Vishnu's abode in the 
middle of the ocean of milk 

vaishya 

he docs everything for a tangible 
profit 

merchant 

Vaitarni 

that which isolates us from others 

the river that separates the 
land of the living from the 
land of the dead 

Vaman 

he who grows big and thus 
makes the Other feel small and 
insignificant 

dwarf avatar of Vishnu 

Varaha 

he who uses force to overpower the 
Other 

boar avatar of Vishnu 

varna 

mindset 

colour of the mind 

vasudcv 

one who is action driven 

the hero who is a man of 
action who seeks wealth 
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vctal 

facilitator who asks questions that 
provoke thought, but docs not 
know the answer 

the teacher who never goes 
to the student and who 
provokes discomforting 
reflections 

Vidyalakshmi 

knowledge and skills that help us 
generate wealth and secure power 

information, knowledge 
and skills, often mistaken 
for wisdom 

Vikramaditya 

the student who goes to the teacher 

a legendary king 

Vishnu 

he who grows on his terms by 
enabling others to grow on their 
terms at their pace 

Ciod who preserves 

Vishwarupa 

the ability to be anyone and do 
anything 

cosmic form of God 

yagna 

the process of exchange 

Vedic fire ritual 

yajaman 

the one who initiates the offer of 
exchange 

patron 

yaksha 

one who hoards 

Brahmas son who hoards 

Yama 

left-brain activity that is highly 
structured 

god of death 

Yashoda 

caring parent who is sensitive to the 
child’s imagination 

Krishna's mother 

yoga 

outgrowing hunger 

alignment 

Yudhishtir 

upright but naive leader 

the eldest Pandav 

yuga 

context made of time, space and 
people 

era 
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Index of Sutras 


Human hunger is unique 
Imagination expands human hunger 
Only humans can exchange 

Every devata seeks a high return on investment Conflict is inherent in exchange 

Imagination can help humans outgrow hunger Human hunger for the intangible 
is often overlooked There are three types of food that can be exchanged during a 
yagna We have to make room for the Other 

Yagna can be a tool for personal growth, if we allow it to be He who takes a call 
is a karta 

Every one is a potential karta 

A karta who allows and enables others to take a call is a yajaman A yajaman has 
the power to take and give life The size of the contribution does not matter All 
calls are subjective 

All decisions are contextual 

Not everyone can handle the burden of uncertainty Every decision has a 
consequence 

Decisions are good or bad only in hindsight Decisions are often rationalized in 
hindsight If the decision is bad, the yajaman alone is responsible If the decision 
is good, the yajaman is the beneficiary Business is violent 

Violence is not always apparent 
Mental violence is also violence 
Violence creates winners and losers 

Violence is culturally unacceptable if taking is not accompanied by giving 
Violence becomes culturally acceptable when we take because no one gives 
Exploitation is violence 

Hoarding is violence 
Hunger is insatiable 

Regeneration ensures sustainable wealth Restraint ensures regeneration 
Restraint is violent 
Business is seduction 
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He who satisfies hunger becomes desirable Many devatas need to be seduced 
Every devata has a devata of his own Every devata's hunger is unique 
Every devata matters depending on the context Not all devatas are equal 

Seducing multiple devatas is very demanding Seduction needs to satisfy both 
parties Sometimes, the yajaman also needs to be seduced The organization is 
ultimately a set of people Every organization is a churn 

If strategy is the force, then tactic is the counterforce If creativity is the force, 
then process is the counterforce If ambition is the force, then contentment is the 
counterforce If hindsight is the force, then foresight is the counterforce Upstream 
forces need to be balanced by downstream forces Balance is the key to avoid a 
tug of war The impact of an organizational decision varies depending on the 
source In a shifting world, organizations need to be organisms In an organism, 
individual potential and context are taken into consideration Organisms thrive 
when the yajaman is flexible Every devata imagines himself differently from 
natural reality Only another human being can endorse the mental image We 
defend our mental image at any cost We are terrified of how strangers will 
evaluate us Praise empowers us 

Insults disempower us 
Comparison grants us value 
We seek hierarchies that favour us 

We would rather be unique than equal Culture provides only a temporary 
framework for our social body We see things not thoughts 

Things help us position ourselves 

Things are surrogate markers of our value Thoughts can be coded into things 
We assume we are what we have 
We expect things to transform us 

The loss of possessions reveals who we really are Like things, talent and loyalty 
can also make us feel secure A transaction is about things, not thoughts A 
relationship is about thoughts, not things There are no thieves in the jungle 

Without rules there is territory, not property Rules domesticate the human- 
animal 

Domestication can be voluntary and involuntary We dislike those who are 
indifferent to rules Rules can be oppressive 

Rules create underdogs and outsiders Rules create mimics and pretenders 
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We want to live by our own rules 

Innovation is not possible unless rules are broken We respect those who uphold 
rules 

Rules need not determine our value 

When the world changes, our social body dies We want organizations to secure 
our social body We resist anything that is new 

We want to control change 

Insecurity turns us into villains 

Our stability prevents other people's growth We would rather change the world 
than ourselves When the context changes, we have to change Unless we change, 
we cannot grow 

We will always resist change 
Adapting to change is not growth 
The gaze can be cruel or caring 
Everyone seeks a caring gaze 

We want to be seen as we imagine ourselves A cruel gaze focuses on our 
compliance rather than our capability Unseen, we are compelled to fend for 
ourselves We refuse to see ourselves as villains We use work as a beacon to get 
attention Our goals justify our lack of a caring gaze Fear isolates us while 
imagination connects us We often forget that others see the world differently 
How we see others reveals who we are How others see us reveals who we are 
The Other reveals the power of our gaze The Other reveals our insensitivity 

The Other reveals our inadequacy 

The Other reveals our blindness 

Growth happens when the mind expands Growth is about pursuing thoughts not 
things Growth is indicated when we prefer giving than taking Growth happens 
when more people can depend on us Growth happens when even the 
insignificant become significant Growth happens when we include those whom 
we once excluded Growth happens when we stop seeing people as villains 
Growth happens when we seek to uplift the Other More yajamans are needed as 
an organization grows The yajaman has to turn devatas into yajamans Creating 
talent enables us to grow 

We seek to inherit things, not thoughts Being a yajaman is about gaze, not skills 
Questions teach us, not answers 
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We resist advice and instructions 
Discourses never transform us 

Crisis increases the chances of learning Power play underlies the process of 
teaching To teach, we have to learn to let go Only when teachers are willing to 
learn does growth happen Growth in thought brings about growth in action To 
provoke thought, we have to learn patience Closures are a time for introspection 
Who we include as a devata reveals the meaning we give ourselves The 
resources we see reveal what we give meaning to Who we include as a devata 
reveals who we find meaningful How the devata sees the yajaman reveals the 
gap in meaning The tathastu we give reveals the meaning we seek We alone 
decide if we need more meaning, another yagna 
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How to reject this book 


"Business Sutra is THE truth." 

"This is too theoretical, not practical." 

"Which university endorses this?" 

"Is there any organization where this has been proven to work?" 
"Spiritual mumbo-jumbo." 

(Note: The word 'spiritual' is not part of Business Sutra ) "HOW exotic!" 

"This is Hindu right-wing propaganda." 

"See, all wisdom ultimately comes from India." 

"So this is how business should be done in India." 

"This idea is too complex and confusing." 

"I have always been practicing this." 

"My grandfather used to practice this." 

"So what does the author want me to do now?" 
"Devdutt Pattanaik will solve my problems." 
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We have great books for anyone who enjoys first-rate literary fiction and non¬ 
fiction. In addition, as we believe exceptional books need to look and feel good, 
we make every effort to invest each one of our books with world-class design 
and production quality. Please visit us at www.alephbookcompany.com to learn 
more about our books and authors, special offers and a lot more besides. You can 
also find us on Facebook, Twitter, Pinterest, Tumblr, Google and Goodreads. 


